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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















| MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
New York. MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
. INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
ATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
Mrs. R: ATCLIFFE CAT ERTON, Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. f 


ew York, 138 Fifth Avenue; P! delphi: 


408 | —— 
—o Street. Summer residence, patedon Mr. CH. ARL ES ® . E TR ACY. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Cc aperton is my only representa-| \fp TH E( YDOR HOECK 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared ‘by her titan Saaiaideaiic ale 










































































































Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. | Certificate: ers of the LESCHETIZKY 
ayes . ME z Ht ‘D ont Ensemble l’ianists. 
ALF BERTO LAURENCE. Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


155 East 18th Street. New hp M, AX BEN DHE IM. 


The voice formed and developed; the ar: « 
ae taught; method after the purest Italian schools; VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful 332 West 56th Street, New York City. 


HENRY T. FLECK, PAUL TIDDEN, 
Conductor Haarlen hilharmonic Society of the PIANIST 
City of New York ANI 
; A 314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Address: Normal College, New York _ Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Sties NORA MAYNARD GREEN, WM. RIEGER, 
Vocal Teacher asd ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Studio 303 ‘Fifth Avenue New York 18 East 22d Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
BARITONE CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. Address: i West rogth Street, New York. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. < 
GEORGE. 1 GREENE ‘ial CHARL ES HE INROTH 
Sache vgs 5 ees te Organist Church of the Reames: 
} eed Ge gms ag With the National Comserostory, 
oO, c oncert, ) % "tion : res z Uarmony. 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. aneeuer my hag ve ee York 
Residence and address 5 <- aie tint 
417 West 23d Street. New York. ree iii aes 
—_______—_—___—_—- | Sicwon FILOTEO GRECO, 
Mr. ... WHI I NEY CC YOMBS, ] The Art of Singing. | . 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's fin- | 


est instruments. Special advantages for the study a * _— , . 
of church music and the training of boys’ voices. M. THEODOR BJt IRKSTEN anpD 


__ Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. | naare, TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


TOM KARL. 


Concerts, Recitals and Vo« Instruction 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 








INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—BarITONE, 


Residence: 18 West 7sth Street, New York. 
Opera— ratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. JOSEPH ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 220 Central Park South, New Yor 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 7 7 > Rea r eis: 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue. J. ARMOUR GALLOW AY, " 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 


Has resumed 


MME. Or iDEN CRANE, Studio: Roums 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building 
ILTURE 318 West 57th Street, New York. 





Vor 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
_ Studio 4 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
Vocal! Instruction 


Permanent address | 


irnegie Hall, New York City 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, i oe 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert 2nd Oratorio. 
Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York, 








COMPOSER-PIANIS1 | 34 West 14th Street 
Pupils received in Compositon, Harmony, Piano — New Voek City 
and Song Interpretation | ‘ 

Studio: 817-818 Carnegie all, New York. | - 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France 


VOICE CULTURE 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor 4, lratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. French and English Répertoire 
Organist and Cho pirmast rs OE ee ee New Stud » Fifth Avenue, ew York, 
St. James urch, Nev or 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ | ~ ; pic 
Church, Madison Ave. and “1st St.,. New York | Q). i | E YW »( | ) W | N | E RS, 
a 7 ~ v ‘ Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
ARN(¢ LI ) \ ( )LPE, Baritone Solot Pupils piaced in paid choir 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER when capable Musicsles and recitals monthly. 
. > verte < Studios 93 Fiith ave, Recms 3, 4, 5, 6 


nors at the St. Peters- | 
burg Imperial Conservat (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ense le, Instryction 

Stud 2 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Graduated with 





sEORGE SWEET, 
— OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
LAURA D. MOORE, 305 West 72d Si., New York 


optoags fox gg ige lenge J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Residence 39.—« «East at Street. Studie 63 
Madison Avenue ner 59th Street, New York Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
— . , oem! Voices educated strictly in the lialian School. 
FUGENE \ BERNSTEIN, Studio: 8&1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


Pianist 
a : Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION ‘ 
Studio: 160 East oth Street. New York Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


; . ; iano and Voice. 
M. PARSON vou E CULTURI Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York 
: vin “Severn Trio.” 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble 

| 

| 

East 17th Street, New York ” — 


“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge ne . , : eres 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of ; ENRICO DUZENSI, 
tle } to high rank among teach- ‘ 
Au. ee OPERA TENOR 


Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


LILLIE D'AN( GI LO B - RGH cultivated per contract; Italian methoc 
c f Sing:ng 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 
Operatic cour Ie her s special course, all | 


departments Famous specialists Prospectus. 
The Albany, Br adway and s2d Street. New York ? ARL . MUL L ER, 


. ' Translator of ‘‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 


| Auther of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
rey , , Teacher of Pi ano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Solo Violinist. Instru m on the Violin Composition 1291 LexingtongAve., New York 
208 East ¢ S a York ' 

s ist tree ew I - — — 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


| Mrs. L. P, MORRILL, 


; | VOCAL TEACHER 
: The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street. New York. 


Concert Song Recit \ i! Instruction a TOAD 


Address West 1 Stree New Yorl 
WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 
OC > , . CONRAD WIRTZ, Director 
VOCAI ct LT RI ACC OMI vate Class and private tuition Piano, Harmony, 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation | Theory. 112 West 125th Street. New York 
Highest artist finist Opera, Oratorio, Song Re pete “i : de aE tS 
Oreanist-Director Grace M_ FE. Churct 


Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. | THENEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
J. WARREN.ANDREWS, AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 230 East 62¢ Street. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions Complete musical education given to students 


Address: Church of the Divine Paternity. from the beginning to the pigheos perfection. 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


KATE STELLA BURR 


citals 
















Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West qth Street, 
ew York. 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 
121 West 42d Street, New rk 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


corner Fifth Ave. and 2oth Street 
Studio 14 Broadw New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
VOICE CULTURE 


Organist and Choirmasier St. Paul's Chapel, 
y or of “The Art Concert and Orator 


Trinity Parish, New ork At 


of Breathing.’ Address 1 . 29 Vesey Street. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera.) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Stud for non-resident pupiis: Sie nway Ilall. 
Versonal address: 318 East th Street, New York 


FRANC IS FISCHER POWERS 


oice Culture and the Art of Singing. Str nile 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
; VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
_ Voice trial 1 to 2 p. m. daily. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative Teacher 
# the methods of the famous master, 


ERANCESCt LAMPERTI 
136, Fifth Aver New York 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


Direction of Remington Square 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
| PRIMA DONNA 





| Royal Italian and English Opera Company. 
} Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
luesdays and Fridays ¥% Fifth Ave., New York 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studi 34 Gramercy Park, New York 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and W ednesday 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


and invariable address) Carnegie Hall, New lic Accompanist and Musical Director 
\ ork Ne w Y -—_ season, October 23, 1900, to May STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
N 


1, 1901; Kans City, Mo., season, May 16 to 


August 16, 19 

HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Violin, Piano, Iheory and Ensemble Playing 


Kesidence and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Vianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall 


New York 


Fk. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIS1 


VOCAL CULTURE 
36 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Courtiga. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 

Care Musicat Courier, New York 
NEW YORK MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
MAX WERiHEIM, Director 

iso West 23d Street 

Thorough and systemati nstruction in all 

branches of music from  beginn ng to highest 
artistic pertection 


MME. ADE Ls LL EWING, 








t Pianiste leacher 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony f rice pe er of the gi hetizky Method 
With THe Musica Courier Specia Terms t it-of-town Teachers ; 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A Address: Care Steinway Hall. or 
Residence-Studio East 73d Stree Nev o 
154 Sth Ave., corner 56th Street, New York : noes » vom 
S.C. BENNETT EMILIO BELARI. 
l ructor in Voice Building and the Art of Profe F Simging penne ng the Voice. 
Singing West 44th Street, New York 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and | 
many other talented vocalists oT. " 
Stud 827 Carnegie Hall, New York | Miss MINNIE T¢ IPPING, 
Pu fl I ( lart Krause, 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, oe me 
Kapid Developr and ¢ te Education of Putt \ Br'kiyn care Mus! aL Couniza 
he Voice. i Wass Sireet, New York 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SUPRANO st | Avenue, New York 
S r ¢ t 
Concerts, Re als, Musicals, Orator | 
Address 1 bu Aven ve rk \ T » “prr 
\ads . ‘ Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
HAWLEY, i a . 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Seaiinn: ois ta ; 
New Studio 489 Fifth e., near 42d Street pcsiehe Ha New York 
N York , 
sa ‘ KATHARINE PELTON, 
SAMUEL b. MOYLE, “ans Mezzo Soprano. a 
LASSUO CANT Nik : 
Orat Concert M es, V e Culture , — , 
Italian ‘Methe fone liacing and Reparation a | ‘ ARL BCOCK 
specialty Stud 36 | Aver Ne York I I) sor 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, ( i Y ork 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director WILBU] A. I YSTE! 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music ( . 
The natural Piano Method and a pract.cal course . +4 I . . , 
teachers a spe ty ‘ N. ¥. ( : aye 
f S S Carnegie 
EANIRV Cc F , ‘Tr H N D _ a 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VUICE CULTURI Nok A ARBONI 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College Memb« cyere : e M litan 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Director ‘ or ‘ : a 
Residence-Situdio and Address \ a , . = Smeees 
764 Greene Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y Stud Fit \ Ne York 
Pupils prepared for ¢ Concert, Oratorio 2 - 
138 Fifth Avent e, New York JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
Monday and day Afternoon VOICE, OR¢« AN PIANO 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE 
393 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA RENIE DE SERRAN 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d’Arona (of Paris) 
Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal Instruc 
tion Studio 1219 Madison Ave., New York 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
169 West o3d Street, 
New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Mrs. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 7th Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 


1 


teachers Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used 





MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY, 
VOICE BUILDING 
AND CULTIVATION 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Organist-Directo1 A Saints, M n Avenue 
and th Street, New Y “ 
Residence Stud West 129th Street 
Brooklyn Stud The Pouch Gallery 
MARK M. FONAROFF 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck, 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krchbie 
129 East 82d Street, New York 
CORNELIA DY ne 
PIANISTE 
es Re tals, Lessons 
National Cathedral Schocl, Mt. St. Alban, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., Mondey to Friday 
Studio at Steinway’s. New York, Saturdave 


M!SS MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and sole exponent of New Method of Musical 
Sterography. Musical Comprehension (Theoretical and 
Historival), Kindergarten Sight Singing and Khyth- 
mical Development, and development for staff of the 
French figure method of 

ROUSSE AU oa IN—PARIS-—CHEVI 
1 ) 1897) of 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING 
Superior Divloma of Director in Greater New York 
from Galin-”aris-Chevé School of Paris. 
Mis< Burt has no authorized teachers or representatives 
in Greater New Yor 
All Charts, Maps, &c., Copyrighted 1894, by Mary Fidélia 
Burt. All rights reserved. 
School removed to 
40 West 72d Street, New York: Mondays and Thursdays 
Personal address : 145 West 4*th Street. 





Mr. anpd Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 





—. ~S 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















ROME, ITALY.—=—=> 
Tuternational Tustitute. 


School of Inusic and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


Paris-Chevé-Method 
ares School of Music, Philadelphia. 


Cheve Method.” 


rom the staff 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Representative Gpperior degree) of the Galin- 
Late director of S. S. in the 


‘History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Latest deve'opments in reading 





\IME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—-Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


aon Y.2 MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and | Ah DOT ABR 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave, NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes 
De Pachmann, Hamboury, Do hnanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists 




















Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 





SIGNOR A 


CARBONE 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 
Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., 


HATTIE PTE FOSTER, 


Viezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 
Sicnorina GALLIANI, 
Operatic Singer. 
Also Church and‘ oncert. Voices trained. Best 


Italian method Opeeny | Building Up Weak 
Voices. 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





New York. 











CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” 
“Theory of Interpretation,” 
“ Complete Music Analysis,” 
“ Music asa Language,” 
“The Art of Song,” 
“ Synthetic Counterpoint,” 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship,” 


Tue FROoEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
Branch: 55 West 92d Street. 


Thorough in-truction is all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Vocal Studio. 





INSTRUCTION. 


ELIZABETH LEONARD, 
Contralto, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 
LOUISE FINKEL, 
School of Vocal Music. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mme. 


141 Fifth Ave., care John Church Co., New thong 


2117 Madison Avenue, New \ ork. 


Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 


825 West 58th Street, New York. 








Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 








Bruce W. HOBBS, 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Boston. 


Boston. 





Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass. 
ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 
Addresss “Il he Musical (: urier,”” New York 


or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN 


JEWETT TURN ER, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing 
372 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher 


Boston, Mass. 





184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





PROF. anp MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-th rd St. 


NORMAN ©C. L. 





LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, 
H G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Announces a.Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 


Boston. Mass. 


MR. 





Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St.. New York 


ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-)901. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paetten, Director. 
CatLprens's Counszs,. $30 to $9 per year 
ADULTs’ CouRsES, . $51 Lo $150 per year 
Teacuers’ TRAINING Crass, - $60 per year, 

Send for New Prosvectus. 
162 ‘Boyiston Street, Boston. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room jo Steinert Hal! 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E.TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony ané Piano. 


Large three ‘ranual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 











Boston. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Da~tm uth Street). Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co , Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 

Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Koston. 








Studio: 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.” —N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Pierc > Building, Copley Square, Roston 
Reception Hours: Tuesday and Friday from 11 to | o'clock. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston, 











J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
_ 170 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
149A Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS “ANNA A MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 


Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 

Old Italian Method. 

Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston 





Voice Culture. 





EMMA E. JOHNS, 
Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Courter, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Children’s work a specialty 














Pianist and Teacher 
Studié: 1387 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 

Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
Canadian and American 
pupils accepted. 

Apply Leipzig address, or 106 

Glouceste 


Studio: 











r St. Toronto, Can 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Plano C0. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 





VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 


Mrs. 





EMILIANO RENAUD, 
Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 
Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and 





HF CLAVIER =. 


Positive Results are assured in this | and Time Saved. 
Sold oa Terms. 1 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES !TS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 
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It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 





House next season as heretofore. 


Concert Grands which you 





The magnificent 


have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 


impression that in tone 


quality, power and carry- 


ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 





World. 


The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 


instruments (both Grands 


and Uprights) furnished 


for their private use, and it is the unanimous 


verdict that for concert 


work, as well as for 


accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. -With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Brevin, W., LINKsTRASSE 17, October 6, 1900. f 


HE 
rather, as was the case in this in- 
the musical 
season, belongs this year to the 

Royal Orchestra 


honor of having ushered, or 





stance, rushed in 


which began 
its cycle of ten subscription con- 


certs a week ago to-day, on 
September 29, viz.: two days 

earlier than customary In 
spite of this earliness the con- 

cert was, as has been the cus- 
tom with these most fashion- 

able of Berlin’s musical enter 
tainments for the last three or 

four years, completely sold 
out 


Weingartner’s scheme of pro- 
grams for the cycle comprises 
again, just as it did two years 
all of 


ago, a performance of 


Beethoven's nine symphonies in chronological order—that is, 
in the order in which they were numbered by the composer. 
Too bad 


phony,” 


Jeethoven did not leave us a “tenth sym- 
for each of 


that 


then have been one 


To me this arrangement of ten 
repeated 


which would 

Weingartner’s programs 
concert programs in nailed down order, and 
over again, has something inartistic, nay, almost childish 
If the artistic intention of Weingartner were to show the 
gradual development of Beethoven in the symphony do- 
the 


works would certainly 


chronological order of reproduction of these 
the listeners a correct 


main 
not give 
picture of the evolution, for certainly nobody can or will 


deny that the Third Symphony is an infinitely greater 


work than the Fourth and that the fifth numbered sym- 
phony—the C minor—is equally superior to the one that 
bears the No. 6. Also the Seventh, although not to as 


marked a degree, is a more powerful work than the Eighth 
Symphony. 
Beethoven cult be 


hear his 


the reason of the obstinate 


the that the 
phonies, which speaks well for their conservative taste, 


Sut if 


one subscribers prefer to sym- 


they should nevertheless be schooled by a modern con- 
ductor to appreciate also the works of other composers. 
3ut as the paying public is content with this diet, and it 
saves Weingartner, who lives in Munich and not in Ber- 
lin, as well as the orchestra, the time and trouble of re- 
hearsing the principal number of nine out of ten pro- 
grams, I don’t see that the critics have a right to com- 
plain. There are some among them who even approve 
of it, for it saves them the trouble of passing judgment 
upon new works, and it is so inexpensive and absolutely 
safe to praise Beethoven. 

If Weingartner chose for his three big B’s upon the 
first program Bach, Beethoven Berlioz, instead of 
Brahms, as prescribed by the late Hans von Biilow, I 

for the substitution of the 

French for the German master. For aside from the fact 
that we hear in Berlin anyhow in the course of the sea- 
son considerably more Brahms than Berlioz, Weingartner’s 
own preference for the latter composer is equally as well 
known as his want of sympathy with and understanding 
of Brahms’ His interpretation of Berlioz’s sec- 
ond symphony, “Harold in Italy,” was indeed an exceed- 


and 


am not prone to blame him 


music. 


ingly brilliant as well as highly interesting one, in which 
all the refinement and poetic charm of Berlioz’s art, as 
especially shown in the two middle movements of the 
work, were brought to auricular obviousness. Also in 
the first, somewhat shortbreathed and episodical move- 
ment, the many intellectual traits of the spirituel com- 
position found adequate and very carefully worked out 
reproduction. For the last movement, however, “The 
Orgies of the Brigands,” and its artificially contrived 
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“remembrances from the previous scenes,” even Wein- 
gartner’s dash and verve did not suffice to make it sound 


well or particularly interesting. Nearly all of Berlioz’s 


last movements are weak, but this one is especially s« 
I want to mention with unqualified praise Chamber Vir 


tuoso Gentz’s smooth and euphonious sounding per- 


formance of the viola solo part, which, in many places, is 


difficult without being equally gratciul Above all Mr 
Gentz avoided all obtrusiveness in the wrong place, and 
took the correct view that the representation of Harold 


is meant more by the composer in the way of a spectator 
than of one who takes an active part in the proceedings 
he witnesses 

It is curious that 
last movement of Beethoven's first Symphony 


called the 


“childish 


just Berlioz should have 
music,” and that if really there were anything of truth in 
this designation, it was brought to mind more strongly 
by the affected style in which Weingartner conceived the 
short Adagio, this toying with the ascending notes of the 
diatonic scale in which Beethoven indulged himself, lead- 
ing into the The latter, 
ever, as well as the entire symphony, was performed with 


Mozartean final Allegro how- 
fair precision and considerable dash 

the to the 
now to the opening, which was also the, 
Bach’s rarely heard 
I mistake not, 


I started from end, went middle, and come 


to me, most valu 


able number of the program, suite in 


B minor for strings and a solo flute. Ii its 
composition dates back from the Koethen period of Bach’s 
life, and it shows the master in the ripeness of his easy, 


flowing and yet always so distingué invention, and of 


course in the inimitable and, so far, never yet approached 
technic and skill of construction. For the latter I recom- 
to the, one might almost 


the over- 


mend you to look, as a sample, 
say, “elegantly” constructed fugue which forms 
For originality of invention, the sarabande takes 
the the 


badinerie, 


ture. 


the palm, but also stately minuet, and really 


movements, a 


flow, could 


piquant final of the eight short 


for gracefulness and not have 


heen surpassed b? Mozart, are perfect specimens of Bach’s 
I do not Biilow’s Bearbei- 


tung of the work for concert use 


which, easy 


wonderful style believe that 
is, in every particular, an 
not his frequent 
Still, 


improvement upon the original, especially 
use of the pizzicato effects in the accompaniments 
as a whole, it sounds well, especially when played with so 
much vim in the forte, and so much delicacy in the piano 
passages 

The solo flute, performed with rare taste and beautiful, 
soft, real wood tone, by Kurth, lent 
additional and in many instances principal charm to the 
reproduction, but in the tutti episodes it should have been 


chamber musician 


duplicated, for the single flute was frequently drowned in 
the orchestra. This 
single flute in a work of eight movements, all of them, 


sound waves of so strong a string 
and without a single exception, in the same key of B 
minor, produces at moments an effect of monotony, surely 
not intended by Bach, but which is the only drawback to 
a composition which, in every other respect, is a perfect 
kind. 

the second concert of the Royal Or 
Bach, Glazou- 


chef d’ceuvre of its 

The program for 
chestra promises a symphony by Ph. E 
noff’s B flat Symphony, No. 5. and, as a matter de rigueur, 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 


* * * 


The Berliner Kammermusik Vereinigung, a new cham- 
ber music organization of more than average merit, and 
deserving of encouragement, gave its first concert at the 
Singakademie last week. It consists of Martha Hoenig, 
piano; G. Lenzowski, viola; O. Hutschenreuter, ’cello; 
Josef Clam, double bass; A. Kurth, flute; F 
oboe, and Paul Moeffert, horn. You will notice at once 
that in this combination, the piano and the higher wind 
instruments are united with the 
effect is as rare as it is full of charm, 
lected and interesting was the program offered by these 


Flemming, 


lower strings, and the 


Equally well se- 








artists. It brought first the seldom performed D minor 


septet of Hummel, which is written for just this combina 


tion of instruments, and, despite some places which sound 
antiquated nowadays, shows Hummel as one of the most 
talented of Mozart pupils, and the work in such careful 
and brilliant reproduction is well worth listening to 
Klughardt’s “Schilflieder” (after the well-known poems 
by Lenan), for piano, oboe and viola, are refined and 
most musicianly tone pictures, but, as they are also some 





what lengthy, and the oboe and viola have in common a 
certain nasal quality, the combin of the two, even 
when blending with the piano is apt to produce a monotony 


of tone color. Richard Strat cello Sonata in F 





major 
which in strict style and conven 
} 


is an early work (op. 6), 





tional form does not predict the present barrier breaker and 
heaven stormer. The final number was a Mozart gem 
which I had never heard before, an Adagio ; Rondo for 
Harmonika (piano), flute, oboe, viola and ‘cello (Koechel 
catalogue, No. 617), and which evoked the unfeigned en 


thusiasm of the entire, good sized audience 


artists is characterized by refine 


The playing of all the 


1] 


ment of style and finish of execution, as well as careful 


and exact ensemble. The soul of the whole undertaking 
seems to be Martha Hoenig, the pianist, who performed 
all of her ensemble music strictly from memory, which 
must be considered quite an achievement. Her technic 
is very clean cut, and so is her entire style of playing, 
especially the careful pedalling A sure musical instinct 


seems to guide her, and through her also the male co 
operators. Withal, her tone is not big and is in forte 
episodes even lacking in strength, but a kind of virile 


command predominates, and hence Miss Hoenig seems 


well fitted for the interpretation of chamber musi 
** * 

That Berlin could afford and support a third standing 
orchestra has long since been recognized by all who watch 
the increasing interest in music in the German capital 
The Philharmonic Orchestra virtually overburdened 


with work, and the Royal Orchestra gives its services for 


concert work, except on rare occasions, only lor the cycle 


of ten symphony evenings under Weingartner’s direction 


of which I spoke above Hence, if niy a financial man 
of the Colonel Higginson type could be found, who would 
run the risk of the at first expensive undertaking, there 
seemed a likely chance for the ultimate success of still a 


hird orchestra. 





This financial backer was found, and thus the Berliner 


Tonkuenstler Orchestra jumped into existence, not over 


night, but over summer It gave its initial concert night 


before last at the somewhat over-sumptuous new hall of 
the Deutscher Hof, which, though not fashionably situ 
ated, will afford a chance to the music loving public of 
the southern, southeastern and southwestern section of the 
city to hear good concerts at a reasonable or even cheap 


price of admission. 


I imagine that the plan of the management is to give 
concerts in the style of those which made Bilse and his 
orchestra at the Concerthaus famous, and such as are now 
being given three times weekly by the Philharmonic Or: 
chestra in their “popular” evenings at the Philharmonie 


Only the latter more centrally and more fashionably lo 


cated hall holds about 2,500 people, while the new concert 


hall at the Luckauer Strasse cannot contain quite one-half 


of that number 
The 


dience in evening dress, proved quit 


opening, an invitation night, before a select au 


an honest and out 


Its c 


Karl Gleitz, one of the most gifted among the younger 


spoken success for the new orchestra nductor is 


musicians of Berlin. If with his youth, inexperience and 


lack of routine he can indeed not yet be classed among 
the great kapellmeisters, one may nevertheless safely pre 
dict for him a brilliant future in his chosen field. His first 


Euryanthe” Overture 


the 


night’s selections consisted of the 


Berlioz’s ““‘Danse des Sylphes,” from “Damnation of 


Faust,” and Schumann’s B flat symphony, three works of 
interpreted in a highly esti 
the 
lly redemanded 
orchestra is a complete one, if not in all of 


the 


be re plac ed by 


heterogeneous style which he 
little 
T he 
its departments 
for 


mer 


mable manner, and among which never failing 


Berlioz number was enthusiastica 


a really first-class one. Thus, second trombone, 


instance, should surely a better perfor 


“he strings, on the whole, seem superior to the brass 


and the wood wind are altogether fair. Of course 


yet be perfe t 


/ , 
1 far better than « 


pretty 


the ensemble could not but for a first con 


cert the organization dic yuld have been 


expected. Felix Meyer, from the royal orchestra, who re 


ceived from the intendancy leave of absence from his desk 


at the Royal Opera House on the evenings of these con 
certs, acted effectively as concert master and also appeared 
as soloists, performing a sweet romanza by Gustave (not by 


the better known Adolf) Jensen, and Hans Schuetz, the 


powerful young baritone from the Leipsic opera, sang Wo- 
tan’s Abschied so much to the delight of the audience that 
he and the orchestra were prevailed upon to repeat the 


entire final scene from “Die Walkiir« 
so-called 
Ton- 


Besides the aforementioned popular and some 
Berliner 


society evenings the management of the 
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* * 


the “Meistersinger’’ Vorspiel, and the ‘Waldweben” from 
“Siegfried.” Then followed a novelty in the shape of an 
overture, yclept “Johannes,” by G. Kramm. I don’t know 
who Mr. Kramm is, and I never saw his name before, but 
he evidently is a good musician who scores euphoniously 
and effectively for modern orchestra. The program under- 8€T, was handicapped by 


* 


lying his overture, however, is well-nigh going beyond the 
limits of what it is possible to even indicate, let alone he never went to church, 


describe by means of music without the assistance of the 


doubts about the origin of him whose paths he is to 


kuenstler Orchestra proposes to give a series of six i ilin, ites himself up to the blessed conviction of cline fui- 
tion concerts on a grander scale, and for these the follow: filled his mission and having smoothed the path of the ap- of the Philharmonic choral 
artists have already been secured as solo- proaching Saviour.” What a program to set to music! Bremen. As a composer Georg Schumann drew atten 
ists: Emil Sauer, Willy Burmester, Marie Wittich, from I acknowledge that, although I listened with closest atten- 
the Dresden Court Opera, and Moritz Mayer-Mahr. tion, I was utterly unable to fathom the meaning of the work, “Amor and Psyche,” 
Whether or no the Higginson of Berlin will finally suc- music, especially when it began to depict the “doubts that ciety. A suite entitled “At Carneval Time,” for orchestra 
eed in making his undertaking successful remains to be tear the bosom of St. John.” Nor did the “Message of was produced with but fair success by Nikisch at one of 
seen \t any rate it deserves the patronage of the press Eternal Love” say anything in particular, and without in 
blasphemous or malicious I orchestra and organ upon a well-known German anthem 
at 


and the public, and the cheap rates of subscription may en- the least intending to be 

courage also some of the American music students in Ber- could have imagined that the music I heard was just as 

lin to venture into the southern section of the city suitable to illustrate the injunction I used to read on the of the Tonkuenstlervercin. 

old Hoboken ferryboats: “Gentlemen will not, and others ferred at the time of the first production im detailed man 

must not, spit on the floor.” 

They, that is the American music students, were out in have meant this just as much as the command to love your’ excellent musician. but not 

iull force las! night for the first of the Berlin Philharmonic enemies and be kind to those who curse you. : 

Orchestra’s “popular” concerts. Rebicek was hailed with a This is the main objection I have to the ultra modern An 

prolonged round oi applause when he appeared upon the program music—that it goes beyond the limits of what the 
conductor's stand and directed for his opening numbers art can express and thus becomes meaningless. 


A dark horse has won the race for the conductorship 
of the venerable Berlin Singakademie. The favorite and 
evidently the best fitted man for the place, Wilhelm Ber 
“his friendship with Jewish peo- 
ple, his marriage to a wife of Jewish lineage and because 
and hence he was defeated by 
a conductor who could send in a certificate that he regu 
larly attended church every Sunday morning. Now, 


ceives the announcement that the Messiah is to come, in as a conductor of the mixed chorus and of the symphony 















And by Special Arrangement: MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 
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were heard for the first time 








to 1806, and then the next three years he was conductor 











and orchestral concerts at 


tion upon himself by the Berlin performance of his choral 


through the St. Caecilia So 


last season’s Philharmonic concerts, and his variations for 


the Dortmund meeting 


To both of these works I re 


f P os %. te : ~ : : 
Mr. Kramm’s music might ner, and came to the final conclusion that Schumann is an 


event of same impor 


is the substitution of Prof. 


* of the well-known Erk Male 
place of its now retiring former conductor, Haupstein 


ciety, will co-operate in ft 


nowned chorus, in which u 
lask pPreponderated to an extent 


spoken word. iff 

The composer says: “After an introduction in which you what has all this to do with art! The name of the ifficult, 
the voice of the preacher is heard, doubts arise in the sou) victor is Georg Schumann, and it is a peculiar coincidence * 
of the Baptist as to the right fulfillment of his mission, that the very Singakademie which once upon a time pre- The Mendelssohn Prize 


ferred a Rungenhagen to a Mendelssohn as conductor, will to the lot of Richard Roessle 


TR 


advance of wh ym he, St. . John, had been | sent. St. _ John concerts at mete which double post he held from 1890 The Saengerbund of Kref 
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MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 
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tance 


lectic 
Sieg 


This will bring the old and exc 
and it also, as the Erk So 


iture 


lly great composer 


in Berlin choral music 
yn of Georg Schumann 
fried Ochs as conductor 


Chorus Singing Society in 


ellent male chorus back 


with the Philharmonic 


Chorus in all of the latter’s concerts, and will strengthen 
considerably the male department in Professor Ochs’ re 


date the female element 


which made tone-balancing 


+ * 


r,a 


feld c 


for composition fell this year 


pupil of the Royal High 


smooth. Then resounds the ‘Message of Eternal Love.’ now have for a wielder of the baton a Schumann Schocl for Music, while the prize for performing artists 
This message seems false to St. John and new doubts tear Georg Schumann was born on October 25, 1866, at went toy Karl Klingler, a young violinist. also from the 
his bosom which not even a fervid prayer can dispel. Then Koenigstein, in Saxony. He is a pupil of Reinecke, Ja~ Royal High Schcol. There were several “honorable men 
there resounds anew the message: ‘Love your enemies; do dassohn and Zwintscher, which means that he graduated tions,” but as no American is among them, the names will 
good to those who curse you.’ At the same time he re- from the Leipsic Conservatory. He became first known not particularly interest you 

oa * * 
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LEorpoLp KraMER. HERMANN DIESTEL. Sapie E. Prescott. 









Mrs. GHBORGEH A. COB, 


(BARTH and MoszKOwsk!) 


Pianist and Lecturer, 640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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3 RECITALS. 
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~ Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Lectures 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 
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34 Monroe Si., Chicago, III. 297 Indiana Street, Chicago. Til 
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MABELLE CRAWFORS. 


Management: Just returned from Europe. 
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Miss CHRISTINE FAKNESE. 


Certificated pupil of Mme. MARCHESI. 
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HOLMES COWPER, cos: ni | 
. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
JEANNETTE DURNO, SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Pianiste. WILLIAM H. SEER SOD, Divoster. 
PERMANENT ADDRESS: hin LT. 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. Catalogues oe eres oF application. 
WIL PERKINS, Secretary. 
ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD,| BDWARD MEEK, 
SOPRANO. BARITONE. 
, p. ils Accepted. Pupils Accepted. 
Address: ine Arts Building, Chicago. 924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic — playing, is the natural 
consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice.” 
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THE VIRGIL PIANO NO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and private instt uction 
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at any time. Send for circulars. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. Cc. N. LANPHER, Principal. 
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After a vacation of two months St. Luke's vested choir 


tieth anniversary of its existence. The jubilee festivities Music in Dubuque. fter a vacati« , is § / 
Ss again organized under the direction of W. H. Pontius 


will comprise two great concerts, with orchestra, under 





the direction of the energetic young musikdirector Robert DuBvUgQvE, Ia., October 5, 1900 \ fine program was rendered last Sunday Among the 
Laugs. UBUQUE teachers have returned from their loists Miss Ida Grant's interpretation of “The Celestial 
a summer recreations, and their cheerful counte City” deserves special mention, and the dramatic effect 
Among the callers at the Berlin office of Tue Musicat nances and glad greetings bespeak the antici of the climax wa d with the spirit of an artist 
Courier during the past week were Mlle. P. de Carstelaro, pations of an interesting and busy season Miss Claire Harrington, the talented Dubuque violinist 
a French pianist; Mlle. Elfrida Rhoda, under which The season ushers in a number of new teachers in all ave a recital before the faculty and pupils of the Plat 
pseudonym is hidden the identity of a charming young branches of musical work, showing an increased activity ville State Normal School last week Praises were 
New York coloratura soprano; Fri. Emmy Prager, a Ber- among musicians in their work owered on her on every side for the masterful manne 
lin vocalist who will shortly be heard in concert, and Er We are pleased to welcome to our city a talented pianist n which she handled her instrument 

nest Lochbrunner, the young Swiss pianist from Zurich is well as charming woman, in the person of Miss Ellen \fter an absence of two years in Chicago, studying 
who has joined the staff of teachers of the Stern Conserva Ransom, a former teacher in the conservatoire of Prof. Under Krause, Ed. Schroeder returns to his old home and 
tory of Music. O. F Karl Klindworth, of Berlin. She comes among us in the ppears in a recital, much to the pleasure of his friends 
———- capacity of teacher of higher branches of music and num and the publi (s his numbers were specially well ren 

Eugene Feuchtinger. bers among her pupils some of Dubuque’s finest perforn dered, showing careful preparation and study; we 

HE Centralblatt far Instrumentalmusic, published ¢*S, Who themselves have had advantages of study abroad aes tg ole pscndiga _ seraninee 2 + pre 

at Stuttgart, Germany, contains in its issue of Sep he Dubuque School of Vocal Art, under the able d ; Apu “+7, " . progres oa care puerem 
tember 14, 1900, an interesting biographical sketch oi "cton oF Mrs. Caroline Tew, has opened the most aus- Wien meres _— odie = no —e ae ee 
Eugene Feuchtinger, director of the Conservatory of P!clous season of its history r a vey er , 12 - gon Mores ss se os 
Music at Hiram, Ohio, and head professor of music at leachers of violin and mandolin, of which there has been - a ee hne accompanying o! K. 5 
Hiram College. The valuable work of this musician in “Ute ar in lux this season, are busy teaching and enrolling ** —— eae eee ere _ a 
America is reviewed and commended, and reference in this pupils ; ; _— s, but Mr. Walker's work was all that « _ be 
article is made to the gifts of Miss Alice E. Crane, \ number of mandolin clubs have been formed, and the ‘ red. He was greeted by an appreciative and enthus 

Feuchtinger’s pupil, who on the advice of her teacher has T8@nization of at least two new string orchestras in the a a é 

this concert Mr. Walker was heard to very great 


near future is an advance in the right direction, seeing 


gone to Berlin to continue her studies , : al’c | 
eae See that Dubuque already supports a well equipped orchestra idvantage in two organ numbers, Handel’s Largo and 
C. Virgil Gordon as Soloist. The Ladies’ Friday Music Club, with a limited active >P!™™¢Y S$ Berceuse This organist would be a credit to 
a A that } } hil 
ity 1! ila ne tar Irpasses the i) ity ot the iverTage 


sh , ‘ , membership of fifty of our most talented musician ri\ 
C. Virgil Gordon will be the solo pianist at the socia I hesiipag ae . = RANT SA Fes “OTe Ss 
their first recital on November 2. This season promises to OTS@™'st In cities of larger Compass 


meeting of the Metaphysical Convention at Madisor : 7. eo. . nA ai os 
. . Find " _ v¢ a very profitable one in the way of study and enjoy Plattsy Wis Miss Rountree’s pupils gave a 
Square Garden Concert Hall to-morrow (Thursday) af lhe . b ete: ; °F ; wt a M cin Tall 
‘ ’ ; ment as wt A number of artists’ recitals will be given wie & rr oes y BOUETEC al 
ernoon at 3 o'clock 2 H Peet . i ears i See 
under their auspices pup show carelt raining, and their efforts were 
| ted t 1 higl degree As ig at this recital 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Miss Claire Harrington is a young violinist who is a alicia : 
O'Neill's pabieDinns were enthusiastic 


decided acquisition to musical circles in Dubuque She is sgl: : K K 
: : ally encored rHRYN KYL? 
r] pupil and former assistant teacher of Claud Madden, of : “ine 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. Minneapolis, Minn., and has won high encomiums as an 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical oloist, as well as a most successful teacher. Shx Virgil Piano School Musicales. 
Learning in America. plays with a delicacy and feeling seldom heard in one so , : . 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. young imal, — aren piowilpednadios pe Pe iengcabe: ae 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a \ Hawley program is in preparation by pupils of the mi - wae! Fifteenth stro rf : ee os ” ; ey 
Wednesday evenings at 8 o’clock and Thursday and Fri 


Musical College. _ . ‘ees e 
° School of Vocal Art, in which twenty of his songs wil : 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, «given in recital, in the near future, a compliment to ““\i) 11) overs, or those interested in the progressive 
this popular young composer : “Shieh eae ee he ; a ann : 
ACTING, ORATORY ia 2 . fica ( der Cac ig il ( dially invited No 
° The leading musicians of Bellevue are rehearsing an |. ai ; 
ckets are equired 


LANGUAGES. opera to be given soon under the direction of Mrs. Caro 
ao oF a emece line Tew, of Dubuque 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FaLK The latest innovation in the way of physical training in Florence Schubert Married. 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, Dubuque is a gymnasium for women and children, nicely he young pianist, Florence Schubert, of Philadelphia 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8. E. JACORSOHN. : oe ' J —_—— o | 
RUDOLPH GANZ, a CHARLES GAUTHIER, equipped with apparatus specially adapted to «heir physica vas married it it city October 17 to James Diverty God 

ERMAN DEVRIES. ; f . 2 

HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. ds. This work is under the direction of M ean y Schu Emma Schubert, th 
_Catalogue Mailed Free. Hi irrington, who is an able and enthusiastic teacher known guitar and mandolin player 
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MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, mezzo. —s | irs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


CONTRALTO 
Pupil of LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, Beuteaiel®. 
Address HANNNH &@ HAMLIN, 523 Fine Aris Building, CHICAGO, 


Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. Recitals from Russian Composers. 
ADDRESS: 1402 Anditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, ————— | HARRISON WII) oer, [ALLEN SPENCER, 














For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN Managers, PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals 
Persona! dddress : 608 Fine Arts Building. 522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. cull 6, Address KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 








241 Piano aad 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, MARY PECK THOMSON, Pees Ave., a 'Hmerican Violin School. 


| 
ACCOMPANIST. | SOPRANO, CHICAGO. Instruction. JOSEPH Director. 
Kimball Hall, or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO Fifth Fleor, 
| ; ‘GRACE BUCK, 243 Wabesh ave, CONCERT CO. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, MEZZO SOPRANO. CHICAGO. ORCHESI Ra. 
Vv C IOR GARWOOD, 3031 Prairie avenue, asain Tit. Two anosEt®, FOR CATALOGU o PUPILS. 


CELEBRATED VOCAL STUDIO. 
Suite 54 and ss, Kimball Hall, Kimball Hall, Chicago. . A. CLIPPINGER, KARLETON HACKETT, 


eS ae " ‘ncaciamainaniishias The Art of Singing, Teacher of Singin 
ee eT CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, eens Chicago. I j enn A oe 
~H ° ’ CONCERT PIANIST. Instruction. : os sa 

Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomficid-Zeis! i 
agian For terms and dates address i % of © tt bh Ik dL ric Sc hool. Musical 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 0 SC a yp and Dramatic. 
A number of schoiarships awarded to talented applicants in every Department 
FOR THE of the School. Applications not received after September 1. 
MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN PIANOFORTE Fall Tare ennee Monday, Saptomber f0. 

ON es ent KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash A CHICAGO 
For full information concerning normal instruction or L. 6. Gottechelk Director. , ow . 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL TRAINING scHoo.,| AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Handel Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARD, | pe tarere rn cea el AU | Leite Ottis RRS van “Song, “Viele 
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SINGING MASTER. LARD GUNN, HOWARD WELLS, Piano; KARLETON ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; Jan Katac, 

The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for lis* HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, HOLMES COWPER, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 
STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Buildi Gee, desk d Wabash, CHICAGO. GLENN HALL, RaGNA LINNE, MABEL GOODWIN, | tors. 

divas Sore OS ng, fo SOCKSOR a8 acess, A 4 Catalogue mailed free 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory 





Available for a limited number of Special Engagements — 


The Favorite * , } 

American Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 

TENOR, N= Extended Tour, Season 1900-1901, 
’ & With Chicago Concert Club. 


Address F. C. NIXON, 724 Kimbal! Hall, CHICAGO, III. 
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Charles Russell gave a cello recital on the 5th at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

A musical was given recently at Forest, Ohio, by Miss 
Vera Shafer. 

Miss Edith Gleason has opened a school in music at 
Ware, Mass. 

Charles Delmont is to sing at Mrs. Dexter’s concert, 
Whitman, Mass. 

A reception was given at the Kelso School of Music, 
Joliet, Ill, early in the month, 

At the Sickner Conservatory of Music, Wichita, Kan., 
a recital was given early in the month. 

The usual Saturday afternoon piano recitals at Schu- 
bert Hall, Wilmington, N. C., have been resumed. 

A recital was given on the 16th by Miss Bertha Stan- 
hope, of Providence, R. I., at Masonic Hall, Newport. 

H. L. Conant, violinist, and E, M. French, pianist, of 
Taunton, Mass., gave a recital on the 15th in Historical 
Hall. 

Miss Beatrice Endinger, of Hayesville, Ohio, took part 
in the musical given by Miss Hattie Campbell recently at 
Mifflin. 

The musical faculty of the Alabama Central Female Col- 


lege gave a recital at Alumnz Hall, Tuskaloosa, Ala., 
on the 5th. 
Prof, F. A. Dunster gave an organ recital at Christ 


Church, Fitchburg, Mass., on the 12th. The full vested 
choir of the 

The Chester, Pa., Conservatory of Music is conducted by 
by Prof. Harry Oglesby, at 1119 Edgmont avenue. It is 
the conservatory’s eleventh year. 5 

\ complimentary recital was given by Miss Maud 
Carrol, assited by Mrs. Henry Clothier and Miss Hoff- 
man, at Alpena, Mich., recently. 

Miss Butterfield, soprano, was assisted by George B. 


church assisted. 


Stevens, pianist, at the song recital given in Scientific 
Hall, Gloucester, Mass., on the 15th. 

Frank E. Johnson, of Campello, Mass., has composed 
and published a composition for the piano dedicated to 
Miss Louie Josephine Noyes, of Whitman 

A second musicale was given in honor of Alfred Roger- 
son Barrington, on the 15th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hosmer Humphreys, Columbus, Ohio. 

At the woman’s convention, held September 30 at the 
home of Judge and Mrs. Clark, Lebanon, Ohio, Mrs. 
Hough and Miss Bessie Owens gave the program. 

A piano recital was given in Guernsey Hall, Scranton, 
rai. by the students of the Conservatory of Music, as- 
sisted by the faculty, J. Alfred Pennington, Miss Mabel 


French and Hu. Huffmaster. 


The following took part in the song recital given by 
Miss Marie D. Seabrook in the ballroom of the Mills 
House, Charleston, S. C., on the 3d: Mrs. Kershaw, John 


Kershaw, Miss Seabrook and Mr. Cay. 
[hose who assisted in the musical tea given at the resi- 


dence of Mrs. Shemwell, Asheville, N. C., were Prof. 
Charles Rice and children, Miss Buxton, Miss Carter, 
Miss Ratcliff and Professor Douthwaite. 


The violin competition for the Steinway free scholar- 

music department of Yale was held on the 

The judges were Prof. Horatio W. Parker, Prof. 
Sanford Isadore Troostwyk 

4 musicale given at the home of Mrs. Samuel 


ship of the 
10th 

Samuel and 
was 


Thomas, of 


of the Robins’ Nest, a home for crippled children, lo- 


cated in Irvington. It was the social event of the season. 

Miss Kathryn Wemmell, of New York, was compli- 
mented very highly by the Queen City Park (Vermont) 
Association, during the summer season, on her choice 
selection of vocal numbers and her very sympathetic 
voice. 

On October 1 and 3 two musicales were given by Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers, Guy Bevier Williams and P. A. Laffey 
in the First Methodist Church, Oshkosh, Wis., the profits 
of which go to the building fund of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society. 

A musical recital was given in the auditorium of Mon- 
roe College, Forsyth, Ga., October 12, by Signor Luigi 
Sertori, Prof. C. W. Wright and two of his pupils, Miss 
Singleton, organist of Christ Church; Mrs. Hall and Mrs. 
Stallings. 

Early in the month Miss Doice Grossmayer gave a 
pupils’ recital at the Knight-Campbell music rooms, Den- 
ver, Col. The performers were Miss Fannie Weinberger, 
Miss Marjory Childs and Miss Ione Phelps, assisted by 
Mrs. George Sethman, contralto. 

On the 8th occurred the formal opening to the public 
of the Toledo, Ohio, Conservatory of Music. The next 
evening a musicale was given by Bradford Mills, baritone; 
Ernest Levan Owen, pianist; Jean A. Parre, violinist; 
Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin and Miss Carrie E. John- 
ston, readers. 

There was a large attendance on the oth at the musical 
under the direction of Mrs. W. R. Waldecker, at Wood's 
Commercial College, Washington, D. C. The musical 
numbers were given by Mrs. Waldecker, Miss M. O’Far- 
rell, Mr. Glick, Miss O. Hoffman, C. Shreve. Mrs. Wal- 
decker was piano accompanist. 

A concert will be given at West Gardner, Mass.. Oc- 
tober 24. The program will be of miscellaneous num- 
bers, followed by “In a Persian Garden.” The soloists 
will be Miss Beauchemin, Mrs. Cora Mae Knapp, Walter 
Knapp, James H. Cafferty, C. M. Bickford, violinist, and 
Walter S. Kennedy, pianist and director. 

Miss Kate Arnold gave a concert at North Adams, 
Mass., on the 12th, assisted by Miss Sara B. Gibson, of 
the Troy Vocal Society; Miss Edna Herrick, of Troy, 
N. Y.; Clarence Phillip, violinist, of the Troy Conserva- 
tory of Music; Clarence W. Reynolds, Joseph T. Hunter 
and John L. Howes, accompanist, of North Adams. 

The first recital of the season 1900-01 of Roanoke, Va., 
Female College was given on the 8th. It was a faculty 
recital for the purpose of introducing three members of 
the college staff of professors: Miss Brown, of Georgia, 
vocal music teacher and elocutionist; Miss Lindsay, of 
Kentucky, pianist, and Miss James, of Danville, teacher of 
piano. 

A concert is to be given in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, 
Mass., November 1, by Miss Maria Lindstrom, soprano; 

Jacques Hoffmann, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
the Worcester Board of Trade Glee Club, George D. 
Morse, Mme. Claudia Founier, Dr. A. J. Hardin, August 
Anderson. The accompanists will be Everett J. Harring- 
ton and Mrs. Amy Stockbridge. 

The musical season was inaugurated at Unity Hall, 
Hartford, Conn., on the 10th, when Miss Mildred A. E. 
Camp, of New York, the young soprano, was the débu- 
tante. She was assisted by Miss Grace Preston, contralto; 
Mrs. Harriet Johnson Holt, soprano, and E. N. Kelly, 
tenor. Miss Marie S. Bissell, of New York, played the 
accompaniments out of compliment to Miss Camp. 

The organization which is to be known as the Kalsow 
Concert Company will have among its personnel the fol- 
lowing widely known entertainers: Hugo Kalsow, Mrs. 
Scripps-Ellis, Miss Emma Beyer, Miss Margaret Wurz- 
burg, G. Arthur Depew, Michael Lambert, Sam L. Slade, 
Miss Ella M. Daker, Miss Mabel S. Leonard, Miss Emma 
E. P. Williams, Miss Margaret MacKenzie, H. P. Wil- 
liamson and Fritz Kalsow. 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Ewan, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lyndon Lyman and Miss Estelle Ewan contributed solos, 


duets, trios and violin selections at a special musical serv- 
ice in the Presbyterian church at Perth Amboy, September 
30. On the previous evening, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Alec Irving, Miss Louise L. Hood and Jere M. Cobb, 
they gave an evening of music and recitations at the West- 
minster, in the same city. 

Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, of Philadelphia, will give 
a piano lecture-recital in Unity Hall, Exeter, N. H., on 
Thursday evening, November 22. The following ladies 
will serve as patronesses: Mrs. Harlan P. Amen, Mrs. 
John J. Bell, Mrs. William Burlingame, Mrs. William H. 
C. Follansby, Mrs. George L. Isley, Mrs. Henry A. 
Shute and Mrs. James A. Tufts, which list would indi- 
cate that the affair will be a society event. 

The first concert of the recital series was held on the 
oth in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
consisted of “In a Persian Garden” and a miscellaneous 
program. The performers were Miss Rachel B. Frease, 
Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, S. T. Biddoe, David T. Moore and a 
pianist. The singers all occupy prominent church posi 
tions in Pittsburg. Miss Frease is the solo soprano in the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, Mrs. Lafferty 
is the solo contralto at St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, and 
Mr. Beddoe is tenor of the quartet choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 


The concert 


The pupils of Miss Ella Phillips gave a musical recital 
at Waukesha, Wis., October 4. Those who took part in 
the program were Misses Laura Wolf, Graser, 
Vida Miller, Lyla Imig, Myrtle Stark, sickert, 
Jessie Fisher, Coral Imig, Blanch Fletcher, Eva Moore, 
Mamie Kohler, Emma Dable, Alice Johnstone, Jessie 
Gernon, Lela Blott, Lila Foat, Katie Imig, Estelle Killips, 
May Mackenzie, Ella Rehberg, Ingersoll, Ina 
Plum, Ida Sleep, Edna Foat, Mabel and Irene Shiffman, 
Jennie Drought, Masters Louie Kern, Neal Superneau, 
Artie Wolf, Harry Drought. 


Louise 
kmma 


Louise 


Albert Gehring will give a course of lectures in the lec 
ture room in Clark Hall, College for Women, Cleveland, 
Ohio, begining Wednesday, October 10, at 2:30 o’clock, 
on “The Meaning and Power of Music.” The subjects 
will be as October 10, “Music Purely 
Formal Play of Tones”; October 17, “Music as an Art 
October 24, “Music in the Hands of the 
Associationists’”; October 31, “Music as a Picture of the 
World” (the theories of Schopenhauer and Lotze); Ne 
November 14, 


follows: as a 


of Expression”; 


vember 7, “Music as an Epitome of Life’; 
“Music as a Symbolic Art”; November 21, “Music as a 
Mirror of the Mind.” 

A reception was given in September at the Baldwin Hall 
by the faculty of the Terre Haute, Ind., School of Music 
and Dramatic Art. J. H. Kowalski 
ceiving by the following young ladies of this city: 
Wheeler, Anna Carlton, Jessie Perdue, Nellie 
Cora Hanish, Mrs. Theo. Frank, Mrs. A. M 
Mollie Blake, Elizabeth Strong, Clara Scholz, of 
apolis; Estelle Juntgen, of Kansas, and Grace Jenckes 
The following members of the faculty took part in the 
program: Miss Maud Jennings, Miss Inez Taylor, Miss 
Mary Katzenbach, Mme. Ida Serven, Mrs. George Ells 
worth Holmes, Hugh McGibney, J. Henry Kowalski 

After an agitation of more than three years a perma- 
nent orchestra for Denver, Col., is now assured. Two of 
the men who have been actively engaged in organizing 
the orchestra are Henry Houseley and Charles Horst, 
both musicians of wide experience and high standing. 
Mr. Houseley will be conductor and Mr. Horst concert- 
master, filling the two most important positions splen- 
didly. Prominent among the other musicians who are 
working for the success of the enterprise are Mrs. C. D 
Smissaert, Miss Florence Taussig, Everett Steele, Emil 
Zietz, Henry Hannington, Fritz Thies, P. Gottesleben and 
E. A. Peters. All the music companies in the city have 
promised to make substantial subscriptions to the enter- 
prise. Besides these all the musical clubs in the city are 
expected to co-operate, and there are many prominent 
people who have promised aid 


was assisted in ré 
Sophie 
Filbeck, 
Higgins, 
Indian- 


musicians and society 
whose names are not yet given out. A guarantee fund 





Ardsley, N. Y., on Saturday, for the benefit 
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of $2,000 will be raised before the first concert, which, it 
is expected, will be given during the latter part of No- 
vember, either in the Lyceum Theatre or the First Bap- 


tist Church. 


Caroline Gardner Clarke. 
yan those of the social and musical world by 


whom Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke has been en- 
tertained may be mentioned Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
Gray Gables; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, Buzzards 
Bay; Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston; Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Dudley Warner, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs 
Henry M. Whitney, Brookline; Mrs George B. Car- 
penter, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, New York city; Mrs. W. B. Howard, Bar 
Harbor; the Misses Ogden Jones, Newport; Mrs. Cam- 
den Dike, Brooklyn; the late Governor Ames, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph White, Brookline; Mrs. Bartold 
Schlesinger, Brookline; Mr. and Mrs. Otto Dresel, Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe and Marion Crawford. 

When in London Madame Clarke sang at one of Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Henschel’s “at homes,” Mr. Henschel 
accompanying her. She also sang at an “at home” at 
Mrs. Alexander Siemens’, as well as at the residences of 
Madeline Schiller, Laura Ormiston Chant and Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling McKinley. 

Edward Lloyd was most anxious to have Madame 
Clarke make an oratorio season in England, which later 
she will probably do. 

In Germany Frau Amalia Joachim, the great singer and 
interpreter of German lied, wife of Joachim, whose fame 
is world wide, predicted a brilliant career for Madame 
Clarke in the line of lieder, her “ausspreche” being 
so perfect. Madame Clarke had the opportunity of tak- 


ing a professional tour with this renowned artist. 
Madame Clarke is known to the social world as Mrs 

James Washington Bartlett Her home is in Trinity 

Court, Boston, where she has a very large suite of apart- 


ments 


Louise B. Voigt. 
| age sence are a few press comments on this wel 


known soprano, who appears to be as much in de 


mand as ever Her past season has been one of 
continuous successes, and she has sung in every large city 
from Maine to Galveston, and from Milwaukee to Atlanta: 

Miss Louise B. Voigt was welcomed, not only as a Cincinnat 
singer, but as an artist who proved that she can well afford to 
stand upon her own merits. In the two arias sung she met the de- 
mands of the recitative and aria splendidly, and imparted to them 
both dramatic spirit and a dramatic delivery. There was a good deal 
of intensity in the climaxes, which were well sustained with a clear, 
ringing, penetrating voice. Her upper notes are never in doubt and 
the phrasing is clear and distinct.—Commercial-Tribune, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Miss Voigt, who had the principal soprano work, made an excel- 
lent impression. She has a pure, strong and well cultivated voice, 
and takes the many high notes with perfect ease in Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah.”—Times and Dispatch, Reading, Pa. 

The soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt, has a clear soprano voice, 
of good quality, under perfect control, capable of doing satisfactory 
work —Evening Journal, Milwaukee, Wis 


Miss Voigt’s voice is particularly sweet and clear—a voice that 
attracts and pleases as thoroughly as does the personality of the 


singer.—Tlain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 


The soprano, Louise B. Voigt, was rapturously encored after each 
number. Her whole being seems filled with song. Her high notes 
were clear as a bell and her range is wonderful.—Tribune, Galves- 
ton, Tex. 


Williams-Miles Recital. 
Evan Williams and Gwilym Miles, two of the most 
popular singers in this city, will give their first public re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday evening, Novem- 


Richard Byron Overstreet. 


OVERSTRE 
gaged to sing “The Messiah” with the 
Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, and in him 
they will find not only an exceptional 
voice, but all those qualities necessary to make the true 





=T has recently been en- 





artst. 

Richard Byron Overstreet began his musical studies 
when very young, and after a thorough course in piano 
and theory took up the study of voice. While still a youth 
he had completed the entire coursé of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, of Indianapolis, Ind., under the able 
guidance of F. X. Arens. After his graduation from this 
conservatory, in 1897, he came to New York and renewed 





RICHARD BYRON OVERSTREET. 


his studies under Arens. During 1898 he was heard in a 
recital in this city. His success was splendid, and a num 
ber of musicians and musical people endeavored to have 
him give a series of recitals, but on the advice of friends 
he thought it best to go at once to Europe. This he did, 
and in Berlin he studied German lieder under Prof. Felix 
Schmidt, of the Royal High School of Music, and later 
with Prof. Alfred Blume, who has turned out so many 
great singers. He met with great successes in Germany, 
and returned to America last season Although too late 
to do much in a professional way, he was engaged as one 
of the soloists of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ Fes 
tival, where he was not only well received, but was ac 
corded the highest praise for his artistic rendering of his 
numbers. 

On returning to America he located in New York, and 
in a short time was successful in securing an excellent 
church position as solo bass at the famous “Little Church 
Around the Corner,” where he remained until May 1 of 
this year, when he accepted a more lucrative position in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Orange, N. J 

In the last nine months he has been heard in a number 
of cities in the East, and always receives the highest praise 


and flattering eulogiums from the critics. At the Rio 





Grande (Ohio) College, where he was engaged to furnish 
the music, he scored a triumph, and the scholars would 
not let him go without singing three encores In the 
evening of the same day Mr. Overstreet gave a recital, 
which drew a crowded house. Later he appeared in In- 
dianapolis and New York, as well as other Eastern cities 
He will this season fill a large number of concert engage 
ments, and there is no doubt but that he is destined to 
become one of America’s most popular bassos 

Hereunder are a few press criticisms of this artist: 

The session opened at 2 p. m. to-day with a recital by Byron 
Overstreet, basso, of New York (formerly of Indianapolis), and 
Charles Hansen, organist, of Indianapolis. Mr. Overstreet made a 
must favorable impression. His sojourn in Europe has broadened 
his art, which is now permeated by the flavor of esthetic ripeness. 
Particulary delightful was his smooth vocalization of florid passages 
in the Handel aria, “But Who May Abide,” and his sympathetic in 
terpretation of Richard Strauss’ exquisite “Tcaum durch die Dam 


merung.”’—Indianapolis News. 


The singing of Richard Byron Overstreet, of New York city, was 


tration of what thorough training can do with a 


an, excellent i 





naturally fine voice His rendering of the tender song entitled 
“Forgotten,” seems to have especially captivated the lovers of music 
Galia, Ohi limes 


\ Berlin musicale and reception, the m being given 











by Richard Byron Overstreet, the Amer ne, who has 
been here in Berlin for two years. S.nce he has been 
w Prof. Alfred B e, with w e has accomplished a great 
deal in so short a time The program was a very well selected one, 
nd was given in a most artistic ma Mr. Overstreet’s singing 
of “Der Wanderer,” Schubert, showed his remarkable range, and was 
well received. ““Die Ablosting,”’ which was sung with great effect, 
showed careful study, and was well interpreted. One is always glad 

» see Schumann's “Two Grenadiers” on a program, and especially 


when given in as good a style as Mr. Overstreet gave it, having to 


The German Times, Berlin, Germany, Ve 





sing it the second t 


cember 11, 1899 


Honors for De Vere at Home and Abroad, 
A FTER the one triumphant appearance at the opening 


of the Symphony Hall, in Boston, Mme. Clementine 
De Vere was obliged to hurry back to Europe to resume 
her engagements there. This artist made a flying trip 
across the ocean to fulfill the Boston date contracted for 
last season Madame De Vere sailed for England last 
Wednesday on the steamer Germanic. In England she has 
been singing with great success with the Moody-Manners 
Opera Company. Following are some extracts from the 
English papers on Madame De Vere’s appearances: 


Rachel, the young princess brought up as a Jewess, who first de 
b & 1! I é 


nounces and then saves her Christian lover, and meets death rather 
than betray her religion, was finely played by Madame De Vere, who 
has recently joined the company rhe Belgian prima donna, for 
merly a member of the Grau Grand Opera Company in America, is 
a finished artist, with command of every vocal resource Her voice 


re and resonant, of the kind that sings in one’s ears long after 


ne has heard it. Her rendering of the Jewess’ part was marked 
by delicacy and pathos; her movements and poses were graceful and 

1 chosen, and in a somewhat Eastern dress she made an exceed 
ingly .pleasing figure. Her performance of the air, “He Will Re- 
urn,” in the second act, delighted the audience. To-day Madame 
De Vere-Sapio plays Michaela in “Carmen,” where she wil] no doubt 
give an equally good account of herself.—Manchester Guardian, 
October 4, 1900 


Madame De Vere, in the character of Rachael, scored a triumph- 





unt vocal and dramatic success. She played the part with rare in 
telligence, and her rich and flexible voice was employed to the 
greatest advantage in the music devolving up her Signor Sapio 
directed the opera with conspicuous ability and watchful care 


I 
am Gazette, October 10x 


Madame De Vere as Rache s eminently suited for the part, and 


she created an extraordinary furore by the excellence of her vo 
calization, the wonderful gradation of tone she produces, from a 
crescendo to a pianissimo, and the charm of her pure and liquid 
voice Birmingham Post, October 1, 1900 

There have been one or tw hange n the principal artists since 
the company’s last visit to Leicester, the chief being perhaps the 
addition of Madame De Vere, a charming exponent of the operatic 


art. * * * While Madame De Vere as Elsa was exquisite both as an 





aC and vocalist, mention should be made of. her beautiful ren 
dering of the song, “Elsa’s Dream,”’ which is one of the gems of 
the piece.— Leicester Free Press. 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by; ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 
Instruction given singly or in classes. 
b course for children. 


eee 301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


- * 

Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Lescheti Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 

ADDRESS 

Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 














—_—— Prager Strasse, 251. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


emcee’ HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 











Personal interview daily, 1 to % 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
$2 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Siagers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Chicago Orchestra under its 
Theodore 
opening 


iamed leader, 


lhomas, its 


and 


events have 





and closing 
made the musical season. 
More than ever is this fact 
apparent in the present year 
and the opening rehearsal of 
yesterday afternoon was rec- 


ognized by everyone as a 


direct announcement that 
socially, as well as music- 
ally, the season of 1900-’oI 
had commenced. The event 
was in many ways notic.aodle 
and the audience ga hercd 
to honor the Chicago Or- 
chestra on the auspicious 


occasion was well qualified 


and in all ways worthy. 
That there should be a lacking in the attendance of the 
boxes was not extraordinary, for Paris this year has 


and many of 


claimed many of our prominent Chicagoans, 

those not Exposition-inclined have not yet returned home 
from their varied summerings. But if many of the fa- 
miliar faces were missing and missed one could not but 


the number of new and evidently musical 


interested young people who were to be 


be surprised at 
and consequently 


seen. Most healthy is this sign of steady growth in musi- 


cal culture and refinement, the student wakening to the 
glorious fare weekly provided by our noble orchestra. 
They came to listen and learn, broaden the narrow 


the ordinary musical education with 


m of that which is highest in musi- 
competent 


circum me ae of 


the splendid presentati« 


cal art by an orchestra of international fame, 


n every way to do the completest justice to whatever sub- 


‘t it might undertake 


* * * 


Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the baritone, announces the 


recital 


opening of his season by a complimentary song 

on Friday evening, November 9, in University Hall. The 
invitations will be limited to 500. The patronesses and 
assisting will be announced later. 


artists 


E. PRESSON cect 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 





VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


CHICAGO OFFICE ) 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, q 

224 Wabash Avenue, { 

October 20. 1900. | 
OR a number of years the 
standard of music in Chi- 
cago has been set by the 








From Nashville comes news of the immense success 
attending the first concert given by the Philharmonic Club 
of that city. Campanari and Seeboeck gave a program 
which was received with great favor, Seeboeck being re- 
called no less than twelve times. The Nashville American, 
speaking .of Seeboeck’s performance, says: 
Seeboeck was spelled in type which printers would recognize as 
some ten or twelve points smaller than that in which Campanari ap 
if not 
not so heralded, 


though, in truth, as is the peer, the su- 


of the baritone as a 


pears, a player he 


perior, singer. He was but a 


close inspection as often develops in one artist a subtle something 
which has heretofore escaped notice or applause, as it dissipates the 
more gorgeous tints of the glamour which surrounded another in 
the supreme moment of his vogue. intelligently 
applied, though it may add to the one, does not necessarily detract 
from the other, and Campanari is truly a great singer. The 
bination offered to the Nashville public the rarest musical treat it 
has enjoyed since the great diva, Adelina Patti, last 
city, and its variety gave to it a fullness which was 
than that event. 

Seeboeck—the 
which art demands 


Such a comparison, 
com- 
sang in this 
even greater 
loss of the Christian name is one of the sacrifices 
in return for greatness the 
dainty thing which the program described as a 
credited to Stavenhagen. From 
the audience lost count 
and furious were the demands for the 
method 


opened program 


with a preludio, 


and its conclusion to the close of 


the concert, between set numbers and en- 


so fast latter and so 
the 


other pianist who has appeared in Nashville. 


cores, 


amiable responses. Seeboeck’s resembles that of no 


His manner of gong 


after his notes resembles nothing so much as a performance on a 


xylophone, and not infrequently the spectacular effect suggests three 


card monte--a sort of “now you see it and now you don’t,” but 


conscious that 


The 


invariably and unerringly you hear it, and are never 


before has so delicious a sound reached your ear. audience re 


ceived the “a” of the double number with such warmth that the 
pianist was obliged to rise and bow before he could go on to “b, 
and when he had concluded that they recalled him twice. In his 
second appearance he gave several of his own compositions. hey 
could scarcely be considered ambitious, but they were so charm 
ingly invested with life and nature in their gentler moods, and ren 
dered with irresistible art that the breathless drinking in of the 
music gave way to a spontaneous outpouring of admiration at the 


and again to the 
See- 
who heard 


conclusion of each, and the player returned again 


stage to play another or bow in recognition of his reception. 


boeck is 
him last night, 


greater, in the minds of many 
Rosenthal, if the 


a great 
than 


pianist 


Paderewski or highest motive 


of art be to give pleasure. 

given by Mrs. 
Mrs. Williams 
has acquired an enviable reputation as teacher of singing 
and it was evident from her lecture that 


Interesting and clever was the lecture 


Stacey Williams at Steinway Hall to-day. 


and voice builder, 


this reputation had been gained legitimately. Mrs. 
Williams is a woman of great personality. She speaks 
clearly, incisively, and knows how to handle the subject 


she undertakes. Remarks which would be valuable to the 


vocal students of any method were heard in the course of 
being received with 


The lec 


the afternocn, many points of interest 


large 


applause by the 


audience whic! h attended 


Address 


Jan 
young pianist of 


gree 





104 West 58th Street, 


ture abounded with apt quotations and illustrations and 
from an educational worthy of the 
attention received. Mrs. Williams 
has solved some of the weighty problems which perplex 
the majority of singers and singing teachers. A pupil of 
some of the most noted American and European teachers, 
Mrs. Williams has devoted a large part of her life to the 
study of tone production, this eminently 
successful. Young singers studying with her are taught 
from the foundation to acquire an even register, and so 
well does Mrs. 
ment that there are few who experience any difficulty in 
obiaining an 


viewpoint was well 


Analytical, yet concise, 


and in she is 


Stacey Williams understand voice place- 


Ww hose 
fully 


even scale. Two young singers, 


names I did not learn, gave a short program, and 


substantiated the excellence of Mrs. Williams’ method 
The lecture is such as would appeal to the educational 
side of the various music clubs 

* . * 


The lecture and recital arranged for October 25 at the 


Virgil School, and for which Mr. Virgil was to have vis 


ited Chicago, has been postponed until the week of No 
vember I. 


*_ * * 


The Spiering Quartet announces its eighth season in Chi 


cago. Three concerts will be given in University Hall 
Fine Arts Building, with the assistance of the following 
well known artists: W. C. E. Seeboeck, Max Heinrich 
Miss Julia Heinrich and Miss Mary Wood Chase. The 
Drograms are as follows: 
OVEMBER 13, 1900. 
Ouintet in G minor Mozart 
(Two violins, two violas and ’cello.) 
Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 50.... .... Tschaikowsky 
Messrs. Sceboeck, Spiering and Diestel 
Quartet in B flat major, op. 18, No. 6 Beethoven 
DECEMBER 18, 1900 
Quartet in D minor, op. 33 Graedener 
(First performance in Chicago.) 
Songs 
Max Heinrich and Miss Julia Heinrict 
Quartet in E flat major, op. 51 Dvorak 
JANUARY 29, 1901 
Quartet in F majer, op. so, No. 1 Beethoven 
Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and ‘cello Sinding 
Miss Mary Wood Chase, Pianist 
Frank Chirm Nixon announces the engagement of 
Lorraine de l’Archet, violinist, who comes from Eu 
rope to tour under his direction the coming season. Mlle 
De l’Archet is reputed a most fascinating personality and 


an artist of unusual attainments, particularly excelling in 


the French school 
J a 
At Kimball Hall this afternoon another of the concerts 
given in the series by the American Conservatory took 
place. One of the most commendable features in the policy 


American artists. If 
Hattstaedt in 
and 


of this institution is the selection of 
ever a director deserved success it is John J 
rendered in the the 


He gives them opportunities to make them 


his services cause of American 


local artists. 


selves and their talents known to the public. He encour 
ages on every possible occasion and he shows us that 
American and local talent is comparable with the best 


Hattstaedt’s ideas have been 
American artist, 
in the 

Howard 
Mr. Wel 
and his initial ap 
Gifted to an 


It is a gratifying fact that W. 
fully vindicated as regards the for his in 
estimation of 


Wells, 


stitution to-day stands second to none it 
In the 
Miss 


decided ability 


program were 
Blish 
made 


the musical public 
Van Oordt and 





Louise 


pearance with the conservatory unusual de 


musically, as well as intellectually, and possessing at 


fine technical ability, his performance won 


JOSEPHINE S.— 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


NEW YORK. 





GEORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg , Broadway and 25th St., New York, — 
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instant recognition. His interpretations were character- 
ized by strong, manly style, together with remarkable 
power of expression. Mr. Van Oordt played the Pagan- 
ini Concerto brilliantly. He is a violinist of extraordinary 
attainment and surmounts the immense difficulties easily. 
Van Oordt’s playing is of the truly virtuoso order, and 
there is probably no violinist in the country who better un- 
Miss Blish 
her accustomed musicianship and beautiful 
of the Hattstaedt 
of recitals is much commented upon this season. Always 


derstands the art of pleasing an audience 
sang with all 
quality of tone. The excellence series 
artistic, always interesting, this year surpasses even those 


of any previous. 


* * * 
Hannah 
sale to 


Suild 


Interest in the series of pcepular concerts by 
& Hamlin’s artists is becoming brisk, 
say that every chair in University Hall, Fine Arts 


and it is 


ing, will be occupied on the day of the opening recital, 


Monday, November 5. The dates for the following 
five are as follows: Monday afternoon, November 5; 
Tuesday afternoon, November 13; Tuesday afternoon, 


November 20; Tuesday afternoon, November 27; Tues 
day afternoon, December 4; Tuesday afternoon, Decem 


ber II, at 2:30 p. m. 


There has never before been offered such an array of 
talent at such prices—$2.50 for the series of six. 

Among the more recent bookings wf Hannah & 
Hamlin’s artists are: Madame Nordica, Seatile, De- 
cember 18; George Hamlin, in Strauss recital, by 
the Tuesday Musical, of Detroit; Madame Zeisler, 
Evanston, Ill, February 19; Miss ‘Augusta Cottlow, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., December 13; Miss Ger 


Marx, engaged by Miss Eliza S 
Maude Fenlon-Boll 
Mabelle Craw- 
ford, December 18; Lucille 
Stevenson-Tewksbury, Ravenswood, Ul., February 10; 
Mr Mrs. Bicknell Young, Salt Lake City, December 
17 and 19. 
Charles R 


trude Judd and Leon 
Denham, Flint, Mich., January 
man, Ravenswood Choral Club, April 23; 
October 


15; 


Evanston, 19 and 


and 


3aker, traveling who has 


the 


representative, 


been spending a week on road, reports business for 


Hannah & Hamlin’s artists very encouraging 

At Kimball Hall te 
ing recital. He played numbers by 
Grieg, Liszt, Henselt, Reinecke and some of his own com 


Liebling gave a charm 


3eethoven, Chopin, 


day Emil 


positions 
T he 


tures to be given by Walter Spry in the Assembly Room, 


Spiering Violin School announces a series of lec 


Arts Building, the last Saturday of each month, the 


October 27; 


Fine 
first lecture to take plac« 

The the first lecture 
Composers,” be illustrated pro 
gram to Corelli (Her 
man Diestel), two piano pieces by Scarlatti (Walter Spry) 
violin (William Diestel) 


on at Il a. m 


subject of will be “Early Italian 


and will by a musical 


consist of a Sonata for the ’cello 


and the G minor Sonata for the 
i 


notice of Mabelle 
to “Isabelle” 


There is only one distinguished contralto in 
: g 


some extraordinary mistake a 


the 


By 


Crawford, contralto, was made read 


Crawford 
Chicago named Crawford, and that is Mabelle 


7 + . 
Among the musical people who have returned to Chi 
cago for the season is Miss Kate Funck, the talented vio- 
linist, who studied with Auer in St. Petersburg Miss 


Funck spent last year traveling in Europe, finishing with 
a long visit to Paris, where she took part in several pri 
She is one of the most accomplished lady 


vate recitals 


violinists in the city, and should be heard more frequently 


TH 





than heretofore. Another most visitor to THE 
Musica. Courter office was Celeste Nellis, who has been 
for the Miss Nellis 
complished pianist before she left Chicago, having studied 


with Miss Edith Mr 


returned to the scene of her former 


interesting 


abroad ast four years was an ac 


Sherwood, but she has 


a finished art 


Raun and 


labors 


ist—not only a finished artist, but a most charming girl 
May every success attend her! FLORENCE FRENCH 
Harold Bauer. 
B Ye French pianist, Harold Bauer, will soon be heard 
in this country, and, judging frem his wonderfu 


work in Europe and the provinces of Europe, he will cre 
ate a furore. His is the sort of playing that the American 
musical public admire; no trickery, and although he is not 
extremely sentimen‘al, he plays with sentiment; his tech 
nic is no less than wonderful, and he plays with a mu 
sical understanding that is seldom seen in one so young 




















Honored by kings and queens, as well as composers and 
musicians of the highest rank, he now comes to America 
to prove that there is more in piano playing than is seen 
in the mere virtuoso of to-day 

The following are a few oi his press comments 

Brahms’ No. 1 D. minor Concerto found in Haro!d Bauer a 
lent interpreter, who gave to the adagio, witl s | d ascet i 
the powerful crescendo of the effective ron admirable character 
and pulsing life Frankfurter Nachrichten, November 21, 1808 

As pianist an artist named Harold er eared and gained a 
thorough success \ clear, pearly chr ela uc € : 
to any modulations, and a delivery of grea uste are the qualities 
his play r D minor ( to f 1 le ese « 
stances a render “ was pred | ge ne artistic spirit 
and produced a gre effect Kleine I e Novembe Ro® 

We made the acquaintance tir ed ar gure r 
pianist Harold Bauer He esse an even, solid technic, which 
he triumphant! ed it ms’ D minor Concer nd Ch 
pin’s G minor F a not very grateful task The last number 
had under } hand masterly rformance He deve ed br ant 
virtuosity; in particular, a pearly staccato and power f tone 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie N ¢ Frankfurter Journ N 
vember 1898 

With the Se 1 Concert f Sa Saén He I ‘ 
fav f the audience, especia by his t lulat 
early age work, his certain octave play, and his good 
rhythmed rendering of the work so rich, pleasing intilene Dre 
dener Nachrichten, February 5, 1899. 

Saint-Saéns’ Concerto N« G minor j it : i 
ne pianist, H: i] r Phe Scherz ease ‘ 
thing ess f the tu wl as an en 
Ir e! i pianissit 1 € master f gr gt 

e player was great Phe skillful eep finger pr e w I 
luced gr llv this ne gaine for the artist r € plause 
n r ess delight was fe in s scale and = fiorit Ludw 
Hartr Dr lener Nueste Nachrichten, Februar 899 

His ay and touch are especially adapted f tend expression 
n which he exhil 1 r al wealtl r nce He re ered a 
E flat move f Saint-Saén G minor ¢ € “ nl 
noble tone effect. The was equa c Dresde 
Journal, February 4, 1809 

The nist, Harold Bauer a We erited succe ‘ ¢ 
Sec d Conce f Saint-Saé ind two s eces, the 
Ballade of Chop'n and Liszt's Rhapsodie N ¢ He r rkal 
for his faultless technic, the modulating faculty of his touch and |! 
spiritual delivery. Continuous, loud applause mpelled the artist t 
repetitions.—_Dresdener Anzeiger, February 899 

The favorable r ately created | Harol I er was 
strengthened by his late pian evening rhe program contained 
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Julian Pascal. 








ULIAN PASCAL, a Barbadoes pianist of English 
descent, has just arrived in New York The 
credentials of this new aspirant for pianistic hon 
ors are of the highest. His first recital in t 
will be given at Association Ha ut Newark, N 

J m November 2 \ recital in Ne York will follow 
later in the sea l 
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SOUSA’S CASE. 


Decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 


W E publish herewith two appeals from the 

Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia, to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the one the appeal 
of John Philip Sousa, the other the appeal of the 
widow of the late David Blakely. The Supreme 
Court, Judge Brown rendering opinion, has just 
decided the case by giving to the Blakely estate its 
share in all outstanding contracts which were up 
to May 23, 1897, and also giving to the estate the 
right without limitation of time to one-half of all 
royalties on Sousa’s music composed at any time 
prior to November, 1896. As to the right to the 
use of the name, the decision is in favor of Sousa, 
who retains the control. 

In this instance it is interesting to notice the 
opinion of the court regarding the relations of the 
star to the manager, and for this reason it is very 
essential that these decisions should be published, 
coming from such a high and learned tribunal. 

It is impossible for us to give any ideas or esti- 
mates as to the amounts involved in these matters, 
which are subject to an accounting under the order 
of the court. We have no doubt that the question 
means thousands of dollars both ways. James M. 
Beck, of the firm of Beck, Robinson & Kane, 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, was the counsel for 
the Blakely estate: 

Appeal of John Philip Sousa from Common Pleas No. 2, 
Philadelphia. 
BROWN, J. 

The appellant here is the appellee in another appeal 
from the same decree. In that appeal, which we have this 
day disposed of, we considered the most important ques- 
tions involved in the controversy. Only two questions 
require attention here, and before considering them we 
overrule the first, sixth and eighth assignments of error, 
because they are without merit, unless we disturb, in the 
absence of proper reasons, findings of fact by the referee, 
approved by the court below. 

By the second, third, fourth and seventh assignments 
of error we are asked to reverse the decree appealed from 
so far as it requires Sousa to account to complainant for 
all moneys received by him from sales or negotiations of 
the musical compositions composed or controlled by him 
It is urged that the learned 
referee gave no reason for his recommendation as to the 
royalties on the music sold, and that as he held the contract 
between the parties terminated by the death of Blakely, 
consistency required him to find Sousa relieved from all 
liability, under the twelfth clause of the contract, except 
for royalties received during the lifetime of his employer. 

With this clause, unambiguous in its terms, before him, 


up to the death of Blakely. 


out limitation as to duration, and upon Blakely’s death 
was a part of his estate, vested in his legal representative, 
the plaintiff; it attached to all musical compositions com- 
posed or controlled by the defendant at the date of the 
agreement, viz., June 27, 1892, and also to all musical 
compositions composed by him thereafter until the end 
of his employment by Blakely, which I have found ter- 
minated upon Blakely’s death, Blakely expressly assuming 
the risk of loss of costs of publication. From an equitable 
standpoint this clause ought to be so interpreted. Sousa 
entered into the contract with Blakely that his reputation 
as a musician might increase, and that under the latter’s 
intelligent management great profit might come to him 
from his genius and skill. By his contract he agreed 
that the profits of the sales of music composed or con- 
trolled by him at that time and to be composed during 
the time of his employment should be their joint property. 
He stipulated that in consideration of the promises of 
Blakely the latter should share with him in the results of 
work done by him prior to and during his employment. 
During the time of his employment all that he did was 
to be done for the joint benefit of himself and Blakely. 
The latter, by the very terms of the contract, was, during 
its continuance, to have all his time for their mutual 
benefit. 

At the termination of the employment his time again 
became his own, and this decree deprives him of nothing 
resulting from music composed by him since his em- 
ployer’s death. It simply gives the estate of the deceased 
what he had agreed to give, a share of the royalties on 
music composed or controlled by him prior to and during 
the contract, which terminated with Blakely’s death. This 
was an entirely proper agreement to be made by Sousa, 
and the decree of which he complains simply holds him to 
it. In finding that the right of property in the musical 
compositions mentioned in clause 13 of the agreement was 
in the plaintiff, and in recommending a decree that the 
defendant surrender them to her and account for their 
use, the referee was manifestly correct. He read and in- 
terpreted the clause as it was written. Sousa had trans- 
ferred this property to Blakely, and the decree gives his 
estate simply what belongs to it. 

The fifth and ninth assignments are not sustained, and 
the tenth is formally overruled. 

The decree, having done justice to both these complain- 
ing parties, is affirmed, and this appeal dismissed at the 
cost of the appellant. 


Endorsed: 
Ada P. Blakely, individually and as Administratrix of 
David Blakely, Deceased, vs. John Phillip Sousa. 
January Term, 1899. No. 333. 





Appeal of Ada P. Blakely from Common Pleas No. 2, 
Philadelphia. 


BROWN, J. 

Neither the complainant nor the respondent is satisfied 
with the decree made in the court below. Each has ap- 
pealed from it, the former complaining that it gives her 
too little, and the latter asserting that she gets too much. 
The appeal of the complainant, though taken later from 
that of the respondent, be first considered. as it 
raises the most important questions to be disposed of. 
The contract out of which this controversy arose was in 
writing, having been executed by the parties to it on June 
27, 1892, and the obligations assumed by each were to ex- 
tend through a period of five years from August 1, 1892. 

Before the expiration of this period David Blakely, one 
of the contracting parties, died. And the first and most 


will 


important question is as to the effect of his death upon 
the agreement. His personal representative insists that 
the contract was unaffected by his death. That as his sub- 
stitute in it, she has succeeded to all his rights under it, 
and compels full performance by Sousa, the survivor. 
The latter, however, contends that personal service to be 
rendered by the deceased, who possessed peculiar ability 
and qualifications, were the inducement that led him into 
the contract, and that the relations established by it were 
dissolved by the death of him whose personal qualities had 
so induced him. The effect of the death of a party to a 
contract whose distinctly personal services, involving pe- 
culiar skill and experience, are at the foundation of it, in 
the absence of any person that the survivor must accept 
performance by the personal representative of the de- 
ceased, is not in doubt. This is settled by reason, and 
authorities are not wanting in support of it. “All con- 
tracts must be construed with reference to their subject 
matter, and a contract defining an existing relation can 
have no operation when that relation ceases, for its foun- 
dation is gone.” (Bland’s Admr. vs. Umstead, 23 Pa. 316.) 
The general doctrine on this point was very thoroughly 
examined and discussed by my brother, Lowery, J., in 
Dickinson Callahan’s Admr. 7 Harris 227. The con- 
clusion arrived at there seems to be that, if the contract 
a decedent be personal, and the performance of the de- 


’ 


vs 


ct 
ceased himself be the essence thereof, his executors will not 
be liable. Excepting only so far as the contract was brok- 
en during his lifetime, and the instance given of a contract 
to employ artistic or mechanical skill and information, 
such a contract could not devolve upon the representatives 
of the as it “We cannot 
suppose that the deceased was contracting for any kind 
of skill administrators.” (White’s Executors 
Commonwealth, 39 Pa. 175.) “Where the 
for services which involve the peculiar skill of an expert, 
by whom alone the particular work in contemplation of 


deceased, for, was there said, 


in his vs 


agreement is 


the parties can be performed, or, more generally, where 
distinctly personal considerations are at the foundation 
of the contract, the relation of the parties is dissolved 
by the death of him whose personal qualities constituted 
the particular inducements to the Billing’s 
App., 106 Pa. 558 to render 
and perform such duties is subject to the implied condi- 
tion that the in 
health to perform it 
performance impossible, discharges the contract.” 
vs. Phillips, 162 Mass. 399. 

The duty of a survivor of a contract of a strongly per- 
sonal nature to perform his covenants terminates with the 


contract.” 


“A contract such services 


parties shall be alive and well enough 
Death or a disability which renders 


Man 


death of the other party to it, for the reason that neither of 
the contracting parties contemplated attempting perform- 
Where distinctly personal services, 
of 


ance by a substitute. 
requiring peculiar skill, are to be rendered by each 
the contracting parties as inducement to the contract, there 
is mutuality, and the death of either of the parties is the 
death of the contract. In a personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased cannot call upon the survivor to 
perform, and the latter cannot require the obligations to 


such a case 


him to be assumed and discharged by another 

Turning to the contract before us. what was its nature, 
and what effect did the death of Blakely have upon it? 
On its face it forth a combination of the business 
ability of Blakely with the musical talent of Sousa for 
mutual profit. In this there first lies the purpose of the 
agreement, which appears to be the formation of a musical 
organization of his high excellence, the manager of the 
same to be David Blakely, who had been “the manager 
of the late tour of the U. S. Marine Band,” and the musical 


director, John Philip Sousa. Each of the parties to the 


A, 


sets 











he would have done violence to it if he had interpreted 
it differently, and he gave good reason for his con- 
struction of it in saying: “The right to share the profits 
of sales or negotiation of the music referred to is with- 
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contract understood the personal qualities of the other, 
and manifestly regarded them as the inducements to it. 
Without the business qualities, ability and experience of 
Blakely, or the musical skill of Sousa, the organization, 
to be known under the contract as “Sousa’s Band,” would 
not have been formed. We find this where we ought to 
find it—within the contract itself. We there find that 
David Blakely, styling himself “the manager of the late 
tours of the U. S. Marine Band,” was “desirous of perfect- 
ing a new organization, for the purpose of securing higher 
excellence in military bands, and, with that in view, to 
secure the services of John Philip Sousa as its musical 
director.” He was willing, ‘“‘on the terms set forth in the 
contract,” to accept the position. The ninth clause of the 
agreement provides: “The musical direction of the afore- 
said organization shall be in the hands of the said John 
Philip Sousa, and the business management in the hands 
of the said Blakely, as aforesaid, but both shall mutually 
receive counsel in their respective positions, and especially 
regarding the preparation of programs.” The fifteenth 
clause is as follows: “It is agreed that both parties to this 
agreement shall do all that within them lies to make the 
enterprise herein contemplated a success, both musically 
and financially, and in general they shall both spare no 
pains to forward the interests of the business connected 
directly or indirectly therewith.” 

Nowhere does it appear that either of the contracting 
parties contemplated the services of anyone else. They, 
and they alone, by the combination of their own personal 
qualifications were to strive for the success of the enter- 
prise, having understood that each relied upon the peculiar 
qualities of the other; neither bound his executors nor ad- 
ministrators, for the death of either would make it impos- 
sible for the contract to survive, and in such case non 
tenetur promissor. Blakely’s business qualities and ability 
as a manager of the band would pass away with him, and 
Sousa’s great skill would not be found in his executor or 
administrator. The compensation to be paid to Sousa 
included a proportion of the annual net profits of the en- 
terprise. He was not to receive a fixed compensation at 
all times, but one which depended upon the success of 
the enterprise. He agreed to such compensation, feeling 
that the intelligent business direction of Blakely would 
make it sufficient; but in no place in his agreement is 
there any provision on his part that he would trust his 
profits to the business management of another. This 
alone ought to be conclusive of his right to insist that no 
one can be substituted as manager for Blakely. It is 
true that an assignment of the contract was contemplated 
by the parties, but only under certain condition. The 
words “executors or administrators” cannot be found in 
it, or any other words indicating the intention, that upon 
Blakely’s death his personal representative should take his 
place. The learned referee did find as a fact that, be- 
fore and at the time of the execution of the contract, 
Blakely and Sousa contemplated the formation of a cor- 
poration to be known as “The Blakely Syndicate.” It 
was to be perfected by Blakely, and the clause provided 
that “if the corporation should not be formed, the con- 
tract should be and remain in full force as to both parties 
to it.’ This corporation, if formed, was to succeed, by 
assignment of the contract, to the rights under it, but no 


other was to be an assignee. If the contract was to be 
generally assignable, what necessity was there for this 
expressed provision that it might be assigned to the com- 
pany to be formed by Blakely? The answer must be that 
the assignability was clearly limited to the corporation to 
be so formed, and extended to no one else inclusio unius, 


exclusio alterius.’ 


And outside of the contract the learned referee properly 
found that the personal qualities of each of the parties 
constituted a potential inducement to the making of it. 
In her bill of complaint, asking for relief, the peculiar 
skill, business ability and experience of Blakely, and the 
character of the services which he performed under the 
contract, are all set forth, and he must have understood 
when he lived, as his personal representative manifestly 
does now, that these qualities were the inducement lead- 
ing Sousa into the contract. The referee was, therefore, 
clearly right in holding that the relations which had ex- 
isted between Blakely and Sousa under the contract of 
June 27, 1892, and extended by the agreement of Sep- 
tember 10, 1896, were terminated by the former’s death on 
November 7, 1896, and the first four assignments of error 
are overruled. 

We come now to the consideration of the right of 
Blakely’s estate to use Sousa’s name in connection with 
the musical compositions. It is contended by the com- 
plainant that the said name became the property of 
Blakely, and upon his death passed to his estate. Apart 
from the absence of any words showing that any part of 
the contract was assignable, excepting under the limita 
tions already reierred to, the assignment of the name 
“Sousa” cannot be enforced, for the reason that its en 
forcement would be against public policy, and enable th« 
assignee to impose upon and deceive the public by in- 
ducing them to attend concerts under the impression that 
they would be given by Sousa, when in fact he would have 
nothing whatever to do with them. It is true that the 
right of a person to use the name of another in connection 
with a business or a manufactured article passes under an 
assignment and sale of good will of the business, which 
includes the right to the trade name 


It has often been held that a trade mark or a trade name 
representing an article of commerce for local business is 
property which may be disposed of, but the name of an 
artist, an author, a musician or a lawyer has never been 
regarded as a trade name, and as such salable. The value 
of the names of such persons depends entirely upon their 
personal reputation, skill and experience, and is indis 
soluble, connected or associated with the owner.” There 
may no doubt be cases where the personal skill of an 
artist or artisan may so far enter into the value of the 
product that the trade mark bearing his name would, or at 
least might, imply that his personal work or supervision 
was employed in the manufacture. and in such case it 
would be a fraud upon the public if the trade mark should 
be used by other persons, and for this reason such a trade 
mark would hold to be unassignable. It is in any case 
a question whether the use of the trade mark would give 
to the public or to purchasers a false idea as to who made 
the article, and a court of equity would not lend any active 
aid to sustain the claim to a trade mark which would con- 
tain a misrepresentation to the public.” Hoxie v. Chaney, 
143 Mass., 592. 

In Messrs. vs. Fadettes, 168 Mass., 140, the leader of an 
organization attempted to sell all her right, title and interest 
in and to a musical organization or orchestra, together 
with the name by which it was designated, “The Fadettes 
Ladies’ Orchestra,” and it was held that the name was un 
assignable, for the use of it by the assignee would mislead 
and defraud the public, and, for that reason, the claim to 
have the assignment conferred would not be sanctioned by 
the courts. In Skinner vs. Oaks, 10 Mo. App. 45, it was 
held: “If an author were to assign to another the privilege 
of publishing books with his name on their title page, 
or if a painter were to sell to another the privilege of 


placing the former's signature upon the pictures painted 
by the latter, it cannot for a moment be supposed that 
any court would protect such supposed right, even as 
against the original assignor. This point is absolute]; 
clear, both upon principle and authority.” In Hedgmar 
vs. Hedgman, 8 Daly N. Y., 1, it was held “When, how 
ever, the peculiar value of a name is derived solely from 
the personal qualities of the one to whom the name be 
longs, such as his signature, special knowledge and expe 
rience, or from the fact that the article is produced unde 
his personal supervision which imparts to it a specia 
value, ‘then the right to the name is not transmittabl 
It is useless to multiply authorities. The name “Sousa” 
in connection with the band implied his skill, science and 
art; even as against him the assignor of his name to an 
other, the assignment cannot be enforced in a court of 
equity. To do so would be to lend ourself to fraud and 
imposition upon the public, when it is our duty in every 
instance to protect them. The seventh and eighth assign 
ments of error are also overruled 

The fifth assignment challenges the correctness of a find 
ing of fact of a referee. We cannot, and ought not, disturb 
the findings, and the assignment falls. We cannot sustain 
the sixth, because the referee’s conclusion, approved by the 
court below, that Mrs. Blakely was entitled to only one 
half of the net profits of the band’s performances run to 


May 23, 1897, inclusive, was based upon his finding that 
after the death of Blakely, the appellant and the appellee 
had entered into an oral contract, by the terms of which 
the former “was* to employ all members of the band and 
officers, pay all salaries, receive all receipts, pay expenses 
and account for and pay to defendant (Sousa) compensa 
tion in accordance with the terms of the contract between 
him and Mr. Blakely, as it existed at the time of Blakely’s 
death.” At that time the profits were equally divided, in 
accordance with the modification of the contract made by 
Blakely himself, and, as the liability of the appellee to ac 
count for the performance held up to, and including May 
23, 1897, depends upon his oral agreement with Mrs. Blake 
ly, the measure of it must be there found. It was one-half 
of the profits, and the referee properly recommended a de 
cree for the appellee to account. If, as we have held, sus 
taining the referee and the court below, the contract be 
tween Blakely and Sousa terminated at the former's death, 
the latter’s liability to do or perform anything ended at 
the same time. Whatever Sousa may have done after 
Blakely’s death, he did it for himself. The term of em 
ployment ended with the death of his employer, and there 
after the fruits of his genius and skill no longer directed by 
another were his own. The music which he composed 
when his time was his own belonged to him, and no error 
was committed in restricting his liability for royalties to 
the music which had been composed in the lifetime of his 
employer. The ninth assignment, therefore, and the tenth 
which raises all the important questions just disposed of 
are overruled, and the decree of the court below, made in 
accordance with the referee’s exceptionally well considered 
report, is affirmed, and the appeal dismissed at the cost of 
the appellant 
Mitchell, J., Dissents 





° Venice, 

The Hungarians are invading Italy At Vienna there 
was a Hungarian program performed by the city orches 
tra under Maestro Calascione. It consisted of Liszt num 
bers, but the most popular part of the performance was the 


singing of Hungarian songs by a chorus of thirty. 
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St. Lovurs, October 19, 1900. 
E hear a great deal of talk these days about 
of the envy that 
when a_ fellow 


musicians, 
them 


the jealousy 
exists among 
musician is making strides to success, the 


backbiting antl the mean criticisms of one 





another’s work, in whiclf they are con- 
stantly indulging, and it must be admitted that where 
there is such a quantity of black smoke there must be 
some fire. But St. Louis, fortunately. is not cursed with 
this spirit of jealousy rampant among musicians to the 
extent that other cities are bored and hampered by it, 


and its absence is a thing to be greatly praised and en- 


couraged. Goodfellowship in the main exists between 


all musicians, and those who indulge their petty spite 
and fretful whimperings upon the virtues of their fellow 


men and women are too mean and little to be noticed 


by artists. ‘‘Beware of jealousy,” said the im- 


mortal Shakespeare; “it is the green-eyed monster!” And 


serious 
the musician, as well as everybody else, can profit by the 
splendid motto on the Kentucky coat-of-arms, “United 
Individual labor is worth its 
When 


the football team goes out to play the rough and pugilistic 


we stand, divided we fall.” 


weight in gold, but combined effort is priceless. 


American game, the one great force that wins is not the 
full- 


speedy half-back or the long, twisting punts of the 
but it is the combined understanding, the associated 


the crowded effort, the congregated power and 


back 
influence, 
the steady aggregate sirength and force we call “team 
work,” that piles up the score and wins the miniature 
batt] end. The the the 


battle in the same way with army, 
a political party, the same way with any 


same way with 


organization—team work wins 

The musicians of St. Louis are aware of these things. 
Chey appreciate the value of “getting together’ and enjoy 
rhe best 


for the preacher is the preacher, the best companion for the 


ng one another's good fellowship. companion 


lawyer is the lawyer and the best companion for the mu 
sician is the musician. Thoroughly realizing this cardial 
fact, the musicians of this town have formed what they call 
“The Musicians’ Guild.”” The organization exists for the 


purpose of bringing musicians into better acquaintance and 


fellowship with each other, and for the further advance 


ment of music in the city by the combined “team work,” 


which can remove mountains of difficulty. To become a 








member of this guild one must have a good character and 
be possessed, at least, with a thorough understanding of 
harmony. This latter requirement at one bound makes the 
guild an organization for professional musicians only, which 
is as it should be. 

The meetings are held in Alexander Henneman’s cosy 
hall on Olive street, and the usual order of exercises after 
the business is disposed of is two or three musical num- 
bers, followed by free discussion of the merits of the com- 
positions and a criticism of the composers, never of the 
performance or the performers. There is no president of 
this guild, nor other chief officer, but all business transac- 
tions are carried on by and in the name of the executive 
committee. But upon the occasion of each meeting (which 
occur on the first and third Mondays in every month) a 
chairman is decided upon for the following meeting only, 
and it becomes his duty to arrange the program for and 
control the proceedings of the next gathering. Two meet 
ings have already been held, and the success of the organi 
zation is amply assured if good attendance and hearty con 
sumption of material and spiritual refreshment count for 
anything. 

The 


men: 


executive board is composed of the following 


Victor Ehling, W. H. Pommer. Alexander Henne 
man, George C. Vieh and Max Ballman. The members, 
the order of 


George 


Lucien E., 
Moll, 


Hammer 


joining, are as follows: 
Suddens, Paul Mori, Ottmar A. 
A. Weissenfield, Louis 


fi 
Secker, 


Charles Galloway, A. 


stein, Charles Kunkel, James T. Quarles, Alfred G 
Robyn, Frederick Fisher, E. R. Kroeger, Marcus Ep 
stein, A. I. Epstein, Herman Epstein, Arthur Lieber, P. 


G. Anton, Louis Conrath, Edwin Vaile McIntyre, I. L. 
Schoen, Charles Humphrey, August Waldauer, Homer 
Moore, Frank Gecks, Jacob Merschel, Louis Ritter, Vic- 
tor Lichtenstein. 


Viola 


The program of the first meeting was as follows: 


and piano, Victor Lichtenstein and E. R. Kroeger, He 
brew melodies, by Joachim; songs by Dvorak, Charles 
Humphrey; new piano compositions by Russian com 
posers, George Buddens; “The Dignity of the Profes 
sion,’ Alexander Henneman. 

The second program was somewhat shorter: Violin 
and piano, I. L. Schoen and Arthur Lieber; sonate, 


César Franck, songs from “Sigurd” by Reyer, and “Boab- 


dil,” by Moszkowski, Homer Moore, and “Note on 











Miss ADELE MARGULIGS, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


= SOPRANO, ——-_ 
Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





Brahms,’ 
Kroeger. 


by Runciman, read by the chairman, E. R 


* ” * 

The Choral Symphony Society has published a 
pretty and forth 
grams for the concerts of the coming season 


very 
the pro- 
As 
programs were given in full last week in these columns, 


it is unnecessary to repeat them. 


attractive pamphlet, setting 


these 


” € * 
Homer Moore has rented the large store on the ground 


He 


will fit it up most luxuriously as his studio and office 


floor of the Odéon, just to the right of the entrance 


His purpose in getting so large a place is to give him 
room for the numerous recitals which he intends to give 
during the winter without the expense of renting a recita 
hall, ROcKWELL S. BRANK, 


Broad Street Conservatory Concert. 


LARGE and thoroughly audience at 


A tended the 


of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music in the 


appreciative 


a concert given by a few of professors 
con- 
cert hall of the conservatory, at 1331 South Broad street, 
Wedncsday As 


usual the program was one of the highly artistic musical 


Philadelphia, on October 17 


evening, 


events for which the institution is noted, and the audience 


showed its earnest appreciation at the close of each 


number. 
The program was opened with a Sonata, op. 45, for pi 
ano and violin, by Grieg, played by Preston Ware Orem 


and John Witzemann, the talentcd young violinist, who 
has just been added to the faculty he work is in three 
movements, and is considered by musicians as one of the 
greatest of Grieg’s works 

Henry T. Moulton, who is at the head of the vocal d 
partment, was heard in a group of songs by Haydn, R 
binstein and Mattei 

Mr. Moulton possesses a clear, pure bass voice, and he 
sang in a finished and pleasing manner His enunciation 
was excellent and his interpretation musicianly Mr 
Witzemann’s numbers were “Faust” Fantaisie, by Wiem 
awski, and Concerto by Ernst 

The heaviest task fell on Mr. O1 who par pated 
in all of the numbers. He gave as his solo numbers 
“Marche Grotesque” and “Fruhlingsrauschen,” by Sind 
ing, and “En Route,” by Godard, most satisfactorily, as 
he possesses ample technic and is a most scholarly mu 
sician. 


Eppinger’s Compositions. 


AMUEL EPPINGER, of the Eppinger Conservatory 

of Music, has just finished a suite for violin, piano, 
cello and clarinet which will soon be played at a Sunday 
afternoon musicale. The works of this composer have met 
with favor wherever they have been performed, his songs 
“My Thought” and “Slumber Song” having gone through 
a second and third edition respectively These may b 
purchased at the leading music houses The Conserva 
tory, of which Mr. Eppinger is the director, has mad 
great progress in the three years of its existence. A specia 
inducement will soon be made to private schools of New 
York to bring about a co-operation that will prove a grea 
benefit to the music world. More of this plan will be pub 


lished later. Examinations to determine grades of appli 


cants are held daily at the Conservatory, 





Leonora 
See 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


ackson 
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ITINERARY: 


November- Middle States. 

Decem Trans-Missouri States. 

January - Southern States 

Pebruary and March—Pacific Coast and 
Western States. 

April—Eastern States. 


Transcontinental Tour 
1900-1901. 


Beginning October 15. 














For Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, ‘SARNEGIE NAW VorK. 





Tour Now Booking 





RAFAEL 2} () S 


Address: 





* 
Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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this conduct would have been sanctioned by the musician gil training whom he discovered last September when on a 

























































giving the recital, and feel assured that the contre‘emps concert trip to Bangor, Me., with his already famous boy 
arose solely from ignorance and gaucherie on the part of pupil, Miner Walden Gallup Master Beaupré give 
the impromptu manager. To avoid any repetition of un promise of following closely in the footsteps Master 
pleasantness of the kind, I will take the occasion to ask Gallup, and already the audiences attending Mr. Mariner's 
ess Mr 


that those wishing me to attend recitals where no manager musicals are watching with interes 























is in evidence will kindly see that tickets for the same are Mariner hopes for exceptional results re the seasor 
sent to me in advance. After experiencing such discour is over 
teous treatment, in vivid contrast to that received from the The following press notice from the Bangor mmercial 
Boston Symphony managers, I will be inclined to fight was received during the week, and shows the interest that 
shy of recitals of doubtful merit this little boy incites in his native city 
A glance at the various studios around town assures m oe ae yy, E. — . ee ee 
that a Presidential campaign has no effect on the musician View avenue, left on Saturday forenoon for New York, where 
in fact, everyone seems exceptionally busy egin lie der Frederic Mariner the cele 
Miss Cole, the Virgil Clavier exponent, has returned >mted — Som - Pagel ee pea hago Bangor recently se 
from New York with renewed enthusiasm after a summer pr re , z t a> . - . wt ? nf sage ; ; 
course under Mr. Virgil e made arrangements for bringing him to New York 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton has had so many applications Rangor people already know of t rkable Pp ss 
—_--—_-— - —-—- —~----——--- from both old and new pupils that she finds it difficult t by Master - us ey w k ward v erest to I 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE Vusic+t CouRIFR ) please them all he expense ir P o is Voste w paid in 
12% Regent Square October 29, 1900. One of her last vear’s students, Miss H. Smith, has rt with the rinttons mada 1 ieteiher of Benaces * aed 
OW that the musical season has fairly started ‘"¢turned to her home in Indiana, where she is winning sed th é {M I 
it is time for me to resume the pleasant duty W4"™ praise trom the press for both herself and th 


method 


of writing the Philadelphia letter for Tut , 
On October 29 Albert Wolffurgen, from Berlin, w Herbert Wilber Greene’s Latest Recital. 


MusIcaAL CouRLIER 








. , rive a song recital aving heat ery favorable accounts 

Judging from the numerous concerts already announced §8'V€ 4 ecital. Having heard v ivorable accou ERBERT WILBER GREENE'S summer: tol 
1 The this young tenor, I am looking forward to that date 7 , , — . n 
the season promises to be a most interesting one ne - it his untry place is Br kt ( an -< 

' pee , hat with much interest DoMINGA LyNCH SOUDER ; , 

movement that claims greatest attention, however, 1s tha argely patronized this seasot The performers at the 
hicl ; we Philedcinh “lm te > sail ——— . . , I 
which has given us the Philadelphia Orchestra. At the end clasine. concert weee. the Misses Care atraitos: Mice 


of last season this undertaking was in an embryotic state Stollberg, sopran¢ Claud Selby. tenor Mies Marion 


mergpeatrtne to the spirited efforts of a committee formed of Mariner Recitals. Short and Mr. Karger 





' E aT , ‘ oat ; 

well-known Philadelphians, the orchestra is now es.ab Fite ues a era ts Bhd ; , ; 

lished firm basis, with Fritz Scheel as leader. Six syn REDERIC MARINER has recently issued a neat 2) pg et nen tocar Importance, the advance 

PEDER, OD: S AEM AHS, Wie STs Oops: SS kon nities adnan ; , , rl B ‘ sale of tickets being so much in excess the seating ca 
| ~erte | a , se . one card of invitation to his regular iursday afternoot Le ; 

phony concerts will be given on the lowing date Pee . pacity of the Town Hall that the conc was adjourned 
J her 1 ' ' - 2 . - ety musicais, Of which a copy 18 given . ‘ 

November 16, December 14, January 18, February 8, Mar Pp} to the Congregational Church 

6 and April 19 The singing of the Misses Carroll in their duets and 
Simultaneously with the announcement of these concert solos was a notable feature. while Miss St Ilberg in the 


comes one from the Boston Symphony management to the OCTOBER 1900 “Queen of Sheba” cavatina, and Mr. Selby in Buck’s 
effect that the support accorded to the second series of con TO JUNE 1901. Phe Silent Worid Is Sleeping,” likewise made very favor 


certs given by them last year wa irm enough to warrant able impressions. Miss Grace Carroll, who possesses an 

the. pegetitice of Int. experiment. — Chursday Afternoons at Four o'clock, exceptionally fine contralto veice, sang very artistically 
Chis brings us face to face with a problem which only ind her work deserves special mevtion 

the ensuing year can solve an Philadelphia pport six Recital Hall, Virgil Piano School. Mr. Greene, who is now busily engaged at his New York 

teen symphony concerts in the short space of six months? , studios, is to be congratulated upon this, the latest illus 


er the result, let us hope that al enterprise will tration of his well-known ability as teacher and conductor 


If you are interested in watching the progress 





afternoon I had the great pleasure of hearing a of piano students 


young ptanist whose pay gy wrought me into a state ol 
esittiedlcian,' €' tale Uy Wiles Velild Ghek tM Toth MR. FREDERIC MARINER The Klingenfeld College. 
HE Klingenfeld College of Music and School of Elk 
cull 


ion was opened October 1 at 108 Hancock stre¢ 


who gave a recital at Gimbel Brothers. Her clear, rapid 


runs, a velvet touch in pianissimo, and a firm left hand 


invites you to attend as many of his Thurs- | 
' day Musicales as you conveniently can. Br 


it 
VT 























were points that combined to make an artistic whole, and Te) he director, He ch Klingen fe a tal 
the sight of her charming face added no little to the pleas 29 West Fifteenth Street, ented and well known linist, and | vife, M Marie 
ure of the afternoor My only regret was tl she should M. Klingenfeld, is the mezzo soprano singer 1 vocal 
have had such an unmusical atmosphere surrounding her New York. teacher. Mrs. Klingenfeld e head of de 
which, together with an uncomprehending and unsympa partment in the new institution he other bers 
thetic audience, must have had a chilling effect on the he faculty e me ind wom«e f established rep n 
little lady I sincerely tl we will have the pleasure These musicals are regular weekly lessons in_ public Greenville Kleiser has charge of the elocution dep en 
of hearing her again this winter playing, and are the secret of the ss that attend 1d Henry Gaines Hawn ‘ ‘ id of amatic 
In speaking of this reci‘al I am reminded of another Mariner pupils whenever they appear publicly. It is here art and diction classes 
which I attended on Thursday ternoon, but which I that all pupils learn repcse, and the ability to control the The departments for piano, organ, violin, ‘cello and other 
annot attempt to criticise, owing to the most discourteous inevitable nervousness that attends public appearance. instruments, as well as musical history, theory, composi 
treatment I received at the door, where, in lieu of a bona Could all singers and players have t venefit of weekly tion, &c., are all in competent hands. Mr. Klingenfeld 
fide manager, a member of the singer’s family was sta- appearance in musicals, we would be subjected to less of himself, is at the head of th lin department, and en 
tioned. I was given to understand that owing to a scarcity the harrowing when our new recruits attempt to achieve semble work and orchestral playing and musical history 
of chairs I was de trop. Ye gods! to think that Tue public recognition are all his specialtic The new sch nade an ex 
MusicaL Courter is only welcome when it helps to fill At each of the recitals already given by Mr. Mariner cellent beginning. A series of concerts and recitals will b 
an otherwise empty hall! I do not think, however, that he has had appear a little boy just at the beginning of Vir given during the musical season 





AMERICAN TOUR 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eiminent Russian Prantst, 






Beginning in November, 1900. 





For Dates and Terms address 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


L. H. MUDGETT, 
New Music Hall, Huntington Ave. BOSTON. 













Eastern Representative : 









S. KRONBERG, 
New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tonkunstler Society. 


First Musical Meeting in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 


4 HE Tonkiinstler Society held its first meeting 
in the Borough of Manhattan on Tuesday 

{ evening, October 16. As previously reported 
in THE Musica Courter, the society is now 

Its title is the best explanation 
for its formation and existence. While serious attentior 
will be paid to the musical programs, the aim of the mem- 
bers will also be the promotion of sociability and good- 


D 
ty 


a chartered organization. 


fellowship. 

At the first meeting, in the reception room of the Ter- 
the foundation ideas were carried out 
delightfully. Besides musical numbers of high artistic 
pattern, there was a reunion of members and guests, a 
substantial supper, and speeches in German and English 
by the president, Leo Schulz, and the first vice-president, 
Henry T. Chapman. The guests received a cordial wel- 
come and the heartiest of invitations to “come again.” 

For the sake of true art it is a pity that a thousand 
music lovers did not have an opportunity to hear the 
This was opened with a trio for piano, 
violin ‘cello, by Nawratil. The performers were 
Paolo Gallico, Max Bendix and Leo Schulz, and right 
royally did they interpret the work, one of those rarely 
spontaneous and vital compositions that one could hear 
Bendix gave a group of violin 


race Garden, 


musical program. 


and l 


daily without being bored. 


solos—Larghetto, Nardini; Variations on a theme by 
Corelli, Tartini, and the Moszkowski Ballade, op. 16, 
No. 1. The ripe virtuosity of this artist was shown in 


all his work, and in the variations his abandon and rich- 
ness captured all his listeners. 

Mrs. Christine Schultze-Wichmann, 
Schubert's “Doppelganger,’”’ Wagner’s 
the beautiful “Kinderlied” by Berger. The singer inter- 
preted these Lieder most sympathetically. Later she sang 
with Mrs. M. Lowe-Wichmann two duets by Hildach, 
“Wer lehrte euch singen” and “Abschied der Voegelen.” 
The voices of the sisters blended charmingly and their 
excellent enunciation of the German text afforded much 
pleasure. The musical program concluded with Bruno 
Oscar Klein’s suite for ‘cello and piano, played from 
manuscript by the composer and Mr. Schulz. In this 
composition .Klein’s genius for originality and breadth 
was unmistakable, and the masterly performance of the 
work made a profound impression upon the musicians. 

\fter the music came the supper, with the speeches of 
Messrs. Chapman and Schulz. Mr. Chapman is a layman 
whom the musicians as well as the painters of Greater 
New York delight to know. His speech in English was 
by request delivered first, and the effort proved a model 
of brevity and appropriateness. Mr. Schulz, who spoke in 
German, also said but little, but that little was wittily and 
suitably presented. The humorous references to “Bryan 
ind Brooklyn” aroused hearty laughter. The toast to the 
proposed by President Schulz, was responded to 

members with a will, the walls of the room re- 
counding with strains of “Hoch soll ehr Leben.” 


soprano, sang 
“Traume” and 


ty 


} 


y the 


bers, thirteen associate members and one honorary mem- 
A number of new applicants will receive considera- 
tion at the next business meeting. As two names of the 
officers were incorrectly spelled in last week’s issue, the 
list is here republished: 
President, Leo Schulz; 


ber. 


first vice-president, Henry T. 
Chapman; second vice-president, August Walther; cor- 
responding secretary, Alexander Rihm; recording sec- 
retary, William H. Kruse; treasurer, Werner Franken- 
berg; librarian, George Hochsprung. The board of di- 
rectors, in addition to the officers, include Louis V. Saar, 
Louis Koemmenich; Wilbur A. Luyster, Henry Schra- 
dieck, Adolf Goldmark, Edward L. Graef, Edward Tay- 
lor and H. E. Frankenberg. 

All of the officers and several of the directors were pres- 
ent at the first meeting in Manhattan. Among the other 
members and guests were Mrs. Henry T. Chapman, Mrs. 
Alexander Rihm, Mrs. Louis V. Saar, Mrs. Paolo Gallico, 
Arthur Schénstadt, Graham Reed, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Luks, Mrs. Charlotte A. Babcock and Arthur Melvin 
Taylor. 

Last evening (Tuesday) the society met in its original 
home—the Borough of Brooklyn. 

For details read Brooklyn notes. 


Katharine Fisk. 


fan following letter was received by Loudon G. 
Charlton, manager of Mme. Katharine Fisk, the 
famous contralto, after her appearance in Aurora Oc- 
tober 5: 


Dear Sir—I want to thank vou for your readiness in giving to 
me the recital by Mrs. Fisk for such reasonable terms, and I also 
wish to congratulate you for being so lucky to have such an artist 
under your management. 

The concert was one of the most satisfactory 1 ever gave, and the 
audience was completely under the spell of Mrs, Fisk’s artistic per- 
I am sure you will have great success with her. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


sonality. 


Emit WINKLER, 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Mr. Winkler is now endeavoring to have this splendid 
artist return next month, and if he succeeds it will be the 
third return engagement appearance for her this season, 
she having appeared twice in Halifax and Norwalk, and 
she also has two engagements with the same organization 
in Chicago. Within the last three days Mr. Charlton has 
booked her in Chicago and Toronto. 


American School of Opera. 


LTHOUGH but recently established, the American 
School of Opera promises to become a permanent 
success. The day classes include a large number of ex- 
cellent voices, and good ensemble singing is heard at the 
evening choral classes. 

The vocal department is under the supervision of S. C. 
Bennett, an instructor of ability and experience in operatic 
music, as well as in general voice culture. All Bennett 
pupils show in their work the most careful and conscien- 
tious training. 





Leonora Jackson Opens Her Tour. 


T HE long trans-continental tour of Leonora Jackson 
and her company had its beginning at Stamford, 
Conn., Tuesday evening, October 16, and judging from the 
ovation received there hers will be more successful than 
the tours of most of the musical attractions this season. 

The article below appeared in the Stamford Advocate 
on the morning of the 17th: 


A concert of a most excellent quality was that given in the Grand 
Opera House last evening by Miss Leonora Jackson, assisted by 
Miss Josephine Elburna, soprano; Tor Van Pyk, tenor, and Selden 
Pratt, pianist, There was a numerous audience present, largely rep- 
resentative of the best musical taste of the town and its most highly 
organized social life as well. It gave every manifestation of interest 
in and enjoyment of a performance which from every point of view 
was a brilliant success. 

Miss Jackson was, of course, the “bright particular star” of the 
occasion. She has mastered the violin, and can reveal all its won- 
derful secrets as discovered and recorded in written music by the 
inquisitive genius of Vieuxtemps, Sarasate or Paganini. There 
no Hungarian fantaisie that she cannot unravel and reproduce, 
and nothing of the violin’s more serious and saner moods to which 
she cannot give articulate and sympathetic her 
hands the instrument ceases to be an inanimate thing of wood and 
strings, and becomes a creature endowed with a versatile vitality, 
capable of vibrating every chord in the whole gamut of human sen- 


is 


expression. In 


timent and passion. It enters the world of fancy also, and conjures 
up fairy feasts in moonlit meadows, and witches’ dances and scenes 
in the realms of imagination more uncanny and impish still. Miss 
Jackson's playing is beyond praise. It is wonderful 

Mr. Pratt, who played the piano accompaniments throughout, was 
very distinctly successful as a soloist also. The Liszt Polonaise, 
with which the concert began, was far from being merely the con- 
ventional opening number by the accompanist. It was not the least 
important feature of a musical program whch was throughout the 
work of thoroughly equipped artists, and the favorable impression it 
made was emphasized by Mr. Pratt's subsequent solos—a composi 
tion characterized by the quiet “pastorale’’ sentiment and a very 
brilliant Teccata. The first number Miss El- 
burna, who gave the “Jewel Song” aria in a very admirable manner, 
its sentimental and dramatic spirit like a Margue- 
rite of the lyric stage. Her subsequent numbers were less exacting, 
but all revealed the style and manner of a true vocal artist. Mr. 
Van Pyk’s part in the program was not less appreciated. He sang 
a selection from Wagner's “Lohengrin,” a Swedish and a Norwegian 
song; also a pretty little song, ‘My Dreams,” by Tosti 
an impressively dramatic climax, and he shared in a duet, full of 
tenderness and feeling, with Miss Elburna—‘‘The Adieu,” by Nico 
lai. 


vocal introduced 


rendering star 


which has 


: Dohnanyi Expected This Week. 


Ernest Von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer-pianist, 
sailed from Queenstown last week, and will arrive heré 
about the 25th. He will make his in Bos 
ton on November 2, with the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, after which he will make a tour with the orchestra, 
playing in Providence, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, and in New York city on November 8. On the after 
floon of November 14 and 17 he will give the first two 
piano recitals of the season in Mendelssohn Hall. 


reappearance 





Mr. and Mrs. Rumford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennerly Rumford (Miss 
gave their first song recital in London at the 
past month, and met with flattering success 
life Mrs. Rumford will still continue to be known 


Clara Butt) 
end of the 
In public 

as Miss 





The Tonktinstler Socie'y has twenty-eight active mem 











DOHNANY |! 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 
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G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK. 
Shepard’s Organ Book: 


A CoLiecTion oF Favorite MOvEMENTS FROM THE WorKS 
oF OLD AND Monpexn CLassicaL CoMPosERs. 


Selected, Arranged, Transcribed for the Organ 


By THOMAS G. SHEPARD. 
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PLATON 6. BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture. 
HARMONY 
SINGERS COACHED FOR . 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert and Church. 


Formerly Coaching Master of the Imperial Russian and Italian 
Opera, St. Petersburg. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


KALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET, 


Recognized as New York's Leading Quartet. 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 


PIANO. 








— ee Address: 78 West 85th Street, New Veork. 





Transcontinental Tour 


(NOW BOOKING) 


HJORVARD, 


The Eminent Scandinavian Pianist, 
And His Concert Company. 


Sig. Giacomo Quintano, 
The Renowned Italian Violin Virtuoso. 


Miss Mary Mansfield, 
The Well-Known Dramatic Soprano, 
Miss May Harte, 
Accom: 


Address all communications to panist. 


M. S. HARTE, 29 W. 64th St., New York. 
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MUSIG IN 


wt ‘BROOKLYN. 


© ITH visits from Sousa and Eduard Strauss 

and the opening of the sale of course 

tickets for the Boston Symphony con- 

SS certs, it must be stated that the musical 
season has opened in Brooklyn. 

Sunday evening, October 21, Sousa delighted a large au- 
dience at the Montauk Theatre with a varied program, of 
which his stirring marches proved the interesting part. 
This was the first appearance of the “March King“ and 
his celebrated band in Brooklyn since their return from 
Europe. Sousa is popular everywhere, but it is doubtful 
if he has more admirers anywhere than in this section of 
York. seasons at Manhattan 
hosts 3rooklyn and these 


During his 
friends in 


Greater New 
Beach he made 
“follow him up” whenever he gives a concert in the vicin- 


of 


ity. 
** * 

Monday, October 22 (Liszt's birthday), Eduard Strauss 
and his Vienna orchestra crossed over the big Bridge and in 
the evening gave a concert at the Academy of Music un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. As reports 
of the Strauss concerts given at the Waldorf Astoria last 
Saturday night and at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Sunday night are published in this week's issue of THE 
MusicaL Courter it hardly seems necessary to analyze the 
music in Brooklyn, which was similar to that heard at the 
other concerts. As a matter of record, however, the pro- 
gram played at the Brooklyn concert is here reproduced: 


Overture to the Opera Raymond Ambroise Thomas 
Toréador and Andalouse from Bal Costumé Rubinstein 
diods Eduard Strauss 


Waltz, Die Jubilanten 
Walther’s 
Polka, Vienna Pictorial Card. 

Overture to the Operetta Die Fledermaus 


Prize Song from Die Meistersinger..... .. Wagner 
Eduard Strauss 
Johann Strauss 
Evening Prayer (for string quartet and harp) Reinecke 
Waltz, Vienna Woods 
March, 


Herr Strauss received a cordial welcome from the audi 


Sounds from Johann Strauss 


PAPBIER. oc cccccccccvecccecceccessocccess Johann Strauss 
ence of Brooklynites 
> * - 

The sale of course tickets to the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs in Brooklyn was opened last night (Tuesday) at the 
Art Building on Montague street. The sale will be con- 
tinued at the office of the Brooklyn Institute, 502 Fulton 
street, and at Chandler's, 439 Fulton street. Students with 
the proper credentials will have the privilege again of pur- 
chasing tickets at a considerable reduction for these su 
perb concerts. Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, will be 
the soloist at the first concert, Friday evening, Nov. 9 

The concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 





given at the Academy of Music, a building no longer 
worthy of this incomparable organization from Boston 
To-day the Brooklyn Academy of Music may be rented 
for any purpose, and “fake” vaudeville shows, “codfish” 
balls and blaspheming evangelists have preceded and fol- 
lowed a symphony orchestra concert. Such incongruities 
in one building shock the artistic sense. But neither the 
Orchestra nor the Brooklyn Institute is to blame for the 
lack of a suitable hall in the borough. 

The responsibility rests with the of 
Brooklyn, who could, by uniting their efforts, put up a 
new building with a hall set apart for first-class concerts 
and recitals. Witness what Boston, a city with half the 
population of Brooklyn, has accomplished in this respect. 
Of course, in Brooklyn one must constantly be reminded 
that the proximity of New York (Borough of Manhattan) 
is the cause of the “dead existing in 
Brooklyn. But the fact of the great population remains 
At least one-tenth of this population (1,200,000) is composed 


wealthy people 


slow” conditions 


of well to do, even rich, people, who could raise Brooklyn 
to a higher plane of artistic excellence and civic independ 
ence. 
oe sa 

The Tonkiinstler Society met last evening in the Argyle, 
The meeting was the first in Brook 
the 

last 


on Pierrepont street 
The musical program was 
Manhattan 


lyn this season. same as 


that presented at the meeting in 
which the reader will find reported at length on another 
page of to-day’s Musica Courter. Klein’s Suite for ‘cello 
as originally announced, 


week, 


is not for “’cello and piano,” 

but is a solo for the ‘cello with orchestral accompaniment 

Mr. Klein's skill as a performer, however, makes the ac 

companiment as he plays it on the piano an inspiring effort. 
* * * 

The United German Singers of East New York (the 
Twenty-sixth Ward of Brooklyn) gave a concert last Sun- 
day night at Schiellein’s Hall for the benefit of the Gal 
Carl Hein directed the musical program, 


these numbers: 


veston sufferers 
which included 
(Rossini), Phillyric Orchestra, un- 
“The Lord’s Day” (Kreutz 
East New York, under the 
“Youth, Thou Art 


Overture, “Italians at Algiers” 
leadership of A. ¢ 


United German 


der the Buschmer; 


er), by the Singers of 


leadership of Carl Hein; solo for soprano, Beau 


tiful,”” Mrs. Marie Von Gerichten-Helmstaedt; four songs a capella, 
by the following societies: Harmonie, Eichenkranz, Pfeil Maenner- 
chor; baritone solo, “On the Weser” (Drosser), by Dr. John W 
Schildge; monster chorus, “The Sea is Calm,” United German 
Singers of East New York 

Overture, “Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna,” Phillyric Or 
chestra: songs a capella, by the following societies: Frohsinn, Fi- 
delia, Parkway Quartet Club; Concordia. 

* 7. * 


Von Suppé’s tuneful operetta, “Die Schoene Galathe,” 
was presented by the Brooklyn Arion, at Arion Hall, last 
Sunday evening. The entertainment for the evening closed 
with “Das Versprechen hinter’m Herd,” a musical play by 
The characters in the Von Suppé 
Marie 
Bau 


Alexander Baumann 
work were presented by William Bierschenk, Mrs 
Mattfeld, 3eck Mrs. Marie Rappold 


Richard and 


mann’s piece was interpreted by Ernst Henle, Carl Schlegel, 


Marie Mattfeld and Ernst Leukert. 
7 > * 
Continuing his course of musical lectures at Adelphi 
College, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett on last Monday after 
noon announced “Progression and Chords” as his sub 


His attractive explanatory remarks made the usual 
The following illustrations 
Prelude, C; 


ject 
the audience 
Handel, 


impression on 


were played: Largo, G; Chopin, 


Etude, A flat; Rubinstein, Etude, F; MacDowell, “To a 
Water Lily,” F sharp; Beethoven, Sonata, E flat 
* > * 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Chapman have resumed their 
musical Sunday evenings at their Clinton avenue resi 
dence Mrs. Henry Schradieck, pianist; Henry Schra 
dieck, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ‘cellist, recently played 


at one of these charming Chapman evenings the beautiful 
Beethoven trio in D major. 

» * + 
Mass 


Leon 


A special to the Brooklyn Eagle from Worcester 
announces that Mr 
Moore, a Brooklyn tenor, upon whose creditable 
Tue Musicat Courrier 
Mr. Moore has been the 
Plymouth Church and the First Presbyterian Church on 


have also made de 


Grau is negotiating with George 


work 


has commented several times 


tenor soloist in the choirs of 


Henry street. Concert and oratorio 

mands upon the time of this young singer 
* . * 

Ernst Stoffregen, the ‘cellist, made a successful début 

last Monday night at Carl Schlegel’s concert, given at 

Arion Hall. Hugo Troetschel, the and the Arion 


Ladies’ Quartet (vocal) also assisted in presenting to the 


organist 


large audience an unusually attractive program 


7 7 > 
Clark, a Brooklyn violinist, has returned 
New York State 


Miss Bertha L 

home, after filling early autumn dates in 
** * 

Sacred compositions by famous French composers were 

the L 


included these 


rendered last Sunday evening by the choir of fayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. This service 


numbers: 
Bonum Est, in 





Organ prelude, andante, sonata, Salome; anthem 
D flat, Gouvy, “It Is a Good Thing t Give Thank Unto the 
Lord”; duet, “Jesus, Gentlest Saviour (Sub tuum), Saint-Saéns 
chorus, “O Father, Thou Most Holy Ons (O Salutaris), Saint 
Saéns; offertory, solo, “Thou, O Lord, Art My Protector Saint 
Saéns; “In Dreams I Heard the Seraphs” (Sancte Maria), Faure 
solo and chorus, “Welcome, Dear Redeemer César Franck; duet, 
“O Jesus, Hear Us” (Ave Maria), Saint-Saéns; solo The Light as 
Breaking,” Gounod; trio, “Our Lord Is Risen,” Saint-Saéns: ch 
rus, “Unfold! Unfold!” (from “The Redemption”), Gounod; hymn 
36 (congregational), tune, “Greenville,”” Rousseau 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the contralto, will be the soloist at 
the first concert by the Kneisel Quartet, at Association 
Hall, Wednesday evening, October 31. Miss Katharine 
Heyman, the pianist, will assist the same organization at 
the second Brooklyn concert Tuesday, November 13, and 
Miss Katherine Pelton, the mezzo soprano, will be the 


vocal soloist at the third concert Wednesday, December 5 
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Music in St: Paul. 


ST. PAUL OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

58 Buckingham, > 

UCTOBER 18, 1900. ) 
& N the appointment of Claude Madden, of this city, to 
the directorship of the Apollo Club, of Minne- 
apolis, recognition has been accorded one of the 
most pronouncedly talented musicians of the Twin 
Cities. Mr. Madden has directed 
years the Mozart Club choruses, and in his new field will 


with success for two 
doubtless do good work. 

The Mozart Ciub gave its opening concert of the sea- 
son last evening at Mozart Hall. The club occupies a dis- 
tinct place in St. Paul musical circles, and the work of its 
choruses and soloists last evening was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the large number of music lovers present. 

7” ~ * 

Mr. Madden’s new opera is nearing completion, and will 

be soon ready for the publisher’s hands. The opera is of a 


romantic character and in two acts. 


* * * 

The Metropolitan Quartet, consisting of Miss Florence 
Pace, soprano; Mrs. Jane Huntington Yale, contralto; 
Harry E. George, tenor, and Harry Phillips, basso, have 
organized themselves for a winter's season of concert 
work. The quartet comprises four of St. Paul’s best 
church and concert soloists, and who are thoroughly 


equipped for the presenting of concerted work. 
The quartet made its first public appearance on Tues- 
day evening in a concert at Macalaster College. 
* * * 
St formerly with the 


Paul Choral Association, 


Schubert Club, have organized themselves independently 


rhe 


as a choral club, and will devote their energies and efforts 
exclusively to the practicing of oratorios and choral works. 
The club is again fortunate in having the able director- 
ship of Mr. Ober-Hoffer 
ing the holidays 


“Elijah” will be presented dur 


The officers elected are: First vice- 


president, Frederick Heine; second vice-president, Arthur 


C. Korner; third vice-president, Joseph Starkey; record- 
Mrs. 


Munson; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Henry Downs 


ing secretary, Miss Nellie Hope; treasurer, Homer 
Che meetings and rehearsals will take place in the par- 
First M. E. Church. 


* * * 


lors of the 


The Schubert Club will have two evening concerts dur- 


ing the year, the first being a song recital, on December 


6, and the second by the Kneisel Quartet. St. Paul 
lovers of string quartet music have looked forward for 
many months to their coming with eager anticipation 
In order to prepare its members, and others wishing such 
preparation for the intelligent hearing of this quartet, 


the Schubert Club has arranged a systematic course of 
dircction of Carl Redels- 
who settled in 
Minneapolis, and who played lately with the Thomas Or- 


study of chamber music under th 


berger, the German violinist, recently 
chestra. He has evo'ved from among the players of stringed 
With Mr. Redelsberger 
Louis Marr 


viola and William Geist violoncello, the quartet has been 


instruments in St. Paul a quartet 


playing first violin, Arthur Berg second, 


working hard since summer upon the rich literature pro- 


vided by Mozart, Haydn and the more recent composers 





Shou!'d 


for the four stringed instruments. The plan is to have 
Mr. Redelsberger’s quartet give four concerts or pro- 
In the first of these German and Scandinavian 
ill be exploited, the second will be a French and 
program, the third Slavonic, and the fourth 
\merican. It has not as yet been decided whether or not 
these concerts will be given in the afternoon as regular 
cub programs, cr as a serics of popular priced evening 
concerts 
Kach program w include two serious works and 
several lighter numbers, with some quintet work 


it be decided to give them as afternoon programs, a group 
of songs by some prominent vocalist will divide the pro- 
gram. The four programs will be given in January, 
February March and April. respectively. 

The club will meet this year on Wednesdays, and at 
Mozart Hall. Its first regular meeting will occur Octo- 
ber 24, when Mrs. Wm. Morris Carson will read a paper 
on “Myths and Legends of Music.” A number of musical 
illustrations will be given. On November 7 Miss Hilton, 
a Chicago pianist, will give a recital, with vocal num- 
bers by members of the club. 


* * * 


Mrs. John Russell Fleming, of Chicago, is a recent ac- 
quisition to St. Paul musical circles. Mrs, Fleming was 
formerly president of the Bloomington Amateur Club, and 
i Her cards 
233 West 


is a pianist of musicianly ability and talent. 
read: Fridays in October and November, 
Fifth street. 

. * * * 

A. J. Lynam, the baritone of the Burgomaster Com- 
pany, and one of its leading members, was a musical guest 
in the city during the past week. Mr. Lynam has a pow- 
erful and beautiful voice, and was heard at the Cathedral 
on Sunday morning. 

* *” * 


Harry Eugene George, the popular tenor, was one of 
the assisting artists at the musical in Minneapolis given 
at the palatial Partridge residence in aid of the Y. W. C. A. 


“German Day” at Prospect Park. 


66 ERMAN DAY,” postponed from October 14, on 

account of the rain, was celebrated at Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, last Sunday. The musical program was 
given under the auspices of the United Singers of Brook- 
lyn. A brief address was delivered by President Saenger, 
and Vice-President Tiemann placed laurel wreaths upon 


the busts of Beethoven and Mozart. The musical num- 

bers were as follows: 

Overture, Rienzi.... cenakaealamtndn gt veebn eine enn eiedan Wagner 
Orchestra. 

Deutsches Wort and Deutscher Sang...........0.eeceeeeeeees Claassen 
Chorus. 

Rondo Capriccioso... ivaiadodscctecesivctscbsobonmp eee 
Orchestra. 

Der Barde ieoa paaliGevabddenbtessonweveee 
Loreley cscccaccecccccccescocees vada debewsees eceueevessetwesiion Silcher 
Chorus. 

Ride of the Valkyries and Magic Fire Scene, from Die 
Walkure Srecees jn¥oseendecdeesUSeeveusoons Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Schafer’s Sonntagolied.........cccoccccccccscovcccecsesescceveces Kreutzer 


Chorus 


The Emperor's Review. dedonudcaetodsekedeeoess boena Ejlenberg 
Orchestra. 
In ciner Sturmanacht........ccccccccccscccsccvecesscescsccesed Attenhofer 
Chorus and orchestra, 
Incidental baritone solo, Carl Schlegel. 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Maconda. 
HE following additional criticism of Madame Ma- 
conda’s appearance at the Manchester, N. H., 


music festival is from the Manchester Mirror and Ameri- 
can of October 15, 1900: 

Madame Maconda was in fine voice. Her rendering of the “Beli 
Song,” from ‘“Lakmé,” was not only exceedingly brilliant, as befits 
the character of it, but was endued with a warfnth rarely associated 
with a composition of its class and still more rarely expressed by a 


singer capable of executing it. Madame Maconda’s voice is of ab- 
solutely pure quality and true intonation. When I say that it 1s 
not flute-like I intend to give it the highest possible compliment. 
We have had that sort of voice too much of late years. “Ah! fors 
e lui” was not written for the flute, and a soprano who can do that 
cavatina as superbly as Maccnda did it need not depend for popu- 
larity and success on imitations of the flute, however skillful they 
may be Fcr a voice of such wide range and capable of touching 
notes illimitably high in pitch Maconda’s is effective in the middle 


and lower tones beyond that cf any soprano I can name. 


Van der Stucken Conducts. 


T is always a welcome sight to see Frank Van der 
Stucken at the head of an orchestra in New York 
city. His are veritable angel’s visits. Tuesday 
evening of last week, at Carnegie Hall, the favorite 
conductor from Cincinnati secured to 

duet the concert of Miss Blauvelt, but before the evening 

was fairly begun the affair was transformed into a full- 
fledged Van der Stucken concert, the audience insisting 
most enthusiastically on the conductor’s return, thus mak- 

ing of him the true hero of the evening. , 

Mr. Van der Stucken read the “Tann- 
hauser” with incomparable finish, and madé of Tschai- 
kowsky’s charming Third Suite an object lesson for lazy, 
incompetent conductors. He insists on every nuance, he 
These 
things seem a lost art in this town, where local musicians 
have things their own way and play at Aschenbroedel 
tempi and fortes. 
we heard a brilliant, incisive performance of Dvorak’'s 
“Husitzska” Overture—a 
Liszt's Preludes,” 
the there 
crimination. 

Miss Blauvelt should religiously eschew Wagner. It is 
not within her scope, mental or emotional. “Dich Theure 
Halle’’ was without breadth and lacked the true declam- 
atory ring. In the made scene from “Hamlet,” a piece 
she has been singing for fifteen years, Miss Blauvelt ex- 


5 


was con- 


overture to 


insists on rhythmic energy, on dynamic values 


The orchestra was actually alive, and so 





no 
and 
sympathy, 


ly planned composition— 
the accompaniments to 
and dis- 


“Les in 
were 


singer delicacy 


hibited all her well-known agility. Mozart's “II Re 
Pastore” again exhibited her weakness in pure legato 
singing. 





Clarence Eddy’s Tour. 
C LARENCE EDDY, the organist, who has started on 
tour, and who opened in Elmira on the 16th, was 
most enthusiastically received, as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Elmira, N. Y., Advertiser: 


An audience of representative peop!e gathered in the First Meth 
odist Church last evening to hear a recital by Clarence Eddy, one 
of the foremost concert organists of the day. For over an hour and 


a half the distinguished musician held the attention of his auditors. 


His program was varied enough to interest both the serious stu 
dents and the dilettanti. 

From Bach to Horatio W. Parker and back again is a long dis 
tance for a musician to travel in one program To say that the 
great Eddy did it, and, unassisted, held the interest of his audience 
speaks more than columns of praise could prove concerning his 


mastery of technic and breadth of interpretative powers. 


Elmira has heard enough of organists to recognize something lack 
Wonderful pedaling, 


ing in a performer who is merely a virtuoso 


the training of the feet and hands to skilled feats, is interesting as 


an exhibition, but organ playing is something more. To play Bach 
one must have technic and imagination. Lacking either, Bach be- 
comes in the second case noise, in the other impossible. To play 


from more modern composers one must have imagination and tech 


nic. Lacking imagination the organ would better be left unopened; 


cannot too be closed. 
of 
In these days a man is ordinary unless he is 
Mr. Eddy’s imagination is virile and active. He is not 
although playing He 
thoroughly manly in his manner and in his reading, and his playing 
is a stern rebuke to the great of organists, 
happily for Elmira, have no representative here at present. 


Without question the best number of last night’s program was the 


lacking technic it soon 
Mr. Eddy’s technic 


would not be famous. 


is, course, marvelous; if it weren't, he 


marvelous 
sentiment. 


sentimental, his abounds in is 


class effeminate who, 


first. The Bach Fugue was superbly given and with absolute clear 


Pastorale in E 
most popular of the program; the 
The Allegretto in A minor by 


“Grand Cheeur Dialogue,” 


ness and positive purpose. Lebare’s beautiful was, 


perhaps, the most magnificent 


was the Guilmant Sonata. Deshayes 


was a charming bit, and the Gigout, was 
inspiring to a degree. 

Mr. Eddy 
Guilmant and Wagner and complimented American music 
ducing Horatio W. 
celebrated greater heard 
to at length of 
counter subject and episodes and voices, but, with considerable 
the 


Conventionally, began with Bach and touched upon 


by intro 
His fugue playing, like that of every 
It 


and 


Parker. 
before. 


organist, is than any ever is 


possible discourse on his treatment subject 


self 


restraint, the public, which does not know difference between 


a fugue and a “paramount,” is spared, 











formed Wednesday 
at ten o'clock, and 
at that hour. 


Mr. Carl announces a Class in Harmony 
at the Guilmant Organ School, to be 


For terms and full information address 


Morning, Oct. 24, 
to meet each week 
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The Strauss Family. 
NDER Austria’s great Empress, Maria Ther 
Vienna became the musical] centre of the 
world, since it was the home of Bach, Gluck, 
Salieri, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Eybel, 


Weigl, Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert, all of whom 
Vienna 


esa, 





produced here most of their immortal inspirations. 


still remains foremost as being the home of the most re 


nowned musical 


The history of the Strauss family dates back to the time 


composers. 


when the grandparents of the second Johann Strauss kept 


a small inn, called “Zum Guten Hirten” (“To the Good 
Shepherd”), in the Flossgasse, which is but a short dis- 
tance from the St. Stephen square, near the centre of the 
city, and it was here that the father of the Strauss dynasty 


was born, 1804 


March 14, 
Johann Strauss II only in 
ng The 


waltz was originally Viennese, or 


succeeded his father, not 
1 


fame, but in the title of } n the realm of the waltz 


peculiar rhythm of the 


rather it had existed along the Danube for centuries 


] with a certain stolid 


the 


Danced slowly and indolently and 


indecorum, the dance Germany, where 
whirl 


spread in 
more vigorously 
that 


grew faster and the petticoats flew 


The clergy preached against it, and with such effect 
in 1785 it Bohemia 
It passed to England, where Lord Byron reproved its in 


danced 


was forbidden in by imperial edict 


decorum 3ut always in Vienna the people 


the Strausses, father and son, lifted the waltz to artistic 
heights. It was King Johann I. of the Strauss dynasty 
who set the form—an introduction generally in a slow 


tempo, foreshadowing the principal motives, then five or 


< separate waltzes, ending with a_ coda, recapitulating 
the best numbers 

In 1845 Johann Strauss Il. took his orchestra all over 
Europ iter visiting London, Paris, New York, Boston 
and all the great cities. In 1872 he appeared at Gilmore’s 


Peace Jubilee in Boston, where his conducting of his own 


music was 1f the most agreeable features in the con 


u 


On the death of Johann [I the sceptre rf the 


Eduard 


and brot 


certs 


Strauss dynasty devolved upon who has followed 
in the footsteps of his father her, achieving new 


triumphs and increased honors 

Eduard Strauss is the youngest of the three brothers 
sons of the Johann 
1849 The 


founder of the Strauss Orchestra (1823), and was 


Strauss (Johann, Josef and Eduard), 
1 | 


Strauss who died in Vienna in the year father 


was the 
Emperor of 


Musical 


distinguished by the 


Imperial 


Austria with the title of 


and Royal Director of Austria-Hun 


gary 


Eduard Strauss received an academic education and 


graduated in philosophy. His original idea was to devote 
l Making his début as 


1862, he has 


himself to the consular 


tder of tl e 


Service 


Strauss Orchestra i1 conducted 





successive orchestras for a period of thirty-eight years 
At the close of the seventies he undertook extended con 
cert tours with his orchestra through the whole of Ger- 
many, and was the first musical director to undertake 
uch a large tour with a strong orchestra For about 


twenty years now he has always made these extended 
tours every summer, covering all of Germany, Holland 
and Scandinavia. In the year 1890 he went farther and 
visited sixty-one cities of America. He has been three 


times in London, twice in St. Petersburg, sixteen times 


in Berlin, sixteen times in Munich, seventeen times in 
& He 





Cologne, twenty in Paris, and his orchestra have 














Bloomfield 


ALINE B. STORY, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


international expositions, as 


given concerts at tourteen 
well as at the principal courts of Europe. To sum up, 
Eduard Strauss has, in the last twenty-two years, visited 


over 800 cities in two hemispheres 
He is knight of 
and possesses valuable presents from thirty-two different 


commander, officer or twelve orders 


rulers. He has held the position of Imperial and Royal 
Musical Director of Austria-Hungary since 1872 and 
of the American orders since 1885 He has published 
300 of his own compositions, besides over 200 arrange- 
ments of operas, concert pieces and songs 

The second and farewell tournée of Eduard Strauss and 






of fifty artist-musicians in America began 


his orchestra 


at the Waldorf-Astoria on October 20 


More Honors for Earl Gulick. 
opening I 


r the 
A Astoria 
honors 

After 
ral Wheeler 
uur American nightingale 
Madam« 


Iness prevented her appearance 


Waldorf 


lood 





e recent bazaar at the 
] suf 
list 


Governor 


for the benefit of the Galveston 


added to 


Earl Gulick’s long 
il Miles, 
the chairman announced 
has kindly cor 
Heink 


lerers new were 


of triumphs speeches by Gener: 


Sayers and Gene 





Gu 


to 


“Earl 


sented sing in place of Schumann 


whose il 





The famous boy soprano was received with hearty ap 
plause, and in the general opinion of all who heard him 
the lad never sang better in his life. Earl will be the solo 


the first concert this season of the Brooklyn Apollo 


ist at 


Club, of which Dudley Buck, Sr., is the conductor He 
will also appear as soloist at the Brooklyn Institute con 
cert December 22 
Tuesday, October 16, Earl started for Canton, Ohio 
where he filled engagement at the Elks oncert His 
reception there was more than enthusiastic He sang in 
all thirteen numbers in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Scotch. The morning after the Elks concert, seated 
Governor Roosevelt's side on the platform with Sena 
r Foraker and Congressman R. W. Taylor, Earl opened 
his first political meeting with the s f “Star Spangled 
Banner.” It was announced at the meeting that “in our 
President's home city our American Nightingale will open 
ur mass meeting with the American national song Im 
‘ te following the close of this meeting Ear é 
in for Cleveland, where he repeated, on Thursday even 


s recital to another equally large and enthusiastic 
Armory Alre 


d twelve 


Canton, Cleveland, Man- 


Gray’s idy this month thi 


engagements in 


s 


and successful 


rrenton, Philadelphia 





hattan, and Brooklyn From October 28 through to No 
vember 2, and he fills each night engagements in Montreal 
ir its irbs, and November 3 accep s third return 
date w 1e Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
with the famous Irwin J. Morgan, of that city, at tl rgan 


A German Donation. 
the musical friends of Miss Augusta Cottlow i 
many, headed by the Princess Schoenaich-Carolat 


Princess Leutenberg, of Suavia, have colle« 


nee ted a dona 

tion for her to replace a part of the musical works lost 

the fire at Queensbury in July, where all the personal ef 
cts of Mrs. and Miss Cottlow were destroyed Al 

though the things lost cannot all be replaced, it is gratify 
ng to Miss Cottlow to feel the appreciation of her musi 
il friends in Germany 





ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING 
THE ENGAGEMENT FOR 





x Zeisler. 





Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO. 








Music in Baltimore. 


October 21, 


BALTIMORE, 1900. 


record a 


of 


T is with great pleasure and pride that I 


notable musical event, not only of local, but 


national importance 
I refer to the 





Hutche 


Hall on Friday 


American début of Ernest 
son, which took place at Peabody Concert 


Mr 


his chosen instrument 


afternoon Hutcheson is a distinguished exponent of 


ranking with the great piano virtuosi 


of the world. He is remarkably endowed intellectually and 
technically Like Godowsky, he astonishes one by his 
equipment, in spite of, rather than because of, physique 
His work stands for all that is good, nay, best, in piano 


playing. Such legitimate technic, such healthy musical con 


ception, such poise! 

His accuracy ilmost that of the pianola, and he not 
only intends the most beautiful effects, but invariably ac 
complishes them 

His tone is virile, yet sweet and singing; his nuancing 
wonderful, his legato and ending of phrases a delight. This 
was the program 
I nt a nd I gue (, r t r Bach 

Composed for organ, and arranged for piano by Liszt 
Sonata in E fi m r 31, N Beethoven 
Ballade in G rt r 3 Chopin 
[wo Prelude 8, Nos. ro and Chopin 
Mazurk N Chopin 
Berceuse Chopin 
Three Etud n G sharp minor, A flat and A minor Chopin 
Three Pre r N nd 3 Floersheim 
Capr n | 6, N Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Dance of the S » N 4 Brockway 
Campane Etude Liszt 
lranscribed from a n caprice by Paganin 


The 


Hutcheson is a classical player, par excellence 


Bach Fugue was a, marvel of clear working out of the 
hematic material The lovely Beethoven Sonata was 
given with a reverence and beauty of execution that left 
nothing to be desired pianist then evinced his versa 


The 
his delightful Chopin playing 
Prelude No. 7, the Mazurka 


minor Etude most beautifully 


tility by Of the eight num 


and the G sharp 


were given 
[he three preludes by Otto Floersheim, the distin 
guished Berlin rrespondent of THe Musicat Courter 
in excellent little group of “claviermassig” pieces, are 
harming harmonically 
Howard Brockway’s “Dance of the Sylphs” scarcely de- 


The Mendelssoh 


and the Liszt 


rved a place on such a program 





priccio was ¢ xquisite 


Etude” 


was given with 





1 
regarding its difficulty 


Mr 


layman 


yf all Hutcheson’s work 


supe r to the 
mere difficulties of execution, so quiet, so free from man 
nerisms and tricks that one not acquainted with the piano 
and its literature might fail to appreciate his ability. It is 
o be deplored that his modesty should have been instru 


mental »f hearing one, at least, of his 


in depriving us 


compositions, and it is to be hoped that we may soon be 
recompensed for this loss 

Ihe enthusiasm of the audience was repaid, however 
by a splendid arrangement by Mr. Hutcheson of the 
Ride of the Valkyries” brilliantly executed 


FE UTERPE 


Sieveking Arrives. 
ARTINUS SIEVEKING, the pian 


this city last week from Paris 


virtuoso, ar 


rived in 
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ST Monday was the dues ninth anniversary 
of Franz Liszt’s birthday. 


te 


in Chicago recently 
And yet there 


A MAN committed suicide 
while his wife was singing. 
are skeptical persons who doubt the tenets of the 
art-for-art school. 
ae 


ECENT deaths among musical people are those 


of Carl Somer, baritone, at Breslau; Alexius 


Erkel, son of the famous Budapest composer, 


Franz Erkel, and Beatty William Kingston, the 
English music critic and correspondent. 
= 
HERE are actually five new men this year in 


Philharmonic 
It is to be 


the board of directors of the 
Society, and they are young men, too. 
hoped that Messrs. Klugesche'd, Kester, Laendner, 
Schmitt and Leifels will stir up the venerable board 


to better things. New blood ought to tell. 


HE 
mention of the suicide on the 
musicians. old 
the other very young, rich in genius, but 
And the “La Miseria,” 


something more than what is meant bv 


Neapolitan newspapers lately made_ brief 
same day of two 


One was an man, pretty well 


known; 
poor in means. cause? 


mere pov- 


erty; rather hopeless, wretched want. 


This “miseria,” this wretched poverty, affects two- 
thirds of the music masters in that sunny city of the 
there are at least a 


south. And in that same city 


thousand. “Whence comes this condition of these 
unfortunates?” “dis- 
graceful competition and an impudent 
the 


In all the professions, and especially 


the Cronache asks, and replies, 
Camorra 
compel these men to live in most lamentable 
desolation. 
the great majority can attain neither 


the 


that of music, 


these are concentrated in 


three, 


work nor money; 


hands of a few, six, nine, and around them 
can live. 


Woe 
He is 


there is a gang outside of which no one 


Woe 


him who refuses to flatter the padroni! 


him who will not train with them! 


doomed, 
‘Thus, given a proud spirit, a genius confident 
of its own abilities, and eight times out of ten you 


have a victim. For them there are no lessons, to 


them the doors of the theatre are closed, and the 
doors of the conservatory. If they have a few lir« 
they flee far away, and try to catch Fortune, unless 
poverty catches them and drags them to the preci- 
pice. Can the system be changed a little? Will the 
public open its eyes? 

“I speak to the desert, I know, but, most cer- 


tainly, things cannot go on longer in this fashion.” 
In Naples 


misguided boys and girls try to enter the musical 


and in other countries thousands of 
profession and dream of fame and wealth, while 
they have not the slightest qualifications for even 
the success. Many of them would 
fail in any but in Italy, 
Naples, there is a Camorra which blackmails 


most moderate 
profession, not merely in 
and 
oppresses young composers, and 


And the 


young executants 
young teachers. chief of the Camorra, 


who is he? 


MUSIC IN OUR ARMY. 

HERE 
organization of an institution it is generally 

the last thing to be considered. We need no better 
example of this than the condition of affairs as re- 
Far too little attention 


music is one of the lesser factors in the 


gards music in our army. 
has heretofore been paid to it, and although other 
countries have long recognized the importance of 
having their military music properly regulated, our 
authorities have been otherwise occupied, and with 
the exception of some simple regulations govern- 
ing it practically nothing has been done toward 





making it the nation’s pride or the soldier's inspira- 
tion. 

That there is much room for improvement in our 
army music, and urgent need of it, is certain, and as 
the authorities at Washington finally 
taken the matter under consideration there is hope 


army have 
of something being at least attempted in the right 
direction. 

Miles, in 


sued the following rule in regard to military music 


General his order of September 29, is- 
to be followed by some further regulations: 
Good 


contentment 


to the 
and inspires in them a 


martial music contributes immeasurably 


and welfare of troops, 
valiant and patriotic spirit, 
it will be 
the singing of the 
hymns and songs 


which is most essential; hence 


encouraged, especially vocal music, which will 


include national anthems and patriotic 
The playing of a national or patriotic 


air as a part of a medley is prohibited 

The Sun, in.a recent editorial on the subject, ex 
“the 
which is true, 


pressed the opinion that spirit of the order is 


commendable,” but it remains to be 


seen whether the measures will be taken to 


bring about the 


proper 


desire: results 


In the first place General Miics speaks of “espe 


cially vocal music, which will include the singing 


of the national anthems and patriotic hymns and 
All this is very well, 


it into effect will some 


songs. but in order to carry 


suitable provision be made, 
in addition to that of merely encouraging and help 
ing the soldiers to sing, for properly teaching them 
the 


which they 


“national anthems and patriotic songs” with 


, as good American citizens and patriots, 


are probably not familiar? For otherwise the lam 


entable ignorance of our patriotic songs that is so 


generally prevalent in this country will be a very 
serious drawback in the practical application of this 
part of the order. 


It is safe to say that 75 per cent 


4 
of the American people do not even know the 
words of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and our 
common soldiers are probably no exception to this 
rule 
Now as to the bands and the band music 
The United States army regulations as they now 


stand provide that each regiment be supplied with 


a band to consist of one sergeant, twenty privates, 


a chief musician, and principal musician or chief 


trumpeter. The men are chosen for their aptitude or 


liking for music, and the instruments they use are, 


of course, furnished them. For undertaking these 


additional duties there is no inducement offered 


in the form of extra pay. The twenty privates who 


are designated in the regulations simply as ‘musi 
cians” get the re gular pay of the common soldiers 


from $13 to $18 monthly, according to the length 


The 


“chief trumpeters” 


of time they have served. men who rank as 


“principal musicians” or receive 
from $22 to $27 a month, the nature of their special 
not 
but 


who 


duties which bring them this increased pay 


And last, 
“chief musician,” 


being designated in the regulations. 
the 
who has to mold the 


not by any means least, 


acts as bandmaster, raw ma- 


terial at his command into some semblance of a 
band, and who, in short, is required to shoulder the 
whole responsibility as far as the music is con- 
cerned, is paid the enormous salary of $69 a month, 
which by slow degrees reaches $65 at the end of ten 
years’ service! 


Now, 


has acquired even a slight degree of proficiency on 


what inducement is there for any man who 


a flute or trombone or cornet, or any other instru- 
ment used, remain None 
whatever, for he can easily make three or four times 
as much by following his profession as a musician 
United 
Hence there is a strong tendency for those 


to in any army band? 


private life in any fair sized city of the 
States. 
players who have attained some little skill on their 
chosen instruments to leave the army 
opportunity that itself. So 
worse for the army bands. 

In order to improve this condition of affairs two 


on the first 


presents much the 


things are necessary. 
Firstly, 
tablished similar to those of Great Britain and other 


should be es- 


Military schools of music 





countries, where the men selected for this work can 
Secon lly, The 


niary remuneration should be commensurate with 


receive the proper training. pecu- 
the requirements of the situation, so that the men 
will not only consider it worth while to put forth 
their best efforts, but will also stay in the army 
bands after they have learned to play their instru- 
ments. 

Only in this way can our army bands serve as an 
inspiration to our solders, and arouse in the peo- 
ple the sentiment of patriotism and national pride 


] 


that martial music presented in the right way never 


fails to inspire. 


TWO MINOR MASTERS. 


t Mes recent deaths of Heinrich Von Herzogen- 
berg and Zdenko Fibich recall to us the term, 


minor masters joth these men were admirable 


musicians, both had escaped the period when their 
described as imitative and both fell 


f the 


work could be 
short of greatness in their achievements. 
two Zdenko Fibich, 


original, and being seven years younger than the 


the Bohemian, was the more 


Styrian composer, bid fair to accomplish more 


Herzogenberg was born at Graz June 10, 1843 


\fter his pupilage at the Vienna Conservatory was 


at an end—he was under (tto Dessoff, a sound mu 


sician and conductor of the Frankfort opera—Her 
zogenberg returned to Graz and began composing 


His early work was too much influenced by Wag 


ner, notably his “Odysseus” Symphony, op. 16, and 
his dramatic cantata, “Columbus,” op. 11 Che 
composer married Elizabeth Stockhausen, the pian- 
ist, and went to live in Leipsic in 1872. There, with 


Volkland, Spitta and Von Holstein, the Bach So 


ciety was formed, and Von Herzogenberg became, 


not only an active worker, but turned his studies 


Bach-ward and his Wagnerism was greatly modi- 
fed. He followed Volkland as conductor of the so 


ciety and later went to Berlin to assist Kiel at the 
Hochschule 1Rgo he Acad 


emy, and at the death of his wife went for consola 


In was elected to the 
His music is dignified, and, influenced 


he 


Herzogenberg may 


tion to Italy 
Bach 
turned to 
heard at his best in his setting of Psalm XCIV. for 


by and Brahms in middle life, naturally 


choral writing be 


double choir, orchestra, four solo singers and organ. 


He composed two odes, a Requiem Mass—this is a 


sterling work—and Three violin sonatas 


songs 


played in public by Joachim are interesting and 
there is also a quintet for piano and wind instru- 
ments, a quartet for strings and two symphonies, 
Refined, beautifully finished and al- 


Von Her 


zogenberg might with profit be given here. 


op. 50 and 70. 
ways interesting, the music of Heinrich 

Che death of Zdenko Fibich was announced in the 
newspapers last Thursday. He died at Prague the 
He 


mia, December 21, 


day previous. was born at Seborschitz, Bohe- 


1850. A pupil of Vincenz Lach 
ner in 1865 at the Leipsic Conservatory, Fibich was 
of National 
Ill health had long 


haunted him, vet he was a fairly prolific composer. 


dramaturgist the Bohemian Theatre, 


Prague, at the time of his death 


He belonged to the younger group of Czech com 
posers who followed in the footsteps of Smetana. 
His quartet for piano and strings has been admired 
in England and he is said to have composed some 
interesting and extremely characteristic music for 
piano. In 1876 he was appointed second conductor 
of the National Theatre, Prague, and in 1808 direct 
He wrote several success 


or of the Russian choir. 


ful operas, saturated with the national spirit. They 
Prague and * Bukowina,” 
of “The Storm,” 


this last in 1898. He has also 


were pri dluced at 
“Blanik,” “The Bride 
“Hedy” and “Sarka’ 


left four symphonic poems, several overtures, two 


are 


Messina,” 


symphonies, two string quartets, songs, a choral bal 
rib 
ich is another composer who should be exploited in 


New 


lad, sundry choruses and a method for piano. 


York. 
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SYMPHONY ~« HER- 
BERT ~ SOUSA. 








wa 


Persons and Ghings 





Monday, October 
he 


ceremonies of New Symphony Hall 


HILE 


formance 


the 15, 


per 
constituted t dedicatory 
Boston, the true inauguration may 


be put down for Friday and Satur 


In 





day last, when the first Public Re 
hearsal and the First Concert of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra respectively took place in the new 
temple, as such places are now denominated It 


was a wise stroke not to call the hall a Music Hall, 


as that term is now applied, both in Europe and 
here, to places where the song with the dance flour- 


ishes. The song flourishes or is also to flourish in 


this new Symphony Hall, but no dance will dese 


crate its serious and solemn colorless inclosure, 


which is not only severe, but puritanically austere 


in countenance and outline. 


lhe building has been described, but it must be 
visited to learn of its cheerlessness and to feel the 
stern effect of architectural angularity It has all 


the aspect and atmosphere of a religious establish 
Be 


f the proscenium arch and a copy of the 


is carved 


\pol 


ment, and no matter 1f ethoven’s name 


out o 


» Belvedere is fixed in one of the cold niches at the 
other end of the hall, it still feels like an armory o1 
a prayer house, where ritual is considered pagan 


Ist 


otting on whose 


It is understood that the Mr. ¢ 


land the new hall is built, and who was also a di 


rector in the old Music Hall, had much to say re 


garding the structural scheme, and that for certain 


unfathomable reasons his tasteless orders inte 


the tl 


fered with architect's domain Probably the 


financial conditions entering upon it were at the 


bottom of this influence, but whatever it was, the 


hall, 


and also modern consistency, and is discordant in 


as a hall of music, falls short of artistic 


new 


stead of harmonious in its relation to its practical 
destiny. 
rhe papers of Boston and Mr. Higginson in his 


t} 


speech on Monday night speak in praise of the 


acoustics and of the discovery of Wallace C. Sa 
bine, of Harvard, who acted as expert in the con 
struction, but we do not accept all that is said ex- 
cept what Mr. Sabine himself utters particularly, 
as the acoustics on Saturday night were by no 
The wisest remark on the sub 


‘lf 


acoustic 


means satisfactory 
ject is in last Sunday’s Journal, which says: 


Mr 


construction 


Sabine has mastered the secrets of 


then not only is fame his, 
but also fortune.” 

Sound is not music, but is merely one of music’s 
utilizations. A voice or tone may sound scientific 
ally correct at a given time in a given hall and may 
be measured and its formula fixed and established 
chronometrically or chronographically or in any 
chronoform, but that sound or combination of sounds 
Music 


the moment, because music is art and art 


is not music loes not repeat itself; music is 
cannot be 
measured beforehand, and to measure music after 
the event, if that could be accomplished, would ap 
ply solely to that music which is gone and not to 
that the music we 


the 


music which is to come; are 


awaiting, the music we want. From days of 


Pythagoras all kinds of experiments in acoustics 
have been facing the physicists and agitated the lab 


oratories, but no clew has been discovered for such 
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a science as can foretell with usual and necessary sci 
1 w 


entific accuracy how music will sound, ane hy not? 


we before 


¥; 


could always sound 


X 


N 


Because if musi 
its issue could predict by formul: why 
then it would no longer be music 

T he best 


was probably done that could have been 


done, but there is no evidence that chance could not 
have done as well if not better, particularly when 
the ordinary rules of the architect did better with 
the Academies of Music of both New York and 
Philadelphia, with the huge Chicago Auditorium 


I 
and in Pittsburg. 


the 


and even ith ¢ egie Hall here 


arn 
unsatistac 


It may probably have been due to 


tory acoustics that the new organ also disappointed, 


although the coarse swell organ could not be ex 
cused on this ground It is strange that our Amer 
an pipe organ manufacturers cannot secure thi 


facile, delicate and musically refined qualities of the 


European pipe rgan when we beat the w rid with 


I 


our pianos and reed organs lhe 32 foot stops in 
stead of giving a tone of thunder growl and the 
diapasons are hard and unsympatheti While we 
are far ahead with our mechanical stops and com 


binations our musical qualities in pipe organ build 


ing are still coarse and unattractive 
The Program. 

Che first concert had to submit to insisting emer 
gencies for its structure and the program was there 
fore as follows 

Weber—Overture, Euryanth« 

Handel—D p. 7, Org ( r 
Schube Ballet Mus t | é g " inde 
Beet ( r S 


rganist 





Che orchestra was in spirit and played 
with unusual brilliancy and dash rhe performance 
of the symphony was a triumph of orchestral vit 

sity and it seem«e is if each man, from Mr 
Gericke dow1 » the tympanist, felt the force of th 
vork 

There is really very little to be said nowadays 
of this superb organization, which outdoes any 
other orchestra America has ever had and which 
jeopards the traditional reputations of European 
bodies. Quality of tone, balance and equality; in 
dividual and collective temperament, brilliancy of 
tone, infallibility of pitch, rhythm, musical intelli 
gence, power and a consciousness of the artistic 
value of the pursuit—are the elements of this or 
chestra. It is now at its climax, and it will requir 
a steady aim and an inspiring environment to hold 
it in its place Mr. Gericke has a serious task 
ahead of him 

Business. 

By a curious concatenation of events on this 
mundane sphere, as some poets call the place, no 
orchestra can be conducted without that much 
maligned article called money Mr. Higginson, a 
Boston banker, was the man who was willing to 
step into the empty breach and fill it with money 
and had the necessary philanthropic courage to run 
the risk of its return in time: it must be returning 


rapidly now, and he is not only to be thanked for 


the great good he has done, the inestimable benefits 


he has conferred, but also to be congratulated upon 


the financial success his undertaking is now reapivg 
\ faint idea only obtains regarding the enormous 


1 





business done by the Boston Svmphony Orchestra 
ut the auction sale of its seats for the season gives 
a basis of an estimate, and only a basis, because the 
true figures are inaccessible, as Mr. Higginson, like 
other business men, refuses to furnish the exact 

even approximate statistics The t seats that 
brought $1,144 at auction were not supposed to 
have been legitimate, but even s the vere eX 
pressions of enthusiasm Enough, however, has 
been seen by us on sheets of tl pl ins of the house, 
marked during the progress of the sale, to illustrate 
outlines of the healthy commercialism of the en- 
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terprise, which, happily for Boston and other places, 
is conducted on strict business principles. 

There are 2,500 and sixty odd seats in the hall; 
say for the two performances 5,000 seats virtually 
disposed of. From the figured sheets of the plan 
we average these seats at $40 a season, making a 
business of $200,000 and more for it. Now then 
come the regular Cambridge and the Providence 
concerts, and we have nearly, if not more than, 
$300,000. The tours to New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore run the income up to 
another $100,000 more or less; not much less. 
A Boston expert puts the business of the orchestra 
down at $500,000—about one-half of the Foreign 
opera business at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

At the lowest estimate Mr. Higginson’s profit 
must be at least 10 per cent. of this and he will 
therefore find himself very readily reimbursed for 
the outlay, the incidental annoyance and the risk, 
All 


successful 


from which he has now obtained immunity. 
this illustrates that music can be made 
without Governmental subvention or subsidy if it is 
managed like a coal mine is or a railroad or an oil 
mill or a 
attention 


company or a clothing factory or a cotton 
piano business. We wish to call special 
of impracticable musical folk to this important feat- 
ure of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—its correct 
and modernized business organization, which is the 
true basis of its success and which makes it impos- 
sible for the orchestra to play for nothing-——just as 
it is impossible for THE MusicaL Courter to adver- 
tise people for nothing and exist. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra despite its art, despite its Nikisch, 
its Paur and its Gericke could not endure one month 
without equipoised, scientific business management, 
its success depending absolutely upon this and this 
alone, as is proved in the case of Mr. Higginson, 
and therefore the orchestra could not play without 


J 


no money, no music. Then only can music flourish. 
The program of next Saturday’s concert is not 
novel, but interesting. Mr. Gericke is not a novel- 
ist : 


The Roman Carnival—Berlioz. 

Suite, Esclarmonde—Massenet. 

New World Symphony—Dvorak. 

Madam Schumann-Heink will try to sing Mo- 
zart’s “Titus” aria, which she has never yet sung 
successfully in New York, and “Die Allmacht,” a 
song that will also tax her vocal defects to the ut- 


most. 
A Prospectus. 


We reproduce from Philip Hale’s Sunday musi- 
cal review in the Boston Journal the following: 


The following orchestral pieces are announced as “nov- 
elties,”’ and will be given this season by the Symphony Or 
chestra under Mr. Gericke, although possibly one or two 
may disappear in rehearsal to make room for something 
that may be deemed more desirable. 

Suite from Massenet’s ‘Esclarmonde.” 
played in Boston ‘for the first time March 2, 
cert given for the benefit of the members of the orchestra. 
The opera itself was produced at the Opéra-Comique, May 
14, 1889. The suite was played at a Colonne concert Octo- 
ber 18, 1891. 

Goldmark’s scherzo, op 
1894. 

Roéntgen’s Ballad on a Norwegian folk-song. Rd6ntgen is 
a pianist who was born at Leipsic in 1855. In 1878 he set- 
tled at Amsterdam as teacher in the music school. Chicago 
heard this piece in 1896. 

Cowen’s “Idyllic”’ symphony. This the E, 
which was produced at a Richter concert in London, May 
31, 1897. At the same concert Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, 
made his first appearance in England. 

Nicodé’s Symphonic Variations is by no means a new 
1892 
I understand that this 


Keats’ 


This 
1892, at a con- 


suite was 


45, was played at Chicago in 


sixth in 


18 


It was played at Chicago in 
S., Ballade (MS.) 
is one of three pieces 


piece. 
Converse, F. 


suggested by John “En- 


dymion.” 
Rabl, symphony in D mino: 


Walther Rabl is a young 


BAG 
SR Cae seen, '» 
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money to indorse it, as the money is the first ingre- 


dient of its existence. And so it is with THe Musi- 
CAL Courter, the only other musical counterpart of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and so it should 


be with every other musical institution and individ- 


ual living and working in music. Money for music; 


composer, whose quartet (op. 1) for piano, clarinet, violin 
and ’cello won a prize in 1808. 

Tschaikowsky, “Manfred” symphony, in four scenes: 
“Manfred wandering amid the Alpine heights;” scherzo, 
“The spirit of the Alps;’ “A picture of the simple but 
prosperous Life of the Mountaineers;” “The subterranean 
palace of Arimane, with death of Manfred.” This sym. 


’ 





phony was begun in 1884. Tschaikowsky said to Kash- 
kin: Manfred’ cost me a whole year of my life.” It 
was performed at New York December 4, 1886, and in 
Chicago in 1808. 

Tschaikowsky, Suite No. 2, 
or 1883. 

Dohnanyi, piano concerto (MS.). This is the concerto 
that won the prize at Vienna March 28, 1899, in a competi 
tion where Mr. Gericke was one of the judges 

Brill, Overture to “Macbeth.” 

Saint-Saéns, symphony No. 3, 


op. 53, dates back to 1882 


with organ and piano, 
was first performed at a Philharmonic concert at London 
in June, 1885. It was played in New York, February 19, 
1887, and in Chicago in 1801. 

Van der Stucken, “William Ratcliffe,” 


I note a performance at Cincinnati early in 1890, 


symphonic pro 
logue. 
but my impression is that it was not the first 

Glazounoff, suite ‘““Raymonde.” These are excerpts 
froma ballet, one of the latest works of this brilliant com 
poser. 

Bruckner, Symphony in D minor, No 
to Wagner It 


16, 1877, again 


3. This is the 
performed at 


I89gI 1892 


was 
in 


symphony dedicated 


Vienna December and and 
It was also played at a Lamoureux concert in Paris 

Smetana: Symphonic poems ‘“Sarka” and “Aus bOéhmis 
chen Fluren und Hainen.” They were written in 


and are Nos. 2 and 3 of the cycle “Mein Vaterland.” 


1875 


Liszt: Symphonic poem “Hunnenschlacht,” suggested 


by Kaulbach’s painting 


srockway, Howard A.: Suite. Mr. Brockway was 
born in Brooklyn in 1870. He studied in Berlin (1890 
1895) with Barth and O. B. Boise 

Weingartner, Felix: Symphony in G major. This worl 
of the celebrated conductor was first performed at Co 
logne, November 22, 1898. It was played in this country 
for the first time November 18, 1899, at Cincinnati, under 


Mr. Van der Stucken 

Mr. Hale in his list involuntarily exposes the 
fact that these novelties are merely Boston novel 
ties, like those in the Department Stores, easily du 
plicated in the old stocks on hand in New York, 
Chicago or Cincinnati; or it is even within the 
range of possibility that Mr. Hale is a volunteer in 
his information. For instance, the Roman Carnival 
and the Esclarmonde Suite were for years on the 
Seidl Brighton 
but they are not claimed as novelties, although they 
the 


Beach summer resort programs, 


are on the next week’s, second concert of the 
season. 

Van der Stucken’s “Ratcliffe” 
here in New York last 
enough to remain a novelty until it is heard again. 
Bruckner’s Symphony was played here, but it is 


was performed 


season, but it is good 


doubtful if any complete indexed table can be found 
anywhere by means of which these works can be 
traced in their performance. This paper has been 
languishing for its own index which could, at a 
lance, prove any such statistics as Mr. Hale is fond 
two 


g 
ab 
of collaborating, but the work of 
MusicaL Couriers a week and printing such an 


producing 


extensive paper has kept our hands full, and made 
indexing a fond hope of future fulfillment. If some 
one were to index this paper for 1,000 weeks past 
he or she could make a small fortune with such a 


work—invaluable in its way. 


Sousa and Herbert. 


Those old rivals in the tone world, Sousa and 
Herbert, were occupying the same field in Boston 
recently. The week before last Sousa and his band 
were playing at the Merchants and Manufacturers 
20th Century Exposition Mechanics Hall, and last 
week Herbert and the Pittsburg Symphony Or 
chestra played there, and this week, following a de- 
mand unexampled in its force, Sousa again played 
at double the former price, receiving the great sum 
of $13,000 for the week’s engagement. Both Sousa 
and Herbert favorites 
Sousa draws more money, which is no disparage- 
ment to Herbert, who might have done as well had 
he continued his identification with band music. 
Mr. Sousa may follow Herbert in the orchestral 
field, and then we might see how the artistic rivalry 


have been in Boston, but 


develops on the new grounds of competition. 
During Herbert’s popular work in Boston he re- 

ceived the following telegrams in reference to the 

Pittsburg Symphony season. From the leading 








spirit of the enterprise the following wire came, 
dated October 18: 


at auction to-day two hundred 


W. N. Frew. 


Highest Premium paid 


and seven dollars a seat 


And another equally interesting telegram told 
another interesting tale: 

Total Auction Premium sixty-two hundred dollars, three 
times last year G. H. WILson. 

In comparison with the enormous Boston auction 
fund this Pittsburg figure is necessarily dwarfed, 
but Pittsburg is just beginning to appreciate the 
character of the work done, and if its daily press 
would look facts in the face and not make it appear 
as if this young enterprise had already reached a 
world conquering position it would encourage many 
to come to its support who are now withholding 
their patronage on the ground that an orchestra 
It took a 
present 


which is the best on earth is safe as it is. 

Boston to attain its 
prestige, with a Nikisch, a Paur 
Gericke, and with all due respect to Mr. Herbert 


half generation for 
even and a 
and his accomplishments as a popular leader Pitts- 
burg could not expect to rear in a season or two 
an orchestra that could possibly rival such a musical 
array, disciplined and trained by recognized artistic 
When the Pitts- 
vapers acclaim the orchestra of that town as 


skill, as the Boston Orchestra. 
burg 
pe rfect, as they do, there is no further reason for 
progress, and that premise becomes fatal. It con- 
cludes logically that it cannot be criticised if it is 
Mr. Herbert 
good a musician not to differ with such a dangerous 
has a difficult task 
to advance his 


a perfect orchestra himself is too 


precedent. He knows that he 
ahead and that he needs criticism 
work. 


Mr. Tucker’s Concerts. 


H. Tucker’s series are an 
nounced this season, with pretentious and interest- 


Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Paur and Mr. 
Those artists 


Five concerts of G 


ing programs 
Tucker are among the conductors. 
Ss 


to 


who are to participate who are be paid are 
Emma Juch, Gertrude Miller, Wm. H. Rieger, 
Evan Williams, David Miles, 


Ericsson Bushnell and Herbert Witherspoon, but 


Bispham, Gwilym 


the local singers are to receive next to nothing or 
nothing at all, and they should not sing or accept 
any engagements on such a basis. Grace L. Tripp, 
Viola Waterhouse, Adelaide Bray, Louise Bruce 
Brooks, Jean Foss, Helen Hunt, Pauline Woltman, 
J. C. Bartlett, Black, B. W. Hobbs, C. B. 
Shirley, Frederick Smith, U. S. Kerr, E. A. Osgood 
and Wirt B. Phillips, all or nearly all Bostonians, 


receive nothing or less for their work, and they 


Louis 


should at once organize themselves into an organi- 
zation and have it known through the Boston 
press that they are singing at these concerts for 
little or They will then find that nobody 


will come to hear them, and all those nobodies who 


no pay. 


remain away will emphasize the well understood 
fact that singers who get nothing are not worth 
hearing or listening to. 

How much longer will musicians consent to waste 
their professional accomplishments on the desert air 
and has the lesson not been sufficiently severe ? Some 
years ago we announced that we would do our best 
to destroy the custom of musicians to play and sing 
for nothing by publishing their names in order to 
kill the infamous practice. This is a good time to 
begin the work. Either charge a good price for 
your services or leave the profession. 


Club Troubles. 


Within recent days two important names of can- 
didates for membership in the St. Botolph Club—the 
musical and literary club of Boston—were turned 
down. One was that of a powerful factor in the 
musical life of Boston, a man of wealth and influ- 
ence, and the other a leading patron of music and 
also wealthy. Unfortunately for Franz Kneisel his 


name has been mentioned as an active operator 
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against the two proposed candidates, and the pecu- 
liar trend of Mr. Kneisel’s methods have given 
force to the rumor that he was instrumental in de- 
feating the social aspirations of the two gentlemen. 

It is impossible to trace the machinations that re- 
sulted in this discomfiture, but the very fact that 
Mr. Kneisel’s name is mentioned should be a warn- 
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23 
musician. Consequently as soon as Mére Pugno 
was in that condition in which “ladies love to be 
who love their lords,” as Home singeth, he bought 
a harmonium, and gave his innocent wife two hours 
of music a day. She survived the treatment and the 
result is Raoul Pugno. 

Now, instead of complaining of the dearth of 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE INTERIOR. 


ing to that gentleman that his tactics are apt to lead 
to serious reprisals, for no one can afford to place 
himself in such a position without engendering hos- 
tility. Every member of the St. Botolph Club who 
has been influenced by Mr. Kneisel remembers it 
and that is sufficient to give the present publicity to 
the occurrence. 


ARGUERITE GAST—what a name for a 
sang when she was 
So there 


visiting opera singer! 
making her remarkable bicycle record. 
was wheel and woe for her backers. 


CCORDING to a French writer, Raoul Pugno’s 
musical birth began long before his real birth. 

His father, who kept a little music store, believed 
firmly in prenatal influences. He longed, too, with 
exceeding longing to have a son who would be a 


American musicians, why do we not make them? 
We lead the world in all mechanical appliances: 
our cash registers, elevators, harmoniums and 


pianos beat creation. There is no doubt we could 
turn out musicians quicker, better and cheaper than 
any other nation. By the prenatal application of 
other instruments we could produce musicians of 
all sorts. If a harmonium administered in doses 
of two hours per diem evolves a pianist, two hours 
of steady whistling six days in the week might pro 
duce a boy soprano. We could manufacture prime 
donne and tenors ad libitum and could escape the 
trouble and expense of importing artists “Made in 
Germany.” What a field, too, is open for women’s 
work! How much nobler such a career than type 
writing, Christian science or novel writing! 


By all means let us organize a syndicate. There’s 


millions in it! 
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DUSK OF THE GODS. 


‘Come, let us march against the powers of heaven, 
And set black streamers in the firmament, 
To signify the slaughter of the gods.” 
—MAaRLoweE. 
TANNUM invited the pianist to his apart- 
ment several times, but some concert engage- 
ment had intervened, and when Herr Blech actually 
appeared the appointed evening his host did not 
attempt to conceal his pleasure. He admired the 
playing of the distinguished virtuoso, and said so 
a rare specimen 
-the artist who 
Not poetic, nor 


privately and in print. Blech was 
of that rapidly disappearing order 
knew all composers equally well. 
yet a pedantic classicist, he played from Bach to 
I intellectual clearness and romantic 


jrahms with 


fervor. All these things Stannum noted, and the 
heart of him grew elate as Blech sat down to the 
big piano that stood in the middle of his studio. 
It was a room of few lights and lofty, soft shadows, 
and the air was as free from sound as a diving-bell. 
Stannum leaned back on his wicker couch smoking 
a cigar, while the pianist made broad preludes in 
many keys. Both men had been drinking enough 


to enjoy mere modulatings. Stannum spoke: 


“Will you eat something before you begin, 
Blech?” 

“A biscuit, if you have one.” 

When the biscuits had been eaten and Blech 


again in front of the keyboard, the other placed 
the box upon his desk, its lid in such a position as 
to reflect his image. The music, from misty weav- 
ings, tentative gropings in remote tonalities, soon 
resolved itself into the vigorous affirmations of 
Bach’s C Stannum the 
burnished, argent surface of the tin cover in front 


minor Prelude. noticed 
of him, and saw in leaden shadows his features, dim 
and distorted. Being a man of astrological supersti- 
tions, he mused, and presently mumbled: “Tin is the 
sign of Jupiter in alchemy and stands for the god 
of Juno and Thunders,” and immediately begged 
The 
pianist made no sign, having reached the fugue 
following the prelude. 


Blech’s pardon for having interrupted him. 


Stannum again speculated, 
He stared into 
the tinny surface, and it seemed to take on new 


his head supported by his hands. 


echoes of light and shade, following the chromatic 
changes of the music. Presently rose many-colored 
the of 


some Oriental Mage, and Stannui’s eyes strove to 


smoke, as if exhaled from enchantments 


penetrate the vaporous thickness. He plunged his 
gaze into its tinted, steamy volutes, and struggled 
until it 


with it parted and fell away from him like 


the sound of falling waters. Still he could not see 


the source of the great roaring—the roaring of 


some cosmical cataract. He pushed boldly through 
the dense thunder-world into the shadow land, yet 
knew that he lived. A few hundred feet away was 
his chamber wherein Blech played Bach. Faintly 
the air cleared, yet never stopped the terrifying 
that first attracted his attention. And 
Stannum stood on the Cliff of the World, saw and 


heard the travailings and groanings of light and 


hum now 


sound in the epochal and reverberating Void. A 
pedal bass, a diapasonic tone, that came from the 
bowels of the firmament struck fear to his heart, for 
the tone was of such magnitude as to be overheard 
by the gods alone. No mortal ear could have held 


it without cracking and dying. This gigantic flood 


this overwhelming and cataclysmic roar,.filled every 
pore of Stannum’s body. It blew him as a blade of 


grass is blown in a boreal blast, yet he sensed the 
pitch and timbre. Unorganized nature, the unre- 


strained cry of the rocks and their buried secrets, 
crushed aspirations, and the hidden worlds of plant, 
mineral, animal and human became vocal. 
the voice of the monstrous abortions of nature, the 


It was 


groan of the incomplete, of the experimental types, 
All 


mud made moan for recognition, and Stannum was 


born for a day and shattered forever. God’s 
sorrowful. 

Light, its vibrations screeching into thin and 
acid flame-music, changed his soul sour. He saw 
the battle of the molecules, the partitioning asunder 
of the elements, saw sound falling far behind its 
lighter-winged, fleeter-footed brother; saw the in- 
equality of this race, “swifter than the 
shuttle,” and felt that he was present at the very 


weaver’s 


Like unto some ma- 
“Be 
not light; be sound!” the fire-god mounted to the 
blue basin of Heaven and left time behind, but not 


beginning of time and space. 
jestic comet that in passing had blazed out 


space, for in space sound abides not and cycles are 
cancelled in a tone. Thus sound was born, and of 
it rhythm, the planets portioning it out among 
them; and from rhythm came music, primordial, 
mad, yet music, and Stannum heard it as a single 
tone that never ceased; a tone that jarred the sun 
with mighty concussions, ruled the moon, and made 
rise etheric waves upon the rim of the interstellar 
Milky Way. 
the sons of God shouted for joy,” and at their con- 


Then quired the morning stars, “all 


cordance Stannum was affrighted. 

His ear had become as a monstrous labyrinth, a 
cortical lute of three thousand strings, and upon it 
impacted the early music of the dawn of things. In 
the planetary slime he heard the screaming struggles 
of fishy beasts; in the tanglewood of hot, aspiring 
forests were muffled roarings of gigantic mastodons, 
of tapirs that humped at the sky, and crocodiles 
Wicked creatures snarled crepitantly 
and their crackling noises were echoed by lizard 


with wings. 


and dragon, ululating snouted birds and hissing 
leagues of snaky lengths. Stannum fled from these 
disturbing dreams and sought safety in the moun- 
But the tone pursued him, and he felt that 
He 
cast his eyes upon the vague plateau below and 
witnessed two-legged creatures pursuing game with 
stone hatchets, while in the tropical-colored tree 
tops nudging apes eyed the contest with cynical re- 
The cry of the pursuers had an oddly sug 


tains. 
it had begun to take on a less bestial quality. 


gard. 
gestive sound, and occasionally as one fell and was 
devoured the shriek that reached Stannum plucked 
at his heart, for it was the cry of human distress. 
He went down the mountain, but lost his way, his 
only clue in the obscurity of the woods being the 
tone. 

And now he heard a strange noise, a noise of 
harsh stones bruised together and punctuated with 
shouts and sobbings. There was a rhythmical rise 
and fall in the savage music, and soon he came up- 
on a sudden secret glade of burial. Male 
female slowly postured before a fire, scraping flints 
as they solemnly circled their dead one. 
this primeval music, 
watched for hours, until the tone penetrated his 


and 


Stannum, 


fascinated at revelation of 


being and haled him to it, as is the ship to 
the whirlpool. It was night. The strong, 
fair sky of the south was sown with dartings 
of silver and starry dust. He walked under the 


great wind-bowl, with its few balancing clouds, and 
listened to the whirrings of the infinite. A dreamer 


ever, he knew that he was near the core of ex- 
istence, and though light was more vibratile, more 
agile than sound, sound touched Earth, embraced 
it and was content with its eld and homely face. 
Light, a mischevious Loge; Sound, the All-Mother 
Erda. Stannum shuddered, for he knew full well 
that music has its evil uses; could poison as well as 


heal. He walked on. 


His way seemed clearer. 





half 
buried in sand, he came upon a great Sphinx, loom- 
ing in the starlight. 


Reaching a mighty and fabulous plain, 
He watched her face, and sud- 
denly was aware that the tone enveloped him no 
Why it had ceased set him to wondering 
not unmixed with fear. 


longer. 
The dawn filtered over the 
head of the Sphinx, and there were stirrings in the 
sky. 


as 


From afar a fluttering of thin tones sounded ; 
the the the 
tone came back, like a clear-colored wind from the 
And in the music-filled air he fell down and 


sun shone rosy on vast stone 


sea. 
worshipped the Sphinx; for music is a window that 
opens upon eternity. 

Then musical 


followed a of the 


defile before him Silence, 


strange rout 


nations. Stannum saw 
“eldest of all things’; Brahma’s consort Saraswati 
fingering her Vina, and following, Siva and _ his 
hideous mate Devi, who is sometimes called Durga; 
and the brazen heavens turned to a typhoon which 


showered appalling evils upon mankind. All the 
gods of Egypt and Assyria, dog-faced, moon- 
breasted and menacing, passed, playing upon 
dreams, making choric music black and awful. 


The sacred Ibis stalked by to the silvery steps of the 
Phoebus \ pollo 


silver 


Houris, the Graces holding hands. 


appeared; his face was shield, so 


as a 
shining was it. He improvised upon a many- 
stringed lyre, made of tortoise shell, and his music 
Hermes and 


the 


was shimmering and symphonious 


his Syrinx wooed the shy Euterpe; maidens 


went in woven paces, singing: a medley of 


masques flamed by. Stannum saw Bacchus pur 
sued by the ravening Maenads, and sorrowfully 


Nep 


gam 


sped Eurydice searching for her Orpheus 


tune blew his wreathéd horn, the Tritons 


boled in the waves, and with his music Amphion 


summoned rocks to Thebes. Jeptha’s daughter 


danced to her death, before the Ark of the Cov 
enant, praising the Lord God of Israel. Behind her 
leered the rhythmic Herodias, while were heard 
the praiseful songs of Deborah and Barak, as 


Cecilia smote her keys. Abyssinian girls swayed 
alluringly before the Persian Satrap in his purple 
litter, the air was filled with the crisp tinklings of 
bells at anklet the 
by in the 
nymphs, their little breasts pointing to the zenith, 
moved in 


wrist and as Kabaros 


tiny 


drummed, and_ hard brake brown 


languorous rhythms, droning hoarse 


sacrificial chants; the colossus Memnon hymned; 
the priests of Baal screamed as they lacerated them- 
selves with knives. And over this pageant of woman 
and music the proud sun of old Egypt scattered 
splendid, burning rays. 

the 


with 


From distant strands and hillsides came 


noise of strange and unholy instruments, 


sweet-sounding and clashing names. Nofres from 
the Nile, Ravanastrons of Ceylon, Javanese gongs, 
Sackbuts, 


Salpinxes, 


Pavilions from China, Tambourahs, 


Shawms, Psalteries, Dulcimers, Keras, 
Timbrels, Sistras, Crotalas, double flutes, twenty 
two stringed harps, Kerrenas, the Indian flute called 
Yo and the quaint Yamato-Koto. Then followed 
the Biwa, the Gekkin and its cousin, the Genkwan, 
the Ku, named after the hideous god, the Shunga 
and its cluttering strings; the Samasien, the Kokyu, 
the Yamato Fuye—which breathed moon-eyed 
melodies—the Hichi-Riki the Shaku-Hachi; 
the Sho was mouthed by slant-haired yellow boys, 


and 


while the sharp roll of drums, covered with goat 
skins, never ceased. [From this bedlam there oc- 
casionally emerged a splinter of tune, like a plank 
thrown up by the sea. Stannum could discern no 
melody, though he grasped its beginnings; double 
flutes the Phrygian, 
Aeolian, Lydian and Ionian, but he longed for a 
modern accord. 


gave him modes, Dorian, 


The procession went whirling by with Citharas, 
Rebecs, Citoles, Domras, Goules, Serpents, Crwths, 
Rebabs, 
Conches, Flageolets made of Pelican benes, Tam- 
Tams, Carillons, Xylophones, Crescents of bells, 


Pentachords, Pantalons, Cymbals, 


Mandoras, Whistling Vases of Clay, Zampognas, 
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Zithers, Bugles, Octochords, Naccaras or Turkish 
He the 


curved 


castanets and Quinternas. heard blare 


two hundred thousand which 


Solomon had made for his temple; and the forty 


trumpets 


thousand that accompanied the Psalms of David. 
Jubal played his Magrepha; Pythagoras came with 


his Monochord; Plato listened-to the music of the 


spheres; the priests of Joshua blew seven t'mes upon 


their Shofars or Rams-Horns; and the walls of 


Jericho fell. To this came a challenging blast from 


the terrible horn of Roland he of Roncesvalles 


The air had the resonance of hell, as the Guate 


malan Indians worshipped their black Christ upon 


the plaza, and naked Istar, Daughter of Sin, stood 
shivering before the Seventh Gate; then a great 


silence fell upon Stannum. He saw a green star 


drop over Judea, and thought that music itself were 


slain. The pilgrims with their Jewsharps dis 
persed into sorrowful groups, and_ blackness 
usurped the sonorous sun; there was no music 


upon all the earth, and this tonal eclipse lasted long 
Stannum saw in his magic mirror the submerged 
music of Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin Deprés and 


Orlando di Lasso; of Goudimel and Luther; the 


cathedral tones of Palestrina, the frozen sweetness 


of Arezzo, Frescobaldi, Monteverde, Carissimi, Tar 


tini, Corelli, Scarlatti, Jomelli, Pergolese, Lulli, Ra 


meau, Couperin, Buxtehude, Sweelinck, Byrd, Gib 


bons, Purcell, Bach: with their Lutes, Monochords, 


Virginals, Harpsichords, Clavicytherums, Clavi- 


chords, Cembalos, Spinets, Theorbos, Organs and 
Pianos, and accompanying them was an army, vast 
and formidable, of all the immemorial virtuosi, sing 


strati; the night moths and midgets of music. 


ers, ca 


Like wraiths they waved desperate ineffectual 


hands and made sad 


their dead and 


Bach 


ve 


mimickings of 


dusty Stannum | the Chro 


old, 


patterns 


triumphs eard 


matic Fantasia, which ‘seemed t very 


new In its weaving, sonant were the 


detonations of the primeval world he had left; and 


something strangely disquieting and feminine. But 


the man in Bach predominates, subtle, magnetic 
and nervous as he is A mincing, courtly 
old woman bows low. It is Haydn, and there is 
sprightly malice in his music. The _ glorious 
periwigged giant of Halle conducts a chorus of 
millions, and Handel’s hailstones rattle upon the 


pate of the Sphinx. “A man!” cries Stannum, as 


the heavens storm out their cadenced hallelujahs 
\ youth approaches. His mien is excellent and 
his voice of rare sweetness His band dis- 
courses ravishing music. The tone is_ there, 
feminized and graceful, while troups of stage 


players in paint and furbelows give startling pic- 
tures of rakes and fantastics. An orchestra mimes 
as Mozart disappears. 

Behold the great one approaches and the earth 
trembles at his tread—Beethoven, the sublime, the 
conqueror, the demi-god! All that has gone be- 


fore, all that is to be, is globed in his symphonies, 


is divined by this seer; a man, the first since 
Handel, and the eagles jostle triumphantly the 
scarred face of the Sphinx. Then appear 


Von Weber and Meyerbeer, player folk; Schubert, 
a pan pipe through which the wind discourses ex- 


quisitely feminine melodies; Gluck, whose lyre is 


stringed Greek fashion, but bedecked by Paris 
gauds and ribbons; Mendelssohn, a charming 


of 
Chopin, romantic wrestlers with 


girlish echo Hebraic profile; Schumann and 


muted dreams, 
strugglers against ineffable madness and stricken 
sore at the end; Berlioz, primitive Roc, 
half half that 


dragged to his Crete all the music of the masters; 


a 


monster, human, a minotaur 


and finally comes Turk of the keyboard, Franz 
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Liszt, with cymbalom, czardas and crazy Kala 
maikags. But now Stannum notices a shriller ac 
cent, the accent of a sun that has lost its sex and 
An Androgyn 


of 


is stricken with soft moon-sickness 


appears, followed by a vast cohort players 


The orchestra begins playing, and straightway the 
Sphinx smiles 


Stannum then saw what man had never seen be 


fore: he saw the tone-color of each instrument 
Some malign enchanter had seduced and diverted 
from its natural uses the noble instrumental 
army. He saw strings of rainbow hues, red trum 


pets, blue flutes, green oboes, garnet clarinets, 


golden, yellow horns, dark-brown bassoons, scarle 


trombones, carmilion ophecleides, while the drums 


punctured space with ebon holes. That the triangle 
had always been silver he never questioned, but this 
what 


new chromatic blaze, this new tinting of tones 


Was it a symbol of the further d 
? Was art but 


\ new, selfish goddess was about 


did it portend? eg 
radation and effeminization of music 
a woman’s sigh? 
to be placed upon high and worshipped, and soon 
of silk 


from the wise bonds imposed upon her by Mother 


betrays her sex Released 


the rustling 


Church, music would become a novel parasite of 


the emotions, a modern Circe whose feet “take hold 


on hell,” whose wand transforms men into listen 


ing swine. Gigantic as antediluvian ferns, as evil 


f 


smelling and as dangerous, music in the hands of 
this magician is dowered with ambiguous attitudes, 


with annoymous gestures, is color become sound, 


sensuality in the mask of Beauty. This Klingsor 


tears down, evirates, effeminates and disintegrates 


He is the great denier of all things natural, and his 


revengeful theatric music is in the guise of a 


woman. The art nears its end; its spiritual suicide 


is hand. Stannum lifted his gaze. Surely h« 


at 
recognized that little dominating figure directing 


the orchestra. Was it the tragic-comedian Richard 
Wagner, and were those his ardent, mocking eyes 
that faded in the mist? Then swirled near a band 
of Gypsies and Moors, with guitars, tambourines, 


led Africa 


land his 


mandolins and castanets, by Bizet; 


seemed a near, familiar Gounod and 


simpering Faust went on tip-toes and a_ horde 
te) 


of Calmucks 


Tschaikowsky and Rimski-Korsakoff at their head 


and Cossacks stampeded them, 


resounding Svi 
Z 


horrible 


hese yelled and played upon 


Balalaikas, and Kobzas dancing the Ziganka 


still 


relis, 
all the 
uproar fell upon Stannum’s ears, he was aware of a 


while; and as a more 


change in the face of the Sphinx. It had become 
streaked with gray and seemed to be crumbling 
\s the clatter increased Stannum diverted his re 
gard from the great stone and beheld an orgiastic 
mob of men and women howling and playing upon 
Cheir skins 
of 


instruments of many shapes and colors 
their 

White 
barians, the Apes of Wagner!” exclaimed Stannum, 
rhe 


naked music, violent and drowsy, became more 


were white, their hair yellow, and eyes 


victorious blue. ‘Nietzsche’s Great Bat 


and he felt the earth falling away from him. 


as Zarathustra-Strauss waved on _ his 


hy sterical 
Ubermensch with an iron hammer in frenzied and 
philosophical motions. Music was become vertigin- 
whirled mad 


the 


ous, a mad vortex, wherein atoms, 


madly embracing. Dancing, dissonant cory- 
bantes of the new evangel flitted by, scarce touching 
to the 


With peals of thunderous and ironical laughter the 


earth in their efforts outvie Bacchantes. 
Sphinx sank into the yawning sand, murmuring: 
“Music is Woman.” 

And then the tone grew higher, became ultra- 
violet; the air darkened with vapors; the shrillness 


was so exceeding that it 


of America, 


YORK. 


modulated and merged 
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into light, and this argent light pierced Stannum’s 
eves. He found himself staring into the tin box 
lid, while about him beat the torrential harmonies 
of Richard Strauss. Herr Blech had just finished 
his playing, and, as he struck the last note of “Death 
and Apotheosis,” acidly remarked 

lin must be a great pnotizer teber 
Stannum!” 

‘In alchemy, my dear Blech, tin is the sign of 
Jove, and Jove, you know, hath power to evoke 
visions!” 

Eduard Strauss Concerts 

. 
RAGRANT met rie the ty on the Blue 
Danub were recailed at the Waldori-Astoria 
ast Saturday night wher the nd gracelu 
I St s t pe 
dium and waved his magic wand over the newly arrived 
Strauss Orche i he ‘ We ( him was 
typical New \ t ( 1 ig S 
p Ss VL < Varic nd 
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full dues e balls e Wa Ast h is a 
b F pla é I r < give 
I yed the le et 

Eduard §$ is n ge ppeara 

1 is as agile and rhytl cally fiery as « Cor 
ng wit bow and head ( l \ 
Nay e trau i ‘ ] 

g He ex " rp y 
y ( é é b ind 
es a cre tl \ l¢ s re | 
i w qt ‘ y t H S De ett« t 

( n iis t he Va iwuia y 
with the <¢ P i tl i 
Merr War \ St til 

e Ww He the « prog 

( S Re 

I ( « S > eR 
\ z, We \ S 

Ave V M 

Ar | I Se 
I h Vie ( I Stra 
H garian R N I 
\ Artist I Ss 
| ( \i 
( H \\ ) S 
We ne \ er i ewly I cca 
ion, was a warmly w ne O ‘ re 
Ave Verum’ e Hung Rhay yw ) \ 
ever, ¢ 1 é use empo rubat s bas Ed 
ard Strauss g ‘ é u It g | 
pe rmanc¢ | é y Sj é I The orchestra 
he has brought h hi i badly b ind the 
wood is exec! é Howeve St i ea 
ba d mum es He Ss resistible 

At the Metr p n Ope House ~ lay g] 
the sect | cor SW ¢ { g 
Ove et < M W WW N 
Wa ] ¢ } 7 < 

) Sce f x M 
Ani Dance, | Grieg 
Polk He Ss } Straus 
Le e Orier ij St 
\\ R S | : 
Song W at W Mend 1 
( | Once Ar l Ed r Str 

Neariy five tl nd people gathered e Strauss 
His band did how t good advantage as the pre 
vious evening, but his spir l ng of the dance 
music covered a multitude iestral sins 

Buda Pesth. 

The opera under the new manager, M« ce 
twenty operas, most ol! them new to that city In addit 
to Wagner and other operas, he promises several works by 
Hungarian composers Rosamunda,” by Vavrinec (al 
ready given in Germany) ; etemre H Farka 
and “Sarolta” (Charlotte), the only opera buffa by Es 
The Nibelungen tetral zy Ww ” i ) 
Pasquale,” ‘“‘La Dame Blanche” and the “Told f Metra 
losich. Hans Richter will conduct a long t Wag 


ner’s works next spring 
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Strakosch 


= HROUGH the kindness of Mrs. Maurice Stra- 
kosch (formerly Amalia Patti) and her son, 
Robert Strakosch, of Paris, we are enabled to 
republish, with corrections, parts of the pam- 
phlet called “Souvenirs of an Impresario,” writ- 
ten some years before his death by the late 
Maurice Strakosch. The chief aim of this publication was 
to prove that Italian opera in all lands must inevitably lead 


to bankruptcy through the high salaries paid to the stars, 
and Maurice Strakosch suffered much from this evil 
as did Gye, Mapleson, Maretzek, Neuendorff, De Vivo, 
Abbey, Schéffel & Grau and others who went bankrupt 
Strakosch did not Offer 
any practical solution of the problem, although his book 


as 


as operatic managers. Maurice 


makes a number of suggestions. 

The reproduced photographs appearing in this serial are 
kindly loaned by Madame Strakosch. The following is a 
table showing the families and branches of the Strakosch 
and Patti groups: 


Patti. 


‘he first husband of Salvatore, mother of the Pattis, was 
Barili, and they had four children: Antonio (baritone), 
Ettore, Nicolo and Clotilde, all musical and singers be- 
On the death of Barili the widow married Patti, 
with whom she had: 

Amalia, now in Paris, widow of Maurice Strakosch. 


sides. 


Adelina, now Baroness Cederstr6m. 
Carlotta, Madame de Munck, now deceased. 
Carlo, New Orleans, formerly in the Signal Service 
Corps of the Confederate Army. 


Strakosch. 


There were five Strakosch brothers: 
Maurice 
Max. 
Ferdinand. 
Ignace. 
Sigismund. 
And of these Ferdinand is now a manager, sixty-four 


years old, residing in Paris, The children of these are: 


Maurice. 
Robert Strakosch, Paris, musical manager. 
Julia, married to an advocate, Paris 


Max. 


\ family residing in Mount Vernon, New York. 


Ferdinand. 

Siegfried, living on Long Island and farming; Karl, a 
manager, residing in Paris; Phebe, a member of the Eng- 
lish Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Minna, Julia and Lena, three daughters 


Ignace, 


Karl, the young man who married Clara Louise Kel- 
logg about ten years ago, and who resides with his wife 
Connecticut in 


In retirement. 


Sigismund. 


h 
n, 


formerly manager of the Baltimore 
at the 


Edgar Strakosc 
Music Hall; 
Metropolitan Opera House 


now associated with Maurice Grau 


SOUVENIRS OF AN IMPRESARIO. 
INTRODUCTION. 


To be an impresario you must be a born artist and an 
enthusiast; at least this is the opinion of Maurice Stra- 
kosch. Maurice Strakosch first saw the light of day in a 
little Moravian village, and made his début as a prodigy 
at eleven years of age in a concert given at Briinn, where 
he performed on the piano a concerto by Hummel. At that 
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and Patti. 


time Hummel shared with Moscheles and Henri Herz the 
first place in the musical world; in fact, in ability and repu- 
tation we may regard him as the predecessor of Liszt. 
The triumph of young Strakosch at Briinn was so com- 
much, 
however, against the will of his father, who, as so often 
happens, did not believe in his son’s vocation. 


plete that he was led to embrace an artistic career ; 


For some 
years the young prodigy kept traveling about all over Ger- 
many in a continuous round of triumph. At Vienna he 
studied composition under Sechter, the most celebrated pro- 
fessor of those times, the teacher of Thalberg and Vieux- 
temps. 
who had visions of other triumphs than those of a pianist, 
brilliant. Maurice Strakosch the 
glories of the operatic stage; he aspired to become a tenor. 

From the director of the Opera House at Agram he ob 


Meanwhile the child had grown into a young man 


however longed for 


tained an engagement which was indeed the realization of 
his fondest desires, but which, from a pecuniary point of 
view, hardly promised a very brilliant future. The Agram 
tenor received 30 francs a month, and the star of the com- 
pany was happy with a monthly salary of 100 francs. 
Slightly different from the salaries artists can get nowa- 
days! 

Moderate, or more than moderate, as were the direetor’s 





MAURICE STRAKOSCH AT 44. 


expenses, he was unable to make both ends meet, and as 
there was a constantly increasing balance on the wrong side, 
he at last found it necessary to cut down the emolumerts 
of his artists one-third! 

Maurice Strakosch thought it was time to leave Agram, 
but still he did not give up his pet idea, and he now resolved 
to go to Italy to perfect himself in the art of singing. 

He was the bearer of a letter of introduction to Madame 
Pasta. Pasta was then about fifty years of age; her beauty 
had gone, but her face still bore the stamp of her natural 
goodness of heart. : 
Son- 
and “Norma,” had retired from the stage. She 
was living in a princely mansion on the shore of Lake 


Mme. Juditta Pasta, for whom Bellini wrote “La 
nambula” 


Como, and occupied herself in giving lessons in singing. 
Her acted toward her 
pupils in a manner which is certainly not much in vogue 
at the present day. 


lessons were gratuitous, and she 
If there were any girls among their 
number who were not likely to make a success on the stage, 
Pasta settled dowries on them! This was one way of pre- 
venting them from following a career in which nothing but 
disappointment awaited them. When Maurice Strakosch 
presented himself, letter in hand, at the house of Madame 
Pasta, he was conducted by a servant to the garden, where 
a woman, dressed like a peasant, was busily engaged in 
pulling up the weeds. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Strakosch to the woman, who 
did not appear to notice the stranger; “can I see Madame 
Pasta?” 


“Easily,” replied she, “if I turn round.” 

It was indeed Madame Pasta herself, whose chief delight, 
when lessons were over, was to attend to her garden. 

Madame Pasta welcomed the newcomer with her usual 
good nature; she listened to his singing, and advised him 
not to abandon the piano, adding, “Come and live near me; 
you shall hear me 
stand what is the 


give lessons, and you will then under 
great art of singing—the great art of 
Italian singing—which, by the way, seems gradually disap- 
pearing now.” 

Madame Pasta had but one rival, Madame Malibran, of 
whom she never spoke without tears in her eyes, so deep 
was her admiration for this great artist. Madame Malibran 
owed more to her genius and inspiration than to study, 
She 
labored for five years to acquire the trill, which she did 


while Pasta, on the contrary, had to learn everything 


not possess by nature, and which her masters thought she 
never would attain. She, however, reached perfection in 
this delightful ornament of singing. 

Maurice Strakosch understood the value of advice given 
by so high an authority; he also eagerly accepted Madame 
Pasta’s proposition, and remained three years with her, 
studying the science which enabled him in his turn to form 
such a pupil as Adelina Patti. 

When Maurice Strakosch’s education in the art of vocali 
zation was completed he abandoned, not without regret, his 
idea of operatic singing, and in his quality of pianist he 
traveled first in Italy, and afterward throughout Europe. 

He was in Paris in February, 1848, when the Revolution 
broke out. In the midst of the general disorder which en 


sued there was no room for an artist to exercise his talent, 


for politics and music accord ill. Under these circum 
stances Strakosch determined to make a fresh start in 
America, and from this period dates his career as an im 
presario who stands in the front rank of his profession 


It is well to bear in mind here that an impresario is not a 


Barnum. A Barnum seeks, and his successors will imitate 


him in seeking, marvels or novelties of every kind, pro 


vided only that they are profitable—whether an elephant or 


the Siamese Twins, it is all one to the showman. The 
impresario, on the contrary, seeks only the discovery of 
artists and the production of artistic work. Of course he 
does not neglect the material side of his enterprise, but 


generally places the honor of art before the profit. Thus 
Maurice Strakosch considered it the brightest gem in his 
crown that he had been for ten years the sole manager 
and impresario of Adelina Patti 

When he arrived in New York Salvatore Patti occupied 
the post of director of the Italian Theatre, with very in 


different success. 


Strakosch had met Salvatore Patti in 1843, at Vicenza, 
where, at a concert given by him, one of the singers was 
Clotilde Barili, whose father, a distinguished composer, 
was the first husband of Mme. Salvatore Patti 

In order to assist the company at the Italian opera in 
New York Strakosch engaged them for a festival, which 
took place there on October 2, 1848. The success of this 
concert was immense, and at its close the new impresario 


entered into negotiations with Mlle. Amalia Patti, the sister 
of Adelina, who was then only six years old 

In company Mile. the favorite pupil of 
Madame Pasta) Mlle Patti both 


idols of the American public, Strakosch visited the various 


with Parodi ( 


and Amalia who were 
American cities, and at the end of a two years’ tour married 
Mile. Amalia Patti, thus becoming brother-in A de 


lina, who the 


law to 


remained under his care until she married 
Marquis de Caux. 

Biographical notices of Adelina Patti are very numerous 
M. Strakosch 


erroneous 


incorrect. 1s 
to 


which form a kind of legend around the name of this 


and in many instances very 


undoubtedly well qualified rectify details 


justly renowned artist. In the succeeding chapters he will 


enlighten the reader upon the origin of one of the most 
dazzling artistic careers of the nineteenth century. 
CHAPTER I. 
One may say without exaggeration that Adelina Patti 


was born on the stage. 
Her mother was singing as Norma in Madrid, and a few 
hours after the opera was over the voice of a newly born 
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Salvatore 


infant was heard in the dressing room of Mme 
to 


Patti, a voice which was destined stir the emotions of 


the world! Incredible as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, 
true that at six years of age the little Adelina sang with 
nearly faultless execution the most difficult morceaux in all 
the operas she had heard interpreted by such artists as 


Alboni, 


30810, 


Jenny Lind, Sontag Frezzolini, Piccolomini 
and Parepa-Rosa. 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the effect of such 
singing the of s child 


Signora Paravolli, a friend of the family, gave 


upon soul o impressionable a 


Adelina 


her first lesson in reading, and being a good singer and 


player, she taught the child to sing while she accompanied 
her on the piano 


When I returned from my American tour Salvatore Patti 


had been succeeded in the management of the Italian Opera 


by the clever director Max Maretzek (1), who, at a concert 


given in New York for a charitable object, brought out the 


little Adelina for the first time in public, she being then 
eight years old. She sang on this occasion the Rondo 
from “La Sonnambula” and the ‘Echo Song” (2) of Jenny 
Lind. The child produced an unprecedented sensation and 
took rank at once with the celebrities who surrounded her 


Adelina traveled with me for three years, starting from 


Saltimore, where she inaugurated this prolonged concert 


tour rhe price of admission to the concerts was fixed 
at 50 cents. For the first, only 100 tickets were put 
chased; for the second, 300; at the sixth the maximum 


was attained, and 2,000 persons crowded into the hall each 


evening, eager to applaud the little prodigy 


In this city of Baltimore I met and joined the Norwegian 


violinist, Ole Bull, an improvisatore and virtuoso of the 


Adelina was always easy to manage 


] j 


Paganini type 


though she loved to sing, she by no means despised the 
pleasures of childhood, and spent the greater part of her 
time in play with the children whom she met in our hotel 
life. She had often to be called from play in order to 
practice the scales and exercises, which I was very careful 
she should not neglect Like other great artists, Adelina 
had whims which we were obliged to humor, for she 





One day in Cin 





never yield either to force or persuasion 

cinnati she had asked me for a doll, which I had forgotten 
to procure, and, consequently, when the hour for the con 
cert arrived Adelina refused to sing unless she had _ the 
doll The hall was full idi impatient; but 
nothing could move A¢ compelled to go 
yut and buy the doll the coveted toy 
she wiped away her tears, sprang on the stage, doll in 
hand, and sang in such a manner as to excite the audienc 


to the highest en 





Adelina was no less high spirited than willful. She had 

pronounced taste for champagne, and one day Ole Bull 
who always sat next to her at table entured t efuse to 
pass the wine Any other child would have cried ut 
\delina expressed her displeasure by slapping the aston 
ished violin in the face with her slender hand 


I had decided that between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
she should not sing in public, in order that her marvelous 
voice might have the time necessary for its complete forma 
tion, but during my absence—while engaged in writing for 
Mile. Parodi the opera of “Jean de Naples,” which was 
performed in New York in 1857—Gottschalk persuaded 


Adelina’s parents to confide her to him, and took her as a 


phenomenon to the East Indies for a short concert tour. 
In 1859 I took the direction of the Italian Opera, New 
York, when Adelina Patti, now sixteen years of age, made 


her début in the opera of “Lucia.” This memorable début, 


which was not a simple success, but a positive triumph, 


took place on November 24, 1850, after only one rehearsal 


with the piano and one with the orchestra. Muzio (3), 
that able maestro, conducted the orchestra upon this 
occasion 

During her first season Adelina sang in “I! Barbiere,” 


"Elisir 


“La Traviata,” “Il 


‘La Sonnambula,” ““Don Pasquale,” “I Puritani,” “L 


d’Amore,” “Martha,” “Don Giovanni,” 


(1) Max Maretzek died several years ago on Staten Island in 
poverty. 

(2) This is Eckert’s Echo Song, still sung to-day by Patti 

(3) Madame Muzio is now living in Paris with her brother, the 


American painter Marcius-Simon 


Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Ernani,” “Mosé in Egitto” and 
“Linda di Chamouni.” 
I had then as prima donnas a galaxy of operatic stars 


such as Frezzolini, De la Grange (4), Cortesi, Gazzaniga 


and Colson 
I destroyed 


This 


splendid début 


existed between 


After such an unexpectedly 


the binding engagement that us 
was tor 


Adelina in 
The first 


contract five ye: and me the rig 


rs, Rave 


chose 





produce any country I upon the 


ing conditions: year she was to receive $400 per 
month; the second year, $600 per month; the third year 
$800 per month the fourth and fifth years $1,000 per 
month. Two years ago she received $5,000 per night in 
San Francisco 
The agreement we made in place of this ract wa 
never altered while I was her mpresario | gave her one 
half of the receipts after paying the gener expenses 
therefore our association was a mutual benefit 
CHAPTER II 
ARRIVAL OF ADELINA PATTI IN EUROPE—STATE OF ITALIAN 
OPERA IN LONDON—DISASTROUS COMPETITION—F. GYE AT 
COVENT GARDEN—AND MR. SMITH AT HER MAJESTY’S 
Offers for Adelina Patti now came to me from every 





direc mn Her fame had spread so rapidly that Nor 
nd South America and Mexico disputed between the 
MA _— 

\ 

J 

/ 
selves tor the appearance of the new songstress. While 
Havana, en route for Mexico, where the people impatiently 
awaited us, our journey was most inopportune lv arrested 
by the representations of two young girls at the Hot 
St. Louis, who told Adelina that they had st returne 
from Mexico, where they had been attacked and robbed 
the road by bandits. The young diva, startled at this in 
formation, refused to continue her journey in that direc 
tion, and as I uuld not induce her to change her mind I 
had to change my plans After singing some time in 


Havana, she sailed with me for 


engagement had been m: her at 
rheatre 


Phere 


and 


were at this time two opera companies in 
the rivalry between them keen that succes 


Was sO 
was impossible to either 

A brief review affairs in London 

be of Her 

j } 


Majesty’s Theatre, and his enterprise was supported by 


of the state of 


herati 
peracic 


may here desirable. Mr. Lumley was director 
in 
exceptionally powerful troupe, wherein appeared the names 


Mario, 


and the celebrated conductor 


of Grisi, Persiani, Catherine Hayes, Gardoni, Sims 


Reeves, Tamburini, Lablache 


Michael Costa 


According to custom, at the close of the season Mr 


Lumley offered to renew the engagement of his artists for 


(4) La Grange is living in Paris 


















the following year, but, to his great surprise, most of them 
refused, Lablache and Gardoni alone remaining faithfu 
Some days r Mr. Lumley discovered that a regular 
conspiracy had bee rganized aga und his theatre 
The rtists \ 1 <« tec I ed nseives 
nto an indepen t npany é Cove Garden 
Theatre, w ‘ 1 decide t per n their own 
account Mr. | ‘ ve r daunted by oppos n 
vent t (ser! y I rp ( t tor g anew con 
{ y nd there é ippily engaged Jenny Lind 
one of the most extraord \ g yf the ntury He 
reopen¢ 1 Her | i hie A Jent Lind La 
lache Gard re ( r gra i if 
time Sal Bal fe p rated poser : 
tr \t t ( ent G ympany 
commenced the epresenta at dur t ve 
1a 1 pos t ‘ p ( pat » ta ‘ ! 
pose the , - aa ppeared 
upon any stage { t f Michael ¢ Gt 
Viard Per Mar | e! Marini, Bett Ron 
! nd ing at ( er Garden Sigt P ™ 
e instigat f the piracy against Mr. | ey, wa 
ec T I ne T npany \ ext ad 0 nded 
It is unnecessary to enter into the details t Homeri 
s ig gic suffice t y that suits v e profitabi 
c p {td { ‘ ‘ int > 
] $ uid, and \ ) t t money in always 
ve found to start 1 r to open a theatre, and accord 
ngly, a e very 1 ent W inger t €a ied Covent 
Garden. thro the cess of Jk y nd Her Ma 
esty s, a wealthy f I i re re < Mr. Dela 
held was rewer Ww i 1 re tortu ind 
was pass lately 1 i t ‘ 5B t rr ymet ig 
more t in wealt 1 ng cesstu 
neatrica na ger Mr ) ft nt lately di 
Pp ess 1dn ra cap y lt WW 1 1 the 
dilettante brewer £100,000 a ‘ e | 
Meantime, t t J | 1, Mr 
Lumley’s vict seeme Si re Mr. Delaf fa re 
) é ug c e ( ent Garden, and H Majesty 
the et e of ( Lodo N g of 
r nd; the I ts at ( t & n re g ed their 
company, an s é t " f 
remarkable manager y. Frede Gy \ ud 
commenced his care¢ y ‘ g@ th en con 
S W »D | Op V 
In a few years Mr. Gy eded r b ling 
( el Gard f t go ft 
ding n ri , t ( 
existed, and < pe g M l ‘ door 
f Her Majesty \ ‘ g ple enny 
Lind left t oe - ’ I led her 
port, and 5 »p ) vitated 
t saste! He \ r gt i 
s es f Mr. G f e st é f f He 
d become d ( Gardet nanaged 
iffa it his t H peat f 1 
erse new befe ’ tw M Lun 
had experienc: Ma G ft | | eda 
company wit W M » v prep re p 
Her Majesty's \ gh M Saas . 
Mr. Delafield, he Pp ed § r incap vi I 
ugemet I g vithd erly 
fro his s ’ 1 ecame i rt 
1g 1@ OVE re | \ 1¢ y Mr (yy wh 
id determined ea l ] i } < 
all « ympetition Mr » rec ed 1 n M (sve £4,000 
on condition t e s { 1 at Her 
Majesty's An ‘ ‘ n Ww yub and t 
urtists should be kept in tot gt e state of 
things unt the moment ar \ \ Smith’s pro 
gram should be published. Then, it ( the expected 
program, this dexterous but un cientio director an 
nounced that Her Maje« Theatre would not reopen 
and all the artists whom he had engaged found themselves 
without employment Am em were Grisi, Mario and 
lelina Patti, whose salary ud been fixed at £500 per 
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month by a c 
agent in 


make 


was a little 
Ways 
While 
balance his acce 
ich has 
London, of paying fabulous sums 


hich has been ruinous to Italian opera and the origin ot 


Over 


help and not hinder the efforts of managers, who, after 
ontribute most largely to their fame and fortune 
Italian opera is not dead, it is only under a temporary 


loud. Italy has many young composers and artists, and 
here is no cause 
tists will accept 
rectors may realize honorable profits, instead « 
word ot 
impending bankruptcy 


As it 








débutante at his 


uld appear at | 





th for the second year, £250 for the 





] Mr. Smith's 


\merica, and who, after crossing the Atlantic to 


mtract between myself and imposed a curious condition. 


She was engaged for three 
years, at the expiration of which she was forbidden, under 


Colonel Mapleson, unlike F. Gye, was extremely bland 


in manner, especially when dealing with a pressing cred 


her début at Her Majesty's, found its portals closed. a penalty of £10,000, to appear upon any stage. Grisi, itor, who frequently found himself compelled to accept 
whose long and brilliant career was thus closed, felt a not good words instead of hard cash. Mr Mapleson’s fall has 

= unnatural jealousy, and it was long before she would often predicted, but never verified. It was impossible to 

CHAPTER IIL recognize Adelina’s talents. She was present at one of be angry with a man who knew so thoroughly how to 

the rising star’s first appearances, and, overcome with turm away wrath with a soft answer. He never refused 

GYE MANAGER OF COVENT GARDEN—DEBUT OF ADELINA Jealous rage, she exclaimed aloud, “What is there to ap- to pay a debt, but when, as often happened, his purse was 
PATTI—HER FIRST SALARIES. plaud?” little thinking that I was seated in the next box, empty, he would excuse himself without exciting the least 


laughing at her angry outburst 
Frederick Gye may be held up as a model director. He 


in manner, and very autocratic, but al 


rough 


true to his word, which was as good as his bond. : one : 
5; ; : CHAPTER IV. 
recognizing artistic merit, he also took care to 
| yunts, and he did not fall into the error MR. MAPLESON AT HER MAJESTY’S—MR. ERNEST GYE AT CO- 


, so common, both in Paris and in VENT GARDEN. 


since become 


to the stars—a 


system 


Apropos of Italian opera in London, I must 


to despair for the future, if only these 


iair and reasonable terms, by which di 


i feeling the 
Damocles ever hanging over them, in the form 
Pati 


Mr 


\delina 1 to make 


out of tiie 


Majesty's, I called 


Was question lor 


début at Her upon Gye in 





ad of bringing an action against Mr. Smith, hoping to 
ike arrangements for her to sing at Covent Garden 
Gye, however, flatly refused, saying: “I have in my 
the first artists in the world: how can a child 
n or seventeen years compete with such singers, 
ance, as Grisi and Carvalho? Then, who is this 

| Patti, and where does she come from? From Amer ADELINA PATTI AT 21. 


America has no singers! I have never heard oj 
\delina Patti.” In short, he would not hear of her as a 
theatre. But I was determined that she the conductor, did his best to aid Colonel Mapleson, with 


vent Garden in spite of Mr. Gye’s whom he has nearly always remained 


Her Theatre is difficult to 
count of the demands made by the owners of the building, 


I had made up my mind not to return to Majesty's manage on ac- 


achieved as great a conquest in 


gland as on the other side of the Atlantic. I felt cer- who reserve the right to hold ten boxes and more than 
of her future success, and although Mr. Gye was at twenty seats, representing a daily loss of £40 to the man- 


sed to run any risk, he afterward made me ager. 
ion Although Colonel Mapleson did not achieve a com- 
should sing three times at Covent Garden plete triumph, yet he considerably weakened the rival 
fifteen days. She would not be paid for forces by persuading Sir Michael Costa to leave Covent 
nances, but if she succeeded she would be Garden. Mr. Gye, remembering the success of his over- 
ged for five years and sing twice a week on the fol- tures to Mr. Smith, tried the same plan with Mr. Maple- 


ig terms: £150 per month for the first year, £200 per 


son, but with only partial success, as the latter stipulated 


1 1 » c . . o 
third, £290 for the that he should become a partner in the management of 


h, and £400 for the fifth. I accepted this proposition. Covent Garden before he would close the doors of Her 





agreement was signed before Mlle. Patti sang, with Majesty’s. This plan, being adopted, resulted in a most 
understanding t it would only be valid if Mr. Gye successful season, wherein a profit of £30,000 was realized; 
satisfied yet the two directors were not satisfied, each of them de- 
lthough her appearance at Covent Garden was a com- siring supremacy, and the partnership was dissolved at 
uccess, and the enthusiasm she created was un-_ the end of the first year. 
ae Mr. Gye maintained his contract till the ex Mr. Mapleson was the first to produce “Faust” in Lon- 
ol ts terms, making but one concession, namely, don, with Madame Titiens as Marguerite. He also pro- 
yment to Adelina of £100 for each appearance above duced Cherubini’s “Medea,” Balfe’s “Talisman,” Boito’s 
per week mentioned in the agreement “Mephistophele,” and “Carmen,” by Bizet, the French 
lay of her marriage with the Marquis de composer, for whom so brilliant a future seemed open- 
\ Patti never received more than £120 a ing when it was prematurely closed by his death. 
Mir. Gye. Mario and Grisi, when at the height The London public is indebted to Colonel Mapleson 
elr lame, never received more than £50 each night, for the first appearance of Mme. Christine Nilsson, the 
p G then nearly sixty years of 


age, Mr. Gye most formidable rival of Adelina Patti. 


mention 
Mr. Gye’s most formidable rival, Colonel Mapleson, who 


as an idol of the British public, most ably seconded Mr. 


suspicion as to the state of his finances 
had 


creditor, 


On one occasion he owed a large sum which he 
promised to pay within twenty-four hours; the 
not having received the money, became urgent, and went 
himself to the manager to demand payment. 


“What!” 


exclaimed Mapleson, “did you not receive 

my check this morning? I gave the order to my cashier 
to send it to you yesterday.” 

So saying, he called his messenger, and, alter giving 


the difficulties with which it is now struggling | 
g} § ; : “ ‘ um a violent reprimand, sent him aw: ing st 
t is right. of course. that talent should be remunerated, °° ©OUrageously undertook the management of Her Maj- lligib! f ‘ ee 
t ight, urse, that taler ape Ree” i 4 “ake : unintelligible excuses, to find the cashier 
nih ty 606M ant eaten? an to vendes due wueeees of an CORES Ceee wher ee eee failure. Mr. Mapleson eal addi ee lh died nile: eal 
t < : P P as 7 ars 4 vu ¢ » chec savs 
enterprise impossible No doubt a single star will attract ought to have been a singer, having a fine baritone voice he Col a “He g y chec 00k, ay 
public it he ught to be surrounded by others to and other qualifications for an artistic career, but his in- the oronel, Wat ny COE PON Greey at Once 
j g t Sd, ) x his abse \ Maples *hats with t Tr 
re a harmonious ensemble, failing which it would be clinations did not lead in that direction. During his absence, Mr. Mapleson chats with the cred 
aq nset sessaeniss. , : a + 2 itor, and describes im arious ficulties o “g 
tn semort to concert tours. wich are now waderiskes Madame Titiens, whose name will ever be remembered i = i describes to h the various dificultic tee thea 
trical management; the artists are never satisfied; the 


nany great artist 1 
. ‘ ’ . blic “reas riy har lease, < ro morni 
Mr. Gye considered that the practice common to Mapleson’s enterprise. He was also supported by Messrs, PU?!< 'S ra ee ee eee 
managers of thus putting up to auction the gifts of lamberlik and Giulini, as tenors; Faure, the great French SVSIERS. ware rtunate manager has no respite tag = 
; . TeSSz 3 “ Sé i eu : : tur 
singers, would be fatal to Italian opera, and he was  atitone, and Miles. Etelka Gerster, Marimon and Ilma ‘“‘ eh work. The conversation takes an amicable turn, 
mistaken \re we then to sing the De Profundis di Murska, all eminent prima donnas. Signor Arditi, as ' © midst of which the cashier reappears looking wor 
; . . ried—he cannot find the key of the sai perhaps the 
opera? Not at all. It is simply necessary that tenors , : <r 

, : : p Colenel has it in his pocket or desk. Pockets are turned 

prima donnas should moderate their demands, so as ' ; ; 
out, piles of papers are examined; no key At this point 


isiting cards, 


three or four \ 
He has 


pointments with these persons and cannot keep them wait 


the messenger enters with 


which he places in the Colonel’s hands made ap 


ing 

“The key will turn up when we are not looking for it 
and you shall have the money to-morrow Thus Mr 
Mapleson dismisses his creditor, having quelled his wrath 
even though the litthe comedy has not deceived him, but 


simply impresses him with admiration for the ready re 


source of the manager 
1 of F 
cumstances to which I will presently refer, Mr. Mapleson 


Her Majesty's went to America here he 


sometimes successful ! 


\fter the deatl Gye, and in conseque 
' 
I 


left and was 


sometimes the reverse; but always 


before the public, and traveling with a company number 








ing above 300. He was able at last to pay Madame Patti, 
whom he took as far as California, the sum of £1,000 pet 
night And so far from impoverishing himself by this 
gigantic speculation, which no one else would have con 
ceived, he re-established the state of his finances 

Mr. Mapleson has a son, Henry Mapleson, affable and 
gentlemanly as his father, and, like him, colonel of a 
volunteer corps He married the charming Mari 
Roze (5), who, with Capoul, performed “Le premier jour 
de Bonheur” at the Opéra Comique in Paris Since her 


marriage she has adopted an English career, and is at 


present the principal star of Carl Rosa’s Company She 
has contributedly largely to the success of this able im 
presario, whose representations of English opera have 


acquired such celebrity in London and the provinces 
F. Gye, who was accidentally killed in the hunting field, 
financial company to 


Her 


Carry 
Maj 


had always wished to form a 


on Covent Garden Theatre and to purchas« 


esty’s Theatre, so that there should be but one Italian 
opera house in London. His sons, Ernest and Herbert 
Gye, put their father’s idea in execution, Ernest Gye be 


director of this company, to which Mr. Mapleson 
his Her Majesty's Theatre 


petition being now suppressed, and an honest man at the 


ing 


transferred rights at Com 


head of affairs, with Signor Tagliafico as an assistant man 
ager, who possessed a thorough knowledge of mise en 
scéne, having been brought up in the school of Augustus 


Harris, there was reasonable ground for hope that the 
success of the enterprise would be solid and _ lasting 
Ernest Gye always played high, and if he lost it was not 
because he did not hold many trump cards, but because 
(s) Marie Roze is inging teacher in Paris. Young Mapleson 


has had several other wives since. 
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he was ignorant of the true qualifications for a successful 
impresario. 

He could count upon the support of Adelina Patti, Al 
bani, Marie Durand, Marcella Sembrich, Pauline Lucca, 
Scalchi, Trebelli, Heilbron, Messieurs Gayarré, Mierz 
winski, Marconi, Lassalle, Devoyod, V. Maurel, Gailhard 
and the brothers De Reszké—in short, a perfect galaxy 
of talent was at his command At the head of an orches 
tra containing more than eighty instrumentalists were 
three musicians of high merit and reputation During 
Ernest Gye’s management of Covent Garden he mounted, 
with the utmost care and magnificence of detail, the fol 
lowing operas: 

Le Démon,” by Rubinstein, where Lassalle’s fine bari 
tone voice did such good service 


another t mph for Lassalle 





“Le Roi de Lahore,” 
“Sigrid,” the chef d’ceuvre of Reyer 

“Velléda,” by Lenepveu, a work which has not met 
with the success it deserves, though it contains beauties 


of the first order, and reveals a composer from whom 


1 the future Madame Patti was so 


we may hope much i 
much pleased with this opera that she offered to create 
the principal role. 

“Les Bluets,” by J. Cohen, a charming work, formerly 
brought out with much success on the lyric stage by 
Madame Nilsson 

La Gioconda,” by Ponchielli, by whose death Italy has 
lost one of her greatest composers 

And now let us see the result of all these combined at 
tractions of music and artists Failure! The Covent 
1 


1ad to wind up its affairs; it failed, not 


Garden Company 
from indifference on the part of the public, which 1 


sponded promptly to the appeal of the manager, but be 


cause the expenses always exceeded the rece pts \ thea 
tre will not contain more than a fixed number of auditors 
To meet the enormous salaries of the artists one would 
have at the same time to enlarge the place in which they 
sing, a feat which no architect has yet attempted; in a 


word, you cannot obtain a larger audience than your build 
ing will hold 


If E. Gye had perceived the ignificance of this fact 





and had not ventured to struggle against impos 


we should not now be compelled to witness the transfor 


mation of this temple of music into a circus. The laughter 
of the clown and the crack of the whip have succeeded to 


the melodious voices of Grisi, Patti and Albani, a change 


which we may well mourn 


CHAPTER V 


ADELINA PATTI IN FE ROPE 


= 


After this first London season I traveled in Et 


Adelina Patti, beginning with Belgium, where 





first at Brussels The the genet 
was as great here as in . critics were more 
reserved in their judgment of the youthful cantatrice \ 


writer in one of the principal papers exhorted her to com 
plete her musical studies at the Brussels Conservatoire, 


but she declined this advi and after reaping an ampk 


harvest of praise from the admiring public she went to 


Berlin, where, for the first time, she encountered a lively 
oppositions The reigning prima donna there was Pauline 
Lucca; she was the star at the Theatre Royal, where Patti 
was to sing; she was only seventeen, and as pretty as her 
rival. Lucca had begun her career as a chorus singer; she 
was gifted with a voice of wonderful compass and flexibil 
ity and magnificent tone, added to which she was an excel 
lent actress; but with all these good qualities she lacked 
serious study, for want of which many of her representa 
tions were spoilt, and she did not always sing in time 

The director of the Theatre Royal was anxious to main 
tain Lucca’s prestige, for the very simple reason that he 
paid her a thousand francs per month, whereas he had 
engaged to pay Patti the same sum per night! 

As a stranger and a newcomer Patti had the good taste 
to call first on Lucca, who occupied a suite of apartments 
consisting of two bedrooms and a very small salon 
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var 


When we entered she had not yet risen. She looked like 
a child, and her first words were of astonishment at se« 
ing in Adelina a creature as slender and charming as het 
self. “‘What,” exclaimed Lucca, impulsively, “are you 
the great Patti?” Henceforth their rivalry was only upon 
the stage, for out of the theatre they remained upon the 
friendliest terms 

in spite of the hostility of the press, Adelina achieved a 
public triumph; King William, who was not then Em 
peror, was present at all her representations, and took an 
opportunity of personally congratulating her on her su 
cess 

\ similar reception awaited her at Amsterdam and The 
Hague The King of Holland was delighted with the 
diva, and invited her to sing in his palace, but Mirelli, the 
director of the Italian opera, refused to allow Patti to sing 
for less than 3,000 francs. The chamberlain thought this 
demand enormous, and asked time to consider it \ 
cabinet council was convened, and after consulting with 
his ministers the King agreed to Mirelli’s conditions 


and I received an agent irom M. Calzado, 





the director of Italian opera in Paris, who could not re¢ 
sist the desire to give his patrons an opportunity to see 





my terms for her, namely, 1,250 francs per night 





Calzado drew back, for the sum appeared to | 








le. However, in the following year I had to go t 

and Patti received 1,500 francs per night during the 
ADELINA PATTI AS JULIET AT 23. 

second season M. Bojier, who succeeded Calzado, was 

still more generous, or perhaps | was more exacting; he 


engaged Patti at 2,000 francs for each performance dur 


ing for the first year, 2,500 for the second and 3,000 
1 


for the third. This last figure was never surpassed 
These details in regard to the sums paid to Adelina Patti 
are very important, and confirm my theory as an im 


} ; neahle th rati 
hat however ind spensable the operat 


presario, namely 
stars may be they should content themselves within rea 
sonable limits, and that extravagant salaries paid to them 
have caused all the recent failures of Italian opera in 
Paris, London, St. Petersburg and New York. M. Bl 


director of the Hamburg Casino, who was a prudent man 





ager, hesitated, like the King of Holland, before engaging 
Adelina at the terms demanded for her The seating ca 
pacity of the little theatre was not sufficient for an aud 
ence large enough to cover such an expense. “Very well,” 
said I, “if you like we will not specify any terms; you can 
fix the price of admission at one louis, and then give to 
Patti one-half of the gross receipts, and let that amount 
be the figure of her nightly salary afterward.” 

M. Blanc, who thought I should be a loser by this plan, 
said, in all sincerity, that such a rate of admission would 
be prohibitory to the public, and that Adelina would have 
to sing for a very small pittance, and not for one even 
ing only, but every time she appeared. I, however, main 
tained my proposition, and M. Blanc accepted it, all the 


advantage being apparently on his side The result, how- 


—_— 


“Strauss, 


K. & K. Austro-Hungarian Court Musical Director 


AND HIS 


UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA. | 





CHICKERING PIANO USED. 











ever, Was 10,000 frat rt first n t! Thus Adelina’s 
Salary n Hamburg was 5,000 in r each periormance 
and M. Blane had no caus« mplaint, for his total ex 
penses per night only amounted to 3,000 francs, leaving 
him a profit of 2,000 after paying Patti's salary 


single, and indeed the exig 
dangers to the i ore 
before the footlights, repeated 


loves him, and ends by doing 


the simulated passion for the 


not insensible to the 





tilul woman; nor s il 
when the power of Gounod'’s 
its expression 
Singers, actresses and evet 
temptation both before and 
sometimes proves t eductis 
esist Phe y I 
Sts there Ss son pe ( 
Ss sx agreeable ¢ 
s I ol their ex i eu 
they e ne er the r 
quiet d c ‘ \ 
it ad ct ns rt t Ww 
I ge the goa p 
prince r wit 1 great te 
years pa exp c ‘ n 
broken by a sep: d 
daded t 2 ul 
ot they tread es € pa 
, . e past—M 











rriages too often contracted 


they id iar better remain 
tage present many 
For example, Violetta 


y assures Alfredo that sh 


routine of daily life which 
s of the public, who pass 


ginary world that 


‘i ‘ r e t ppr late 
| ature full 

re ( y I ike ig 0d 

1 ay be with a 

In either ise, after some 
1 ‘ ‘ ond is oiten 





Phe rriage y \ e Marquis de 
Caux sed the re é presario and 
pul ilthoug erw l several times made 
fers to me ' ept them, by which | 

re ntag \ c ed my rmer posit 
\ regar¢ he ¢ t ! gz 

ee! PI ‘ t ge, | 1 
pied a se pos “ ‘ 

The story of Adelit P hi ge is we known 
evertheless, in a | e rea would be sur 
| ed t find 1 4 btained 

Ww de a n t riety 

The beauty, ta rm gz pr 1 donna 
rrought her many er i 1 b to cl St 
between 1 ere p nt I d \r ng nem 
was a eligi y & P ¢ M vel P S¢ + her 

magnificent et ge ss d offered 
eI xz ge I her quitting 
the stage At the san c weve the Marquis de 
( xX was | ented t she r d sperately ! 

e with him He w Ss equel the Empres wi 

ested herse ic! I e a Consid ible assist 
nce was also afforded hu vy Mile. I Lauw, who 
id ng been Adelina’s lady panior 

The Emperor Napoleon II] well as the press Eu 
genie, had a great regard f Ade d sympathized 
wit at this n Atte ne f t cor r at th 
Dt ries the E1 peror sent fort p r 1 y hand 
i uperb bracelet for my sister W saving i negra 
ulate you, Mr. Strakosch, upon the irvel y edu 
cated!” By the aid of these powert | tl Marqui 
de Caux gained his object in spite of e€ opposition of M 
Salvatore Patti delina’s father | yurt 
ship lasted six months Phe riage “ r ed 
May 1868 at the Catholic Chur« Clap rT London 
is the Empress wished it t } e b e Adelina’s 
departure for Russia, where an engag d her by 
wl cl she secured 7 000 tran r ¢ it n 

Her childhood id been ock eligious 
duties were overlooked; and before irriage he had to 
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make her first communion, and receive the rite of con- 
firmation. She was assisted upon both these occasions by 
Madame Grisi. The Prince of Wales gave a dinner and ball 
at Marlborough House in honor of the newly married 
Marquise. 

In fairy stories all the “good people” are supposed to 
assemble at a bridal, and promise happiness to the newly 
wedded pair, but sometimes a wicked fairy comes uninvited, 
and spoils all with her malignant prophecies. It seems to 
have been thus with the Marquise de Caux, the particulars 
of whose unhappy marriage and divorce are too well known 
to need repetition here. 

My connection with Adelina did not altogether cease upon 
her promotion to the rank of Marquise. When I ceased to 
be her impresario, I handed over to her several contracts 
signed by the chief operatic directors in Europe, for three 
years, and representing 1,600,000 francs (£64,000). In 1878 
I engaged Adelina and Nicolini for a tour in Italy. We 
visited Milan, Genoa, Florence, Rome and Naples. At 
Milan ‘“‘Aida” was given on six successive nights, and all 
the seats were sold beforehand. The enthusiasm in Italy 
was indescribable, and can only be compared to the excite- 
} 


ment created by Mme. Christine Nilsson during her last 


tour in Sweden. Wherever we went the hotels were 
crowded to excess, and it is literally true that people from 
the suburbs slept in the streets and public places, in their 
eagerness to obtain admission when the theatre doors 
should be opened. Vast as were the stages on which she 
appeared, they were nightly covered with flowers. The 
price of a ticket for standing room only was 20 francs; for 
an orchestra chair, 50 francs; while some of the boxes were 
sold for 2,000 francs each. The average receipts exceeded 
40,000 frances. Although from the end of the corridor Patti 
could not be seen, the pec ple heard her voice and were de 
lighted. Unfortunately for me, I had not expected such a 
riumph, and had only arranged for a small share in the 
profits, otherwise I might have achieved a fortune by this 
one enterprise sufficient to keep me in comfort for the rest 
of my life. M. Nicolini (6), with his beautiful tenor voice, 
shared the applause with Adelina. He left excellent mem 
ories behind him, and the warm reception lately accorded 
him in Italy shows that he has not been forgotten there. 


CHAPTER VII 
ROSSINI 


! knew Rossini in 1846 at Florence, where the great 
naestro had sought refuge from the Liberals of Bologna, 
who had hunted him down, so to speak, on account of vie 
reactionary sentiments he had publicly avowed. This ad 
venture had such an effect upon the composer’s mind that 
it was at one time feared he would not recover his mental 
equilibrium. These fears, however, soon passed, and a 
uurney from Florence to Paris completely re-established 
his health and faculties. He traveled in a carriage, being 
rongly averse to the railroad 
Being at liberty just then, I gladly availed myself of the 


portunity to renew my acquaintance with Rossini, with 


whom I dined once a week 

So much has been written about this great musical genius 
that there are but few details of which the public are not 
lready aware. Everyone knows that he was vivacious in 
temperament, and that beneath a semblance of satire his 
character had a deep foundation of benevolence. The mis 
fortunes of brother artists always excited his compassion 
On one poor musician he had bestowed some of his own 
compositions which I afterward purchased. But for the 
watchful care of some of his friends, Rossini would never 

ve made his fortune. I have often heard him say that 
the 1,200 francs brought him by the “Barber of Seville” 
did not recompense him for his sufferings on the first day 
of its production. The Italians of that period were not ac- 
customed to hear religious matters ridiculed, and when Don 
B io appeared on the stage in clerical costume a perfect 


es assailed him; and the tumult became so 


great that Ressini, to make head against the storm, rose in 


N lini died last year, 


his place and applauded the singers who struggled so 
bravely against the tempest of disapproval. The composer, 
however, was forced to quit the theatre; he sought refuge 
this time at Milan, where a few days afterward he heard 
that his opera had received the admiration it deserved. 

The three friends who constituted themselves the guar- 
dians of Rossini’s finances were the Baron James de Roths- 
child, M. Aguado, Marques de Las Marismas, and the Comte 
Pillet Will. With each of these bankers the composer 
deposited a portion of his profits; and when M. de Roths- 
child heard that M. Aguado had, in three months, doubled 
the capital which Rossini had confided to him, he found 
means to perform the same operation in six weeks. The 
Comte Pillet Will was equally successful. It is no wonder 
therefore that Rossini’s capital increased rapidly. 

Rossini adored Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven; but Wagner he declared he could not understand. 
He was found one day with a piece of Wagner’s open on 
the piano, but it was upside down! When asked the reason 
of this queer method of studying a composition, Rossini 
replied: “I first tried the piece right side up, and could 
make nothing of it. Then I tried it the other way, and am 
bound to confess I am none the wiser.” 

This pleasantry of Rossini’s does not prove that Wagner 
was not a great composer. Other great men have erred in 
their judgments. Thiers, for instance, who certainly was no 
fool, declared in public that railroads would never be of 
any use except as toys for children. The Emperor Na- 
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poleon could never understand the power of steam; and to 
return to matters musical, M. Lubert, the director of the 
Paris Opéra, was convinced that “William Tell ’ would not 
long hold the boards of a theatre. Madame Rossini told me 
that after the first performance M. Lubert sent for Rossini, 
and addressed to him the following singular speech: 
“Monsieur Rossini, how could you venture to write for the 
Paris Theatre such an insipid and badly constructed opera 
as ‘William Tell’? The work is so inferior that there is 
but one thing you can do, namely, annul the contract I was 
so foolish as to make with you, and give up the idea of 
writing ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ and ‘Mahomet.’” “For that mat 
ter,” replied Rossini, “I will not only annul the contract, 
but give up writing operas altogether; and unhappily he 
kept his word; so that the world has lost masterpieces 
through the stupid conceit of one man. 

According to Rossini, the airs in his operas should not 
always be sung exactly as they are written; artists may be 
allowed to vary their rendering. Observe, however, that 
Rossini spoke of the artists of his day, who did not appear 
on the stage until, after long study, they had themselves 
become true musicians. Possibly he might be of another 
opinion nowadays, when tenors and prima donnas are often 
manufactured in a few months. 

Thus in the “Barber of Seville,” the part of Rosina, 
though written for a contralto, is often sung by a soprano, 
who must transpose the key. It would be impossible for a 
soprano to sing it as Rossini wrote ii. This remark was 


made by the maestro 4 propos of a newspaper article where- 
in the critic asserted that Rossini’s music in this opera had 
been “Strakoschized.” 

The truth is, that the reading which I introduced, and to 
which Madame Patti always adhered, had first received 
Rossini’s approval. He had a very high opinion of the 
gifts of Albani, Patti and Nilsson, who were always his 
favorite singers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROSSINI’S MASS—MADAME ALBONI. 


The peculiar opinion of M. Lubert had made Rossini dis 
trustful, and caused in him an extreme repugnance to the 
publication of his works. 

Besides the “Stabat Mater” and twelve “Soirées Mu 
sicales,’ he had written and dedicated to his friend Comte 
Pillet Will a “Petite Messe Solennelle,” for piano, har 
monium, four solo singers and a chorus of sixteen voices. 
This mass was sung at the house of the Count by the sis- 
ters Marchisio, whose gifts were then in their fullest beauty 
Alboni was present, and expressed to the composer her 
great admiration of the work. He replied: “‘Never while ! 
live will I permit the performance of my mass in public; 
but when it is produced after I am gone, it is you, my dear 
Marietta, who should sing the principal part, for I was 
thinking of you when I wrote it.’’ Rossini always kept this 
resolution, notwithstanding the solicitations with which he 
was assailed. After his death his widow made a communi 
cation to me, which I held most sacred. One of the illus- 
trious composer’s last wishes was that I should be charged 
with the production of his ‘Messe Solennelle,” which he 
had arranged for orchestra, and Madame Rossini placed 
itin my hands. During the early days of her widowhood 
I had much conversation with her upon the subject of the 
mass, and she told me the terms on which she would be 
prepared to part with her rights in her husband’s composi- 
tion, namely, 100,000 francs (£4,000) for one copy of the 
MS. I must confess that this very high price, more than 
had ever been asked for such a work before, rather startled 
me at the outset; and with all my enthusiasm for Rossini’s 
music, I was doubtful whether, from a business point of 
view, it could possibly be worth so large a sum. The night, 
however, gave time for reflection, and next day I concluded 
negotiations by signing the agreement in presence of a 
notary, handing to Madame Rossini a check for 100,000 
francs on Rothschilds’ bank. 

Having invested in a property, the next thing is to make 
it pay; and here my difficulties began. Alboni, the finest 
contralto I have ever heard, and Rossini’s own pupil, was 
the only artist who could do justice to the solos; but she 
had retired from the stage, and was living quietly in her 
beautiful house in the Cours-la-Reine. She had an income 
of 100,000 francs, and did not spend half of it upon herself; 
the rest was distributed between her relatives and her chari 
ties. At this time the marriage of a favorite niece was de 
layed until the great contralto, whose kindness was inex 
haustible, could bestow upon her a substantial dowry, such 

as should insure her future comfort 

I visited Alboni with a view to persuade her out of her 
determination not to sing any more in public. In the course 
of our conversation she referred to her wishes concerning 
her niece, and the obstacles in the way of their fulfilment 
“Why,” said I, “will you not sing? In a very short time 
you would make the sum you require.”” “But will you give 
me 100,000 francs?” asked Alboni. “Certainly,” I replied; 
“how soon do you want the money?” “Oh,” said she, “the 
poor children must not be kept waiting; I shall want it in 
three months.” “I take you at your word!” I exclaimed; 
“in three months you shall have the money.” In this way 
Alboni earned her niece’s dowry. 

She sang in the “Messe Solennelle” fourteen times dur 
ing the first month in the Théatre Italien in Paris, and in 
the two following months she sang sixty times in France, 
Belgium and Holland. The company contained Alboni, 
Mme. Marie Batta, whose singing in .“L’Africaine”’ was so 
remarkable; the baritone Agnesi, and the tenor Tom 
Hohler, who afterward married the Duchess of Newcastle, 
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a position certainly preferable to that of a singer! During 
the long and fatiguing tour conducted by M. Pollini (7), 
the present director of the Hamburg Theatre, Madame AI- 
boni exhibited more energy than her comrades, and often 
encouraged them by her example when they were weary 
and longing for rest. In order not to increase my already 
heavy expenses, and 
quirements, Alboni restricted her luggage to one trunk 
less than any of the other artists. It 
woman of such genius, modesty and rare generosity should 


As 
porary impresario, I take the opportunity here offered to 


being very simple in her personal re 
is no wonder that a 


possess universal admiration and sympathy. her tem- 
render my sincere homage to her exceptional qualities 
Notwithstanding the 100,000 francs paid to Madame Ros 
to Alboni—the 
of the other artists, and the general expenses of the enter 


sini—and the same sum Madame salaries 


prise, it brought me a profit of 50,000 francs, a proof that 
in matters of this kind the essential thing is to provide the 


public with works of merit, interpreted by the best artists 


When this is done, though the impresario may not be of 


first-rate ability, success will be obtained. To do this, how- 


ever, is not so easy as some may imagine. 


CHAPTER IX 


ITALIAN OPERA IN AMERICA. 


The history of Italian in America is interesting 


even from the European standpoint, since the Americans 


opera 


began the practice. of extravagant salaries, which has ruined 
directors and operatic enterprise on both sides of the At 
lanti« 

f Havana, built a theatre in 
there 


A millionaire named Marty, « 
that 
He owed his wealth to a privilege 
to sell fish 
Marty formed for h 


and inaugurated operatic representations 
which he had obtained, 


city 


namely, the sole right in the island of Cuba 


Phe 


pany 


agents sent to Italy by im a com 


lass artists, who contented themselves with 


ligh-« 


1 


of 


salaries, which would not satisfy second or third rate artists 


nowadays. Madame Bosio, Madame Tedesco and Madame 


Steffanoni received 4,000 francs per month; Marini and 
Badiali, basso and baritone, the same; and Salvi, the tenor 
3,000 francs. The season at Havana closed before the ar 


tists engagements had expired; Marty, therefore, took them 
to New York, and their first performances in Castle Gar 
den were very successful. 


hall, 


who were admitted at 50 cents each; 


Castle Garden was an immense seating 10,00) per 


sons and in spite of 
the low price Marty did good business. The place, how 
ever, was not well adapted for operatic performances, being 
It was therefore decided to build 

Astor Place Opera House, the 


management of which was confided for two years to Salva 


better suited to concerts 


a theatre, to be called the 


tore Patti, the father of Adelina. Up to this date (1846) 
operatic music had never been properly organized in 
America 

M. Garcia, the father of Madame Malibran, had given a 
few excellent representations, but the result was a financial 
failure in spite of Malibran’s great abilities. It was with 
difficulty that she could meet the expenses of her voyage 


and she landed at Liverpool in midwinter 
of 


back to Europe ; 


suitable to the time 
gre: had 
Salvatore Patti’s company, among whom were his daughter 
Amelia and his stepdaughter Clotilda, he did not 


said, I found him stranded 


in actual want of warm clothing 


year Although a at sensation been created by 


succeed 
as I have before 


by a series of successive d 


financially ; and 
isasters 

Mr. Fry, a perfect gentleman, took the place of Salvatore 
Patti, but he, too, being inexperienced in administrative art 
the theatre after one year’s trial 
Max Maretzek had 
his undertook 
New 


intelli 


was compelled to close 
After Mr 
leader of 
the perilous enterprise of directing 


York. He 


gent manager 


Fry, who been 


the 


my cousin 


orchestra under management, 


Italian opera in 
was an excellent musician, and an active 
He organized a well-balanced company, with 


Madame Rosina Laborde (now one of the best teachers of 


(7) Pollini died three years ago. 





singing in Paris) and Mlle. Bertucca 
Maretzek brought out all the new operas which appeared 
in Europe, with an excellence till then unknown in Amer 
ica; fortune smiled and frowned capriciously on his efforts, 
but unfortunately the final result was the same for him as 
After this succession of failures one 
that New York 


an enterprise foredoomed to | 


loss 


for his predecessors 


might naturally suppose Italian opera in 


would be abandoned as 


It was not so, however; on the contrary, some distinguished 


amateurs built another theatre, which they called the Acad 
emy of Music; and, on my return from a brilliant tour in 
the States, the management was offered to me. I accepted 
in association with Mr. Ullman. Under our direction, Mes 


dames Frezzolini and De la Grange, Miranti, the tenor, and 


Formes, basso, sang; and Adelina Patti made her début in 
1850. Ullmann, though a fine connoisseur, by no means 
shared my confidence in Adelina’s rising genius. He held 
her talent in slight esteem, disdainfully objecting to give 








the role of Lucia to “that little thing!’ Our management 
which lasted for two years, served to break the spell of 
failure; and Italian opera entered a phase | ier augu 
ry, still further augmented by the arrival brother, 
Max Strakosch, who took my place during my absence in 
Europe. My object was to recruit for artists who would 
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maintain the rank taken by the Academy of Music in New 
York lhere | engaged Christine Nilsson, who has shared 
with Adelina Patti the throne of the lyric realn 
CHAPTER X 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA IN NEW YORK—MESSRS. ABBEY AND 
GRAI 

There are now in New York two large halls suitable for 
operatic purposes—the Academy of Music and the Metro 
politan Opera House, each of them capable of seating 
from three to four thousand. Though I did not build the 
Opera House, the idea of it was mine, and it was my plan 


which was carried out in its erection The land on whicl 
it was built belonged to Mr. Vanderbilt, the American 
millionaire, who died recently After much debate, the 
price was fixed at $300,000 (£60,000), to which Mr. Van 


but when I presented myself, with the 


he declared that th 
Site ol 


Vanderbilt 


derbilt had agreed; 


money, to sign the contract, e sale was 


impossible. Fronting the the proposed erection 


stood a church, of which Mr was an influential 


on hearing of the negotia 


member, and the clergyman 
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the 


yf good and evil upon 


tions so nearly completed, besought the owner of land 
combination ¢ 


Vanderbilt, fe: 


such a 


Mr 


not to allow 


his property 


tory of the opera over the church, preferred to break his 
word rather than risk committing ch an propriety 
\ few years later my project was again undertaken, and 
this time carried out by a company of shareholders Che 


most curious feature of this company was that, besides th« 


fer 


capital subscribed by the shareholders for the 120 1 

which the theatre was to contain, seventy wer: id en 
perpétuité for $10,000, with the understanding that the com 
pany should have the right to make a « for extra funds 
if the first capital proved insufficient \ generally the 
iS¢ the cost of the building exceeded the « mates ot! 


he architects. From $10,000 the stalls were increased to 


$20,000, and the total cost was two n ( £400,000) 











the interest upon the $600,000 beyond price the 
stalls was largely covered by the letting of the ‘ l 
ected with the theatre The sale of seventy | for 
£20,000, which may appear astonishing to European 
not anything unusual New York, where the chief fam 

es of the city who purchase them are calculated to repre 

ver £4,000,000 (8.) Witl resources as these 
the directors the Metrop un Opera Company could 
arry on their enterprise without any anxiety Mr. Ab 
bey wished to have the I opening magnificent 
and his overtures wert accepted 

Mr. Abbey (9) prominent a personality among 
the npre ie f e p d that he de p H 
I c He bee de ed \ erica h N ipo 
eon Y i inag s und i Ww thy nN 
He ntr ed A ( res I New Y t y I 
Ope House (where wever, opera is never performed) 
nd the Park Theatre, wl was burnt down on th 

ght appointed for Mrs. Langtry’s début. With Madam« 
Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, M 

angtry and Miss Mary Anderson at the Lyceum in 
Lond Mr. Abbey has amassed fabulous 

ur in America with Sarah Bernhardt alone brought him 











more thar £50,000 
Mr. Abbey is the most generous npresarios 
good ture even verging ex igance He 1 
1 es | ga Ss ind vo c p is¢ wi wl 
nswers the de ds accepted s Wuite rigi 
the agreements shall be drawn up.” Mr. Abbey was the 
first who ventured to give Madame P iry £800 
per night, and he would fain have secured her for th 
Metropolitan Opera H e, b ( el Mapk nad 
1 still higher bid for her services, offering her £1,000 | 
gh 
Mr. Mapleson { g e Academy 
Music at the same M Abbey Metrop 
! t was the I ‘ gthen 
his forces for t rtis est I Colonel wa 
beater ind ha etrea re 1 ( 
where he was 1 e success On being chos« lire 
f the Metrop Ope House Mr. Abbey we 4 
e to Italy vnere ‘ pe £20,000 2 ft | 1 
stumes irl I ( S € no ng seen d { 
stly tor hin Ss ust e paid without g g 
uding Ss pu ast N I e expr \ 
right.” 
Mr Abbey's c Va I ely \ 
ng t " “ p dis ‘ 
ul to de cribe d VI An 
hardly expe et peatec ] 
were sumptuously mounted; and the wi | 
ly mention the names Mesdames N S 
Scalchi lrebelli, Valleria, Fursch-Mad i M 
Campanini, Stagno, Capoul, Del Puente a Ka 
With regard to the last named artist, Mr. M é 
a joke Cashmann,” said he, ex ging ‘ 
(that is to say, an a u ‘ i 
Abbey stands n n¢ < ‘ n 
Maurice Grau de é ‘ t 1 popular 
nanager, Mr. Abbe al ‘ ‘ 
(8) I m n nov 
( Mr. A « a t 
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daily expenses amounted to £1,600; and no wonder, when 
one considers the salaries—Mme. Christine Nilsson re- 
ceived £400 per night; Madame Sembrich, £300; M. Cam- 
panini, £200; M. Stagno, £160. Mme. Scalchi was en 
gaged for £1,000 per month, and all the other artists in 
the same proportion. M. Vianesi (10) was the leader of 
the orchestra, consisting of a hundred musicians, whom 
he conducted with consummate skill; added to these we e 
the ballet and the chorus, the expenses of which were in 
keeping with the rest of the arrangements. 

Although Mr. Abbey knew that he would not after all 
make the enterprise pay, he was not prepared for the 
amount of the deficit which the close of the season re 
,ealed. When his accounts were balanced, a loss appeared 
cf no less than £60,000. The subscribers, sympathizing 
with Mr. Abbey, and desiring to make good his losses as 
iar as possible, offered him a benefit performance, which 
realized £10,000; at the close of the representation he was 
also presented with a gold plate, engraved with the date, 
and expressing the gratitude of the subscribers to the un 
fortunate manager. To Mr. Abbey, however, a few thou 
sands more or less are not of great importance. Besides 
his theatres in New York, he has one in Boston, another 
in Chicago; and while the Metropolitan Opera House 
was emptying his cash box, it was getting replenished 
it the Star Theatre, where Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
were attracting the public. Nevertheless, he refused to 
undertake a second season which the Metropolitan Com 
pany offered him. The management was then offered to 
me, but I did not feel inclined to undertake an enterprise 
with such unfortunate antecedents. In the absence of a 
suitable director for Italian Opera, the company organ 
ized a series of German Opera on their own responsibility, 
but under the management of Dr. Damrosch, an excellent 
musician. The first season resulted in a loss of £20,000, 
and the second was still more unfortunate, the deficit be 
ing £36,000. The millionaires who formed the society, 
however, were hardly sensible of these losses, which, 
divided between them, represented an insignificant sum 
as compared with their incomes 

German opera, under the nianagement of Mr. Stanton 
(11), has taken the place of Italian at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; and the young director, being happily free 


from financial anxieties, displays exceptional ability. As 
all responsibility rests upon the wealthy company of 
shareholders, he is able to pay immense sums to the very 
best artists from Germany, and the operas of Wagner, 


Goldmark, Meyerbeer, Gounod and Verdi are executed 
with marvelous ensemble. The mise en scéne, decorations 
and orchestra are all up to the level attained by Mr 
Abbey. What will be the final result from a financial 
point of view? It is easy to foresee. Yet one cannot but 
admire such a liberal initiative on the part of the share- 
holders of the Metropolitan, and feel grateful for their 
sacrifices in the interests of art 

As I have said before, the name of Maurice Grau must 
ye associated with that of Mr. Abbey. Though an Aus 


rian by birth, he is French in character, and Parisian it 
feeling. He is still young, and already celebrated as an 
impresario, being successor and pupil to his uncle, J 
Grau, who first brought out Madame Ristori in America 
Maurice Grau has continued to popularize the music of 
French composers, such as Offenbach, Lecocq and others 
He also brought to the United States Judic, Theo, Paola 
Marié and Aimée. He is said to be the most amiable of 
managers, never quarreling with his artists, who are 
always ready to engage with him Besides operettas, Mr 
Grau has brought out English opera in America with 
Madame Kellogg, and has organized tours with Rubin 
stein, Salvini, Ristori, and, lastly, with Madame Sarah 
3ernhardt. These gigantic erterprises require very ex 
, 


ceptional qualities: generally an enormous command of 


Vianesi now living in New York 


Mr, Stanton is now living in London 





capital, and always an amount of activity and intelligence 
which is almost superhuman. There is not a city or town 
in America which Mr. Grau has not visited, and in them 
all he is popular and even beloved. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


I was chatting one day in Paris with Eugenio Merelli, 
son of the director of La Scala, Milan, and the Imperial 
Theatre, Vienna. We had met in the music warehouse of 
the Fréres Escudier in the Rue Richelieu. Merelli was 
seeking artists for the opera at Vienna, whom he usually 
engaged for a certain number of years. In the course of 
conversation, I happened to notice a young girl who 
paused before the shop window. She was tall and slender, 
and very simply dressed; her face was beautiful, and there 
was a rare and unique charm about her which, once per 
ceived, could not be forgotten. This charming face was 
surrounded by masses of fair hair; the brow was rather 
broad than high; the nose regular, and between smiling 
lips shone pearly teeth; but above all I was struck with 
the large, beautiful blue eyes, full of expression and in 
telligence. 

I called Merelli’s attention to this young girl as she 
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was leaving the window; for I could not take my eyes off 
her. “Have you seen that wonderful beauty?” said I 

“Do you not know who it is?” he replied. “It is Nils 
son, whom I have engaged for five years, and I have no 
employment for her at present I want to cancel my 
engagement with her; for though she has a superb voice, 
I cannot venture to let her sing in opera, as she has never 
yet been upon the stage.” 

Some time afterwards I again met Merelli, who told 
me as a piece of good news that he had at last cancelled 
his engagement with Christine Nilsson, adding, “I am 
delightcd, for, not being a millionaire, I cannot afford to 
pay her 1,000 francs per month.” 

\ very few years afterwards this same Merelli was 
obliged to engage Nilsson foi the season at St. Peters 
burg, when her terms were 7,000 francs per night! 
Merelli had no more idea of Christine Nilsson’s latent 
genius than had Ullmann with regard to Patti. M. Car 
valho was more clear-sighted—he engaged her for three 
years, and she made her début on the lyric stage in 
“Traviata.” 

I had never forgotten Christine Nilsson, and when I 
learned that she was to sing at the Théatre Lyrique I 
could not resist the desire to take Adelina Patti to hear 


the débutante. The first niglit was an immense success 


Patti joined heartily in the general applause; she threw 
her bouquet to Nilsson, and went herself te congratulate 
her after the opera was over. At this interview Nilsson 
said laughingly to me, “If you ever leave Patti [who was 
then about to be married to the Marquis de Caux], you 
must become my impresario.” Not long after, this actu- 
ally came to pass. It is not necessary to recapitulate Nils 
son's triumphs; they are fresh in the memories of all who 
heard her in London or Paris. Her creation of Ophelia 
in Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet” is her most beautiful 
role; in it she attained the perfection of dramatic singing 
She was the personification of Shakespeare’s Ophelia, and 
only those who have seen her in it, and heard the wonder 
ful timbre of her voice, can imagine the wild enthusiasm 
she inspired. In this memorable representation the illus 
trious baritone Faure took the part of Hamlet, and both 
as singer and actor attained absolute perfection. M. Per 
rin, the well-known operatic director, had superintended 
all the details of the difficult mise en scéne; it was indeed 
an artistic treat, such as will never be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to be present 

Before speaking of my American and European tours, 
I will give some details of the life and character of one 


who has taken such high rank in the world of art 


CHAPTER XII 
PREDICTIONS OF DESBAROLLES CONCERNING CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


Desbarolles, after examining Nilsson’s hand, told her 
that her chief troubles and losses would be caused by mad 
ness and by fire, and this startling prediction has certainly 
proved true At New York she was followed for more 
than a week by a lunatic, who was possessed with the 
idea that the words of love she addressed as Marguerite 
to Faust were really intended for him, and that she had 
eyes for no one else. Every time he saw her in her car 
riage in the street he ran after her, kissing his hand to 
his Marguerite, as he called her. One evening, when Nils 
son held a reception, and her rooms were crowded, the 
door was suddenly burst open, and this madman appeared 


He rushed to her, exclaiming, “Marguerite, embrace me!” 


His aspect was so formidable that no one cared to meddl 
with him, and she had to disengage herself from his grasp 
and hand him over to the police. Nilsson did not desir¢ 
to have the man’s passion or lunacy punished; she merely 


uuld be kept unde 





asked that her too ardent worshipper sh 





restraint till she had left New York At the police court 

he broke from the officers who had him in charge, and 

made a desperate attempt to approach his idol, frantically 
° 


kissing the hem of her robe 
At Chicago another fool annoyed her with letters con 
taining the most ardent proposals of marriage, to which, 
of course, she returned no answer Undaunted by her 
' } ' 
silence, he drove up to her door one day in a superb 
sledge, drawn by four horses, and, demanding his fiancée 


declared he was there to conduct her to church. Jarrett 
who happened to be with the diva at that moment, em 
ployed an adroit stratagem to get rid of the intruder 
“You are late,” said Jarrett to him, “Mlle. Nilsson is 
waiting for you at the church.” 

The third lunatic, who literally proved the truth of Des 
barolles’ prediction, was M. Auguste Rouzeaud, the hus 
band of Madame Nilsson. He died in a lunatic asylum, 
as everyone knows. His madness was no doubt heredi 
tary (although different reasons have been assigned for it), 
two other members of his family having been attacked by 
the same malady. 

Madame Nilsson suffered two serious losses from fire 
The first amounted to £4,000. She had purchased land in 
Chicago, which ought to have doubled in value on account 


of the rapid growth of the city Part of Chicago was 
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destroyed by a fire; it was rebuilt, but in an opposite direc 
tion from the land owned by Madame Nilsson. 

With all her genius, this great artist does not possess 
had 


just 


the qualities necessary for business speculations; she 
bought the land in Chicago without having seen it, 


without setting 


as she purchased the chateau de Jonsac 












































ADELINA PATTI IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Before Becoming Mrs. Nicolini-Patti 
n it. This chateau r which she had paid £14,000 

was d by auction, when R eaud's affairs were settled 

r £4,000 Having had goo 1u to distrust landed 
p perty M d née N Is 1 t Ww out ceing t (wh ch 
eemed e her inia d £100,000 in house prop 
erty at B I In Ame burnt w ut ap 
parent reasot ew blaze. bk d nne 
np ble t | pe bt rf It Bos 1 he fire 
levoured Madame N 5 She. hows \ 

t alarmed, for the prope . I: thet Americas 

urat ‘ mpanies vere ] delay ant 

‘ sn r ibs ses Madame 

N pruder geme ere useles s tl 
nsur e ¢ npanies were | r é it 

é e fire B 

CHAPTER XIII 
H NE NILSSON IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY 

() Septembe e da ‘ € Ser Chris 
ne Nil n sailed from Livery America, where she 
vas to sing concerts a nge by me in the United 
States and Canada Besides $500 a nigh I had also 
agreed to give her half each night's receipts which should 
exceed $4,000. Her traveling expenses, including a car 


three, were also at my cost. The 


Madame 


and my 


riage and hotel bills for 
this tour exceeded my brightest hopes 


he appeare d 


result of 


Nilsson received ovations: wherever s 
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brother and I begged her to remain with us another sea 
She 


son, on the Same terms, lor Operatic representations 
accepted our offer, and sang four times a week in such 


operas as “Faust,” “Les Huguenots,” “Lohengrin,” etc 


The second season was quite as profitable as the first, and 


have engaged her for a third, but she 


we would willingly 
had promised M. Rouzeaud to return to Europe, and 
nothing could induce her to break her promiss« In two 


Madame Nilsson 


received 


seasons of seven months each 
$200,000 (£40,000), besides $70,000 as her share of the 
receipts over and above $4,000 per night. I have alway 


regretted that I did not at that period retire from business 


although I doubt if I should ever have been content to 


lead a life of inactivity The receipts from these two 


American seasons averaged $6,000 a night, and represented 


a total of more than $1,200,000. Of course, the genera 
expenses must also be taken into account, which, with a 
traveling company of more than a hundred persons, i: 


something very considerable 


American theatres, by their size and construction, allow 


of those profits which sometimes appear incredible. There 


was only a limited number of boxes or stalls—the rest o 


the hall was divided into seats at $5 each. Paradoxica 
as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that the box and 
ticket offices were never opened in the evening during 
these two seasons f Madame Nil 





»tates 





with Nils 


In 1874 I made a third tour son, Campani 
Capoul, Maurel and other well-known artistes; the publi 
reception was as cordial as before, and our success, bot 
artistic and financial, left nothing to be desired. I mig 





fill a volume with interesting anecdotes of Christine N 
son, but I will choose a few which specially portray t 
character of the woman; of the artist there is n g 
tell which is not already known On board the ship 
which brought her for the first time to An 1a clergy 
in was soliciting contributicns for some good Lu Sse 
and Nilsson, though not at that time a vol g 
a cheque for £25. Someone told her she had given t 
much, and she answered, “Well, if I should be drowned 
the poor would not be losers.” A _ benefit per 
was given in London for the sufferers by an inun 


Madame Nilsson 


as paying for a box; and when the promoter 


it Toulouse; gave her services s Ww 


cert called on her next day to thank her for her valual 


services, she asked what sum had been realized after pay 
ng expenses. On being told the profits were only {£60 
she took from a little traveling bag three bills 50 
each, and said ‘Will you take this? it is Fren 
ney, and if I changed it here I should get less thar 
France send it to M. de Villemessant.” It is not every 
me who would have been so considerate The las 


which she undertook with me was conduct 


Strakosch, an impresario 


Sweden and Norway was almost rega 








r ep r hey fired a salute of a hundred guns \ 
pre usly Ame i e tickets at the box offices l 
been sold in ad e; and Nilsson frequently appeared 
n the bal € r nd sang in the ope 
he benefit ‘ W untrymet In Stock n 
50,000 persons crowded e narrow street underneath he 
windows There was a scaffolding in one cornet ind 
building purse mstruction. S ‘ he peop 
had taken possession of this scaffolding (w h was nevet 
intended for such a weight), and risked r d b t 
hear Nilsson sing the national airs [Two opposite 
streets gave access to this corner, the two streams pe 


iffold ng 


irful crash 


ple met in front of it, and, obstructed by the sc 


the pressure became dangerous. Suddenly a f 


was heard, as the scaffolding gave way and fell, causing 


more or less 


Madame Nilss 


, 
the death of twenty persons, and injuries 


severe to a hundred others. Néxt day 
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\rnoldson, daughter of the much regretted tenor who was 
the Rubini of Sweden, has recently created a sensation in 
Moscow and great things are predicted for her in the 
future. Sweden has also given us the tenor singer Theodor 
Bjérksten (13), who accompanied Madame Nilsson in all 
her concerts with so much success. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
CARLOTTA PATTI AND MARIO. 


After Madame Nilsson’s season in the United States I 
engaged Mlle. Carlotta Patti, the celebrated sister of 
Adelina, for a similar tour. She was accompanied by 
Mario, the never-to-be-forgotten tenor, whom I had en- 
gaged at a salary of £1,000 per month. 

\ slight lameness, constitutional, and not the result of a 
fall, as has been generally supposed, prevented Carlotta 
Patti from appearing on the stage, but she was possessed 
of very unusual talent. Her voice had even greater com- 
pass than Adelina’s, and but for her infirmity she would 
certainly have become one of the queéns of the stage. As 
it was, she had to confine her career to concert singing, 
in which she has won for herself an exceptional reputation. 
No artist has traveled so much as Carlotta Patti. She has 
visited all countries—China, Japan, Burmah, Brazil, Chili, 
\ustralia and New Zealand. Her apartment in Paris is 


1 veritable museum of curiosities and objects of interest 


brought from the various countries she has passed through. 
In addition to her voice, Carlotta Patti possesses wonderful 
musical ability. I directed her study of the piano, upon 


Her triumphs in Eu 





which she is a first-rate performer. 
rope, America, Asia, Australia, and even Africa, are in 
numerable. There is literally no city of importance in the 
world which she has not visited, nor a race, whatever its 
name or color, which has not been captivated by her en 
chanting voice 

Not very long ago she married M. de Munck (14), an 
excellent violoncellist, whose compositions are much es 
teemed. Madame Carlotta is now a professor of singing 
in Paris, and she has already formed several pupils who 
will probably achieve success as singers. One of these, 
Mile. Otta, a charming Dane, gives promise of a brilliant 
future. 

Notwithstanding the salary of $5,000 per month which I 
»f it back to Europe, for 


paid to Mario, he brought none 
economy and order were not among the gifts which nature 
had lavished upon this illustrious tenor, one of the greatest 
representatives of Italian opera. For many years Mario 
and Grisi had received on an averagé $100,000 a year, yet 
Grisi _ worth less than $60,000, and Mario at the time 
of his death was receiving a pension of $5 a day, the result 
fa ewe among his friends and admirers, and he 
declared that he had never been happier than when receiv- 
ing his daily dole, which allowed him to live the quiet 
fe he most desired and left him free to exercise his taste 
for carpentry. This fancy took hold of him in his last 
years and replaced a most expensive _—_ which had 
possessed him in his prosperous days, namely, the collec 
m of ancient armor. Being naturally generous, Mario 


e without considering the value of money. He would 





give a louis to a beggar, and could never refuse a request, 
even to persons of whom he knew nothing. When he had 
no ready money, as was frequently the case, sooner than 
disoblige he wou!d write a check for any amount requested. 
[his readiness of his was well known, and there were needy 


nen about him who were not slow profit by it. Thus 


Mario’s fortune was dissipated; but if he had no money 
leave behind him, he left a reputation for benevolence 

nd kindness very rare in our day, and also an artistic re 
vn which wil! cling forever to his name 


CHAPTER XV 
ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS, 


I shall not attempt to write history of Italian opera in 





ontent myself with a few words on this species 


t ng and teaching in New York 
Carlot Patti lead, but De Munck lives in London, teach 
t the Academy of Music 
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of musical performance, which during the hundred years of 
its existence has passed through nearly as many different 


phases. 

The first operatic representations given in Paris were in 
the Théatre de Monsieur afterward the Théatre Feydeau) 
in 1789. They were continued till 1799, when the Revolu- 
tion put a stop to them for the time. 

Revolutions are never favorable to opera, and whenever 
they have occurred the theatres have been closed. Under 
the Consulate, however, the Opera Bouffe, by which name 
the Italian Theatre had long been designated, was re- 
opened in the Salle Louvois, and then in L’Odéon. Among 
the artists who most delighted our fathers we may mention 
Madame Barili, a fine soprano, and Tachinardi, a tenor, 
who was so short that he might have passed for a dwarf 
rather than a singer. Madame Barili was the grandmother 
of Mme. Salvatore Patti’s first husband, and Tachinardi 
was the grandfather of Madame Persiani. Under the 
Restoration Italian opera was the fashion, yet Madame 
Catalani, who undertook the direction, was unable to suc 
ceed. She had a very powerful voice, and also a jealous 
temper. She could not endure the slightest rivalry, and as 
directress she drove from her theatre all the real talent 
which cast her own into the shade. The public soon grew 
tired of listening to mediocrities, and consequently there 
was no Italian opera in Paris between 1817 and 18109. 


Madame Catalani’s husband understood nothing about 
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music. One evening, before singing at a concert, Madame 
Catalani went to inspect the concert room and to try the 
“It is too high,” her hus- 
“So I think,” replied he. 


tone of the piano. said she 
band, who had accompanied her. 
\t night, when she entered the room and approached the 
piano, she perceived that the legs of the instrument had 
been shortened; but though the piano was lowered, the 
pitch was as high as ever. 

This was not her only experience with regard to the 
legs of the piano. At the house of a lady in London, to 
which she had been invited, she noticed with surprise that 
the legs of the piano were enveloped a silken drapery 
The mistress of the house had thought it unbecoming to 
leave the limbs of the instrument bare. This story has 
often been, told, but it belongs properly to Madame 
Catalani. 

In 1819 the Italian Theatre was placed under the same 
direction as the Opera, and then began the musical revolu 
tion inaugurated by Rossini. The operas of Mozart, Cim 
arosa, Mercadante, Donizetti, Pacini and Bellini were 
represented. Madame Main-vielle-Fodor, Madame Pasta, 
Madame Sontag, Madame. Malibran and Madame Colbran, 
Rossini 


himself was the director, and was succeeded by M. Laporte. 


Rossini’s first wife, were the stars of the time. 


During a period of nearly thirty years the Italian Opera 
flourished to such a degree that to be a subscriber was in 
some sort a title of rank. When Rubini, Grisi, Mario, 
Tamburini and Lablache sang “I Puritani” in La Salle 
Ventadour all the seats were s old in advance, with the 





exception of the topmost gallery, which amateurs were only 
too glad to obtain. 

This prosperous era was interrupted by the Revolution 
of 1848. 
Republic “Don Pasquale” was performed before less than 
200 spectators, and the stalls were empty, although offered 
at half price. 


\ short time after the proclamation of the second 


“Ne forgons pas notre talent, 


Nous ne ferions rien avec grace, 
wrote the good La Fontaine. Ronconi, the greatest bari 
tone of that time, who had amassed a considerable fortune, 
lost it and ruined himself completely in the attempt to 
direct the Italian Theatre. It is always a mistake for 
singers to take the place of impresarios. The ambition of 
the artist to occupy the director’s seat is generally followed 
by disaster. There was a revival of Italian opera under 
the Second Empire. The famous sharp of Tamberlik, 
the successor of Rubini and Mario, raised an indescribable 
enthusiasm. It was in “Othello” that he first produced this 
Tamberlik is dis 
tinguished not only for this C sharp and eminent artistic 


high note which so entranced the public. 


talent, but as marking the epoch of high salaries such as 
had never previously been heard Achille Tamberlik, 
his father and agent, demanded 3,000 francs (£120) per 
night for this incomparable tenor. There was no escape 
from this exaction, which after all was not unreasonable, 
seeing ‘that the artist always attracted a crowded house 
To Tamberlik, therefore, are due the thanks of our artists 
for setting on foot the agreeable custom of exaggerated 
salaries. M. Calzado, who brought a large fortune from 
America, now undertook the direction of the Théatre 
Italien, more as a matter of taste than as a m mey specula 
tion. With him were Madame Patti, Madame Alboni 
Madame Frezzolini and Madame Penco; the tenors Mario 
Gardoni, Graziani and Boccarde, and the baritones Graziani 
and Delle Sedie—a perfect galaxy of stars. M. Bagier, an 
old stockbroker, and as gallant a man as ever lived, suc 


ceeded M. Calzado He retained most of these artists, and 


added to the list Mme. Gabrielle Krauss, the great dra 
matic singer, and the celebrated tenor Fraschini 

At length, however, this splendid revival of Italian opera 
nuids of the 


Paris was again obscured by the darkening cl 
political horizon. War was declared Germany, reverses 
followed each other in quick succession, the siege of Paris, 
the defeat of the French army, and the proclamation of the 
Third Republic, allowed place for no music save the dia 
pason of the cannonade. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DIRECTION IN PARIS. 


t 


For a long time the opera house remained closed, but at 


length the Government recognized the necessity for an 
Italian theatre in Paris, and not wishing to suppress art 
and elegance, determined to reopen it. The chief difficulty 


was the finding of a director. I was forming some pupils 


in Paris at the time, when M. Batbie, the Minister for Fine 





| 


Arts, put himself in communication with me, and offered 
me the post of director, in which I saw an opportunity for 
bringing out on the stage the young talents I was cultivat 
ing. The difficulties and dangers of the position offered 
to me were augmented by the short time afforded for 
organizing a suitable company. Following Patti and Tam- 
berlik, the demands of the stars had assumed proportions 
before which I recoiled. I had to content myself with a 
good general ensemble, and I may here observe that nearly 
all the artists I engaged justified my anticipations and have 
attained artistic popularity 

For instance, Mme. Gabrielle Krauss, who till then had 


been unsuccessful, has since become a public favorite in 
Paris; Mlle. Donadio is a star of the first magnitude in 
Italy and Spain; Madame Ponchielli, wife of the lamented 
author of “‘La Gioconda,”’ made a great reputation before 
she left the theatre; Mlle. Taglioni became a favorite in 
the opera houses of Vienna and Berlin; Mlle. Heilbron did 
not disappoint the belief in her abilities which I had formed 
when she sang in operetta at the Variétiés, and which no 


cne else suspected. The poor girl, whose career | 
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ended 
which was hardly consistent with modesty. 


so prematurely, had an estimate of her own talents 
Before her 


return to the French stage, when she was singing in 
Covent Garden, I proposed to engage her for an Ameri- 


can season. 
8oo francs per month. 


At the Variétés she had only been receiving 
I paid her 2,000 francs per month, 


but she would only accept my offer for the American tour 


on condition that I should give her 3,000 francs (£120) 
per night 

Among the artists composing the new company at the 
Italian Opera in Paris were two of my pupils on whom 
I reckoned greatly. Mlle. Anna de Belloca, who had a 
magnificent contralto voice, as well as great personal 
beauty, was the star of the season, and sang in sixty out 
of the hundred representations which I gave. Lastly, 
Mile. Belval, daughter of the celebrated basso, became 
the wife of the Maestro Vianesi, one of the best orchestral 
leaders of the time, who, by his intelligence and ability, 
contributed in no small degree to the almost incredible 
success of that season. From October 2, 1873, the day 
on which Italian opera recommenced under my direction, 
the net profits amounted to 250,000 francs (£10,000), a 
result till then unheard of 

It is sometimes supposed that an enormous capital is 
necessary for the production of Italian opera. In this 
season, with its extraordinary results, I did not risk any 
large sums. I spent 20 francs for my traveling expenses 
to Versailles, including my breakfast there, when I went to 
see M. Batbie. I had the assistance of my friend Eugenio 
Merelli and my brother Ferdinand in the undertaking 
rhe subscription opened in the month of September 
amounted to 350,000 francs (£14,000) on October 1, and 
on October 2 I paid 20,000 francs (4800) rent in advance 
The readiness of the public, a zeal which is never want 
ing when an attempt is made to establish Italian opera 
in Paris, plainly shows that it is not the amateurs who 
are the cause of failure in these enterprises; it also proves 
that Paris desires Italian opera, and that it will inevitably, 
sooner or later, be revived. This success, however, does 
not mean that every director may gain 250,000 francs in 
one season, but it does indicate that Italian opera will 
surmount the temporary difficulties in which it is at present 
plunged 

In the meantime the opera house of the Rue Lepelletier 
was destroyed by fire, and M. Halanzier, being unable to 
find a suitable theatre for the representation of French 
grand opera, proposed to me to alternate Italian and 
French operas at the Salle Ventadour. In this manner 
seven performances were given in a week at the same 
veatre, M. Halanzier displaying remarkable energy in his 
share of the undertaking Nothing would have pleased 
me better than to continue this enterprise, but the Govern- 
ment, which had granted me an annual subsidy of 100,000 
francs (£4,000) had reserved the right of examining my 
books, and the profit of 250,000 francs caused so much 
surprise that, considering 150,000 francs sufficient profit 
for a director, the minister abolished the subsidy. The 
proprietor of the Ventadour Hall also, who had been very 
glad to let the building for 100,000 francs, as it had brought 
him nothing the year before, now demanded 50,000 francs 
more 

The artists, for their part, claimed higher salaries, and, 
on the whole, I decided to resign the management. They 
all forgot the story of Pharaoh’s seven fat and seven lean 
kine; they did not consider that seasons fluctuate, and that 
one prosperous year may be followed by several bad ones 
J had reason to congratulate myself on the course I took, 
for none Of my successors could long keep up the enter- 
prise. M. Escudier, a very capable and experienced man, 
brought out some new operas, and although he had the 
support of excellent artists, he ruined himself in three 
seasons, having lost the sum of 1,250,000 francs (£50,000). 
The first season, which commenced in April, 1876, was not 
without promise of success. M. Escudier was the = 
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lisher of Verdi’s music, and had opened the hall with the 
intention of presenting his works, beginning with “Aida.” 

The roles were distributed as follows: Aida, Mme 
Teresina Stolz (a pupil of Verdi's), whose rendering of the 
Amneris, Mlle. Maria 
Radamés, M 


part has never been equaled; 
Waldmann; La Prétresse, Mlle 
Angelo Masini, who ranks with Gayarré and Tamagno 


Armandi; 


as principal European tenor, and accepts no engagements 
ooo francs per night; Amonasro, M. Fran- 
cesco Pandolpini; Ramphis, M. Paolo Medini; Le Roi, 
M. Edouard de Reszké 


Verdi himself conducted the orchestra in the two first 


for less than § 


representations; on the third occasion he was replaced by 
M. Muzzio, a musician of merit. The daily receipts ex- 
ceeded 20,000 francs, and the ten first performances pro- 
duced 187,077 francs. 

M. Escudier received no state subsidy; he believed he 
could do without it. Unfortunately, Mme. Teresina Stolz 
and M. Masini, who were content to receive 4,000 francs 
per night, had other engagements which did not allow 
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f their returning to Paris for the following season 


“Aida” was reproduced under inferior conditions Phe 
opera would have been withdrawn after the first represen- 
tation, on account of its defective performance, but for 
the support of M. Nicolini, who had taken Masini’s place 
in the role of Radamés, and who fully justified the con 
fidence M 
forfeiting 100,000 francs, M 


Escudier reposed in him 3ut, on pain of 
Nicolini had to return to 
St. Petersburg, the representations of “Aida” came to a 
close, and 1878 the state of affairs obliged M. Escudier 
to abandon the direction The last attempt to revive 
Italian opera in Paris was made by Victor Maurel, the 
distinguished baritone, one who occupies a place in the 
highest rank of artists, but I must again repeat that the 
management of a theatre needs a special aptitude, a par- 
ticular gift. M. Victor Maurel has a magnificent voice, 
a most prepossessing appearance, and a profound love for 
his art; the idea of becoming an impresario was en- 
couraged by the Parisian public in their extreme desire for 
Italian opera. 

A company of shareholders was formed with a a consider- 
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able capital, the Théatre Lyrique, Place du Chatelet, was 


taken, and the subscription for the first season exceeded 
goo,000 francs (£36,000 Mme. Adler Devries, a former idol 


tir t 


of the opera-going public, who had retired from the stage 


on her marriage with Dr. Adler, returned to her career 


in company with Gayarré, Victor Maurel and the Reszké 


brothers. The receipts often reached 25,000 francs in a 
single evening Massenet’s “Herodiade” was mounted 
with great care and artistic tast nevertheless the fact 
remained the expenses exceeded the receipts, so that 


instead of a profit at the end of the first season, there was 


a loss of capital 


For the second season the capital subscribed was only 
250,000 francs Even the undoubted talent of Madame 
Sembrich did not succeed, as M. Victor Maurel had hope 
in bringing back the subscribers, who, tor sot unac 
countable reason, ke pt away trom the theatre in the Place 
du Chatelet. Victor Maurel fought bravely, and paid 
promptly, but his success in “Ben Hamed,” the remark 
able work of M. Dubois, could not save him from the 
final disaster which was the result of his inexperience 
[Thus once more did Italian opera, indispensable as it 
would seem in a city like P prove a failure, and t ‘ 
successive defeats naturally discourage se W would 





lain revive such an ent 


is not a judicious financial manag we is a man of 
taste. It is to be hoped that sooner or later su in one 
may be found 

CHAPTER XVII 
ITALIAN OPERA IN VIENNA—FERDINAND STRAKOSCH AT “THI 


APOLLO AT ROMI 


In Vienna, as in Paris, London and New York, similar 
effects have been produced by the same cause Italian op 
era has failed on account of the extravagant salaries de 
manded by the artists. The public require the stars, and 
the stars, by their exactions, render managerial enterprise 
practically impossible. Here is a dilemma from which it is 
difficult to perceive any way of escape; and the consequence 
tor the present at least, is the « ng of Italian opera in 
all these Capitais rhe truth of t evident in Vienna 
where German opera has taken the place of Italian, and un 
der the management of M. Jahn, a con ate administra 


tor as well as thorough musician, continues to prosper. Be 
sides the chief works of the German school, the same op 
eras which were given in Italian are there presented 


artists of the first rank, and the Austrian capital possesses 


Singers at the Theatre Impérial who would do honor to 
any company. Among them—Mesdames Materna-Kupfer, 
Sucher, Bianchi and Vogel; and Messrs. Mierzwinski, 


Theodor Wachtel, Niemann, Winkelmann, Reichmann 
Scaria, Goétze and other artists of merit 

In 1841 a contest raged between German and Italian op 
era, in which the public took an active part. Mesdames 
Lutzer, Hasselt Bart; MM Wild, Erl, Schaber, | chek, 
Staudigl, Draxler and Formes supported the German party 
M. Constantin Kreutzer, the author of “A Night in Gra 
nada,” conducted the orchestra, a position filled at this time 
by MM. Richter and Jahn, who, if equaled, cann 
passed. Mesdames Tadolini, Alboni, Viardot, Brambilla; 
MM. Donzelli, Moriani, Castelan, Ronconi, Coletti, Coloni 
Fraschini, Varesi, Mongini, Bettini, Gardoni and Guaseo 


be sul 


rallied round the standard of Italian opera. Donzelli, at 
seventy-five years of age, took the role of Othello; off the 
stage he could not walk without assistance, but before the 
footlights he seemed electrified with the vigor of a young 
man. The Court of Vienna gave much encouragement to 
Italian opera, and especially to Donizetti, who composed 
three operas about this time, writing simultaneously on 
three desks in his study, the music of “Linda di Chamouni” 


for Vienna, and that of “Don Pasquale” and “Don Sebas 
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tian de Portugal” for the Italian Opera and the Grand 
Opera of Paris. 

In 1843 Verdi reinforced the Italian party with “Nabucco,” 
and conducted the orchestra on its first representation, when 
Ronconi took the title role. The triumph of this opera was 
complete, and the illustrious master received an ovation 
which he will never forget. 

I returned to Vienna in 1863 with Adelina Patti, who 
was heard for the first time in that city, under Merelli’s 
direction, but not in the Imperial Theatre, which was in the 
hands of the German company. In two months Merelli 
made more than 100,000 francs—it should be observed that 
he only paid Adelina Patti 2,000 francs (£80) per night. 
Severa! seasons followed, organized upon a new basis; 
Madame Patti and Madame Nilsson played in turn, and 
M. Faure was equally applauded; but, for reasons before 
indicated, Italian opera was unable to escape the fate which 
seemed its destiny, and its regular management ceased. 

In association with my brother Ferdinand at the Apollo 
Theatre in Rome, I made the most brilliant season (in 1884- 
85) that capital had witnessed for twenty-five years. Ferdi- 
nand Strakosch replaced Jaccovacci, who had reigned at 
the Apollo for forty years. Under his management Mad- 
ame Barili sang in the “Siege of Calais,” which Donizetti 
wrote for her, and also Salvatore Patti, whom she after- 
ward married, and became the mother of Amalia, Carlotta 
and Adelina Patti. Jaccovacci was much esteemed in 
Italy, because, contrary to the general practice, he always 
kept his promises to the artists, and paid their salaries reg- 
ularly. He had a very original way of doing things. There 
was a tenor in his company who sang abominably false; 
instead of abruptly dismissing him, Jaccovacci invited him 
to a walk in the cemetery and the environs, and when the 
tenor went into ecstasies over the beauty of the monuments 
and of the country, “Look well at them,” said Jaccovacci, 

for you will not see them again—at least not at my ex 
pense - 

After Jaccovacci’s death the theatre was badly managed, 
and my brother was called upon to rescue it from failure, 
with such artists at Mmes. Donadio, Tarolla, Marie Du 
rand, Kupfer, Osalio Kopka, and Duvivier; MM. Bar- 
bacini, Stagno, Cotogni, Maini, Engel, Bertini, Lorraine, 
Vaselli, he gave Boito’s *Mefistofele,” Ponchielli’s ‘La 
Gioconda,” Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” and, for the first time 
in Italy, “Lakme,” by Delibes. The orchestra was con 
ducted by M. Mascheroni. I had organized a company of 
artists, who, though full of ability, did not insist on pre 
tensions sO great as to ruin any enterprise. During the 
whole season the Apollo Theatre was the fashionable re- 
sort, and at its close Ferdinand received a public ovation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STARS AND AGENTS. 


Che financial failures of Italian opera have often been 
ascribed to what is called the star system; and there is no 
doubt that the difficulties of theatrical administration are 
greatly increased by the immense salaries now demanded 
by artists; but, unfortunately, at present there is no remedy, 
although some modification may possibly be effected. We 
cannot do without the stars, therefore we must accept the 
situation, such as it until some cure or palliation can be 
found Che stars have been created by the impresarios, 
who have themselves introduced the system from which 
they now suffer. The public only go to the opera when 
some celebrated singer is announced on the bills; for that 
night, no matter what the artist’s salary may be, the director 
will cover his expenses, for the house will be full; but to 
morrow?’ The receipts will fall to half or a quarter of the 
amount; and as the star only sings twice in a week, it fol- 

naturally that the expenses of the nights in which she 
does not appear swallow up the profits of the two full houses. 
I would never counsel directors against employing the high- 


t artists; but I believe that these artists can and must 
ake concessions, in their own interest, without which the 
maintenance of Italian opera will become impossible. It 
t be borne in mind that the regular management of a 
theatre is very different from provincial and foreign tours, 
where an impresario, in fact, exhibits great artists whose 
reputations have been made in London or Paris; and the 
public will pay any price to hear a phenomenal singer. In 





this case the star may demand the most exaggerated terms, 
and will be justified by the enthusiasm of her foreign ad- 
mirers. In these tours the value of the star is unquestion- 
able; but it is quite otherwise in a permanent theatre, where 
success cannot be secured by a single star, and where the 
profits are necessarily limited. It is not my intention to 
depreciate the stars; like precious stones, operatic stars are 
rare; they must combine qualities so exceptional that one can 
only count some half a dozen in the whole world at the 
same time. The singer who would become a star must 
possess a marvelous voice, great dramatic talent, and the 


charm of personal beauty; she must be able to sway her 


public, and beyond all this she must have an iron constitu- 
tion. Her health will be most severely tested by the operas 
of the present day, and by the constant traveling, without 
repose or relaxation, which every star must undergo. The 
travels of an artist are like those of the Wandering Jew, 
with this important difference, however, that instead of the 
5 cents of the legendary wanderer, the star receives £1,000! 
A favorite prima donna will sing one day on the banks of 
the Thames or the Seine; next week she is on the banks of 
the Neva; fifteen days later we find her beside the Tagus; 
and still she journeys on. 

She sings for the Mormons, as well as for the Emperor 
of Russia; and will visit in the same year California, Mex 
ico and Australia; she hurries North and South, and her 
health appears uninfluenced by the changes of climate. Such 
an artist will often have large sums of money in her cash 
box, but they say that, like the urn of the Danaides, it is 
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never full because it has so many holes through which the 
hard earned gold melts away. 

Let us suppose a coalition between operatic directors, who 
should fix a maximum salary such as the great stars would 
not accept; what then? New talents would be discovered ; 
after a time the public would accept them; and, as the en- 
joyment of music has become a necessity to civilized na- 
tions, a really good interpretation at a reasonable price 
would satisfy the public demand. Has not the Opera of 
Paris furnished an instance of the reform whose necessity 
is admitted by all who have studied the subject? and can we 
withhold our entire approval of the system inaugurated by 
Messrs. Ritt and Gailhard? M. Ritt has proved his capacity 
as director, and M. Gailhard, though he is much missed on 
the stage, where he was so successful, has brought together 
an excellent company, who have given admirable repre- 
sentations of the ‘Cid,’ Massenet’s chef d’ceuvre; “Sigurd,” 
Reyer’s fine opera, and Pladilhe’s ‘Patrie.” 

Much of the responsibility for the present deplorable 
state of things rests upon the agents, who have led the ar- 
tists into this habit of ruinous emoluments; and their own 
fees increase in proportion to the amount of the salaries 
gained by their clients. They will soon find that, on pain 
of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs, they must 
abandon their mistaken idea that the fate of Italian opera 
depends solely upon the stars. The worst of it is, that the 
singers fancy themselves Pattis or Nilssons, and although 
their qualities do not equal their lofty pretensions, they ex- 
pect the same salaries.. If a director could be found able 
to induce Madame Patti and Madame Nilsson to sing on 


alternate nights, his fortune would be made; but when one 
or other of these artists is replaced by inferior singers who 
demand equal terms, ruin is almost certain to follow. To 
such exceptional singers as Patti and Nilsson one must 
bow ; but when the twilight of their glorious career arrives, 
when they have left the stage, they will not easily be re- 
placed, although the cry, “The king is dead, long live the 
king,” is as true for stars as for sovereigns; and we may 
hope that the divas of the future will content themselves 
with salaries which it will be possible for managers to pay 
without ruining themselves. 

The stars cannot dispense with agents; it is necessary 
that they should have some one beside them to watch over 
their interests, and save them from business anxieties; but 
in this matter many reforms are needed. Each artist has 
an agent, and the most celebrated of them all was Mr. Jar- 
rett, who died lately at Buenos Ayres, where he was trav- 
eling with Mme. Sara Bernhardt in a tour organized by 
Mr. Grau. In private life no one could be more agreeable 
than Mr. Jarrett, and no one more hospitable than he was 
in his house in Tavistock square, London, where his daugh 
ter presided so gracefully. But Mr. Jarrett, the business 
man, was quite another person; his only consideration was 
the interest of his client. One might have written over the 
door of his office a quotation from Dante, with a slight cir 
cumstantial alteration: “All hope abandon, directors who 
enter to negotiate.” Mr. Jarrett allowed only one privilege 
to the director who contracted with an artist under his 
charge—that of paying the stipulated salary with scrupulous 
punctuality. Mr. Jarrett died a rich man, but he com 
menced his career in the modest position of third cornet 
in the Covent Garden Orchestra—not a violinist, as has 
been wrongly supposed; he told me one day in conversa 
tion how he made his fortune. We were standing at a 
window watching the sparrows in the garden. “You see,” 
said he, “1 am something like these birds; 1 pick up a 
grain here and there, and at last grow fat.”’ 

It is needless to add that Mr. Jarrett was a very clever 
man. The following may be taken as a specimen of the 
conditions which he imposed upon directors who engaged 
with a great artist under his care. In addition to her sal 
ary, the director was to pay all hotel expenses. The prima 
donna was to choose her own apartments, and to invite 
whom she chose to her table. A carriage with two horses, 
also chosen by her, was to be at her orders whenever she 
required it. It was not at all unusual for the weekly ex 
penses to amount to 4,000 francs (£160), and the impresario 
could not complain, as Mr. Jarrett’s client would have 
been within her rights if she had spent still more 

Mr. Jarrett has filled the office of agent to various artists, 
such as Christine Nilsson, Sara Bernhardt, Van Zandt, 
Faure, Maas, and others too numerous to mention. An 
other agent who for a time enjoyed notoriety was M. 
Franchi (15), who occupied himself solely with Madame 
Patti’s affairs, and has amassed a considerable fortune. He 
was formerly my secretary at 500 francs per month, and I 
readily parted with him to Madame Patti. Between Messrs. 
Jarrett and Franchi there is no point of resemblance, either 
moral or physical. M. Franchi during his sixteen years’ 
connection with Madame Patti received no fixed salary, 
but a commission upon her receipts. He tried a season of 
Italian opera in Paris, and another in Germany, but did not 
find the position so agreeable or so profitable as his com 
mission with the star. M. Franchi has had no successors 
with Madame Patti, and it is not likely that Madame Nils 
son will care to replace Mr. Jarrett 


Elizabeth Northrop Sings. 

The popular soprano begins her season with every indi 
cation of becoming still more widely known, having within 
a fortnight sung twice with the Sousa Band (last Sunday 
evening at the Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y.), and 
having had to refuse offers to go on tour with certain 
prominent companies. She did not wish to be away from 
the metropolis all the season, as would have been the case 
had she accepted either of these offers; as it is she is con- 
sidering going out with a company January 1. Early in 
the month she went to Indianapolis, where she sang for 
the Morning Musical Club, and also at Saint David's 
Church, at a wedding, and just previous to that she as- 
sisted at concerts at Oceanic and Seabright 





(15) Died in Milan six years ago. 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


who 


HIKSPEER, 


wrote Shikspeer?” asks the 


Shikspeer, 


flunky in “High Life Below 


Stairs.’’ “Shakespeare, 


Shakespeare, what was 
Shakespeare?” asks _ Pro- 
fessor lriggs, of Chicago 
Triggs answers his own 
question: “He was a rob- 


ber baron, he stole plots and 
has driven all the 
playwrights of 
fact, the 
illustrious Triggs he is what 
to Mr 


Then, having come to this conclusion, he exclaims: 


things, he 
small out 


business.” In to 


a trust is Bryan. 


‘The genius of Rockefeller is equal to that of 
and “Chicago is more marvelous 
It is; 
Who can explain the Chicago River, or 
But 


Shakespeare,” 
than Hamlet.” it is a good deal more mar- 
velous 
whether 
Shakes 


What I rejoice to discover 


what city can rival its stockyards? 
Mr. Rockefeller is a “bigger man than old” 
peare is no great matter. 
in the “wild and woolly” (these adjectives are the 
correct thing, I believe, for Chicago) speech of 
Triggs is his statement that he knows how to con- 
struct a play. 

Triggs now has abandoned his proposition that 
and maintains 


His 


Rockefeller is equal to Shakespeare, 
the thesis Triggs is equal to Shakespeare. 
syllogism is: 
Shakespeare knew how to write a play; 
Triggs knows how to write a play. 
Argal: Triggs is equal to Shakespeare 


Some people may object to J riggs’ logic, but, 
the n, some people obj ct to lriggs altogether. But, 


meanwhile, let him write his play, and knock 
Belasco out of time. Or, what will interest us 
more, let him write a libretto 

* * 

Chicago is full of inspiration. Even I, after a 
brief sojourn therein, dropped into poetry and 
sang: 

[he air is thick with lager beer 
On the banks of Chicago’s Rhine 
And softly swigging there, you hear 
[The musical songs of the swine 
Hark! to the snort of the bass old boar 
As he roams through the streets so free, 
While the grunting mother trots before, 


Her pigs that cry wee! wee! 


Each Chicagoan heart felt big 
As it heard the 
“When 
Who 
Thus 
W her 
A lightning stroke 
And he “We 


Over Boston, Sheboygan 


musical songs of the 


piz 


we have packed you and salted you down 


will make in our great town?” 
the 
a thought struck somebody on the head 
that ed 
have the pull 

New York 
is built in the City of Pork!” 


music 
pork packers sadly said, 


pier his skull 


cried still will 
Denver, 
If a college 
blood were 


Musi 


QIN ers ot porcine 


spilt 


Before the College of was built 


I tried to-day to sing the development of Triggs 
from a professor to a dramatist, and then from a 
dramatist to a composer. I could only hammer 
out: 

Now 


Why Richard Wagner must yield to Triggs 


I shall show, if it please the pigs, 


* * * 


The Birmingham Festival is making the Dicky 
Sams of Liverpool jealous and they demand a festi- 
val. The Musical News writes thereon: 

“It is certainly not easy to answer the question, 
Why ‘should Liverpool not have a festival as well 


Indeed, 


the only reply possible is that Liverpool's citizens 


as Birmingham, Leeds and other cities? 


might have one if they liked; for they surely pos 
sess local hospitals, which, we have always under- 
stood, are a prime necessity in connection with such 
institutions as musical meetings, triennial or other- 
wise. With a Lord Mayor and a hospital secured, 
it is only necessary to find some performers, and an 


The 


local chorus societies will, perhaps, supply the back 


audience of strong physique and full pockets. 


bone of the choir; but if this wants stiffening, Leeds 
and Birmingham will send forces at so much a head 
The band, of course, will rehearse in London and 
come down for the week; the conductor can be im 


ported from Germany on account of his special 


knowledge of the English language and English 


oratorio traditions—but the hospital must be local 
We charge nothing for this advice, which is based 
upon approved and tried methods, but place it free 
ly at the service of any town that would like to have 
a festival.” 

* * * 

The war between the Mascagnians and the anti 
Mascagnians goes merrily on. With reference to a 
report that he was to leave the Rossini Lyceum at 
Pesaro and become director of the Cecilia at Rome, 


a Milan paper asked: “If Mascagni has proved 


himself a bad director at a second rate lyceum, how 
can he be made director of one of the first in Italy?” 
Mascagni replied with bitter sarcasm, and his letter 
called forth a reply from another journal, to which, 
violence 


He r¢ 


jected a pupil who sought a diploma as bandmaster 


of course, Mascagni again replied The 


shown on both sides has a political origin 


Mascagni affirms that it was because his marks were 
he l 


obtained only three 
with twenty-three against him 


too low, and hence votes, 
The anti-Mascag 
nians affirm that the applicant was rejected because 
he had written a revolutionary or socialistic hymn 


* * >» 


Now comes the report that Anton Lang, the Christ 
of the Oberammergau Passion Play, is so intoxi 
cated with his triumphs, so vain of his likeness to 
the 


aroused in the bosoms of fair Americans, that he has 


Christ, and so flattered by sympathy he has 


determined to make a tournée in this country, and 
He 


with his autograph, locks of his hair and bits of his 


incidentally to make a fortune. will sell cards 


garments He hopes to go back rich but quite 


bald, and next time to play Judas Iscariot 


-@- ¢ 


The latest composition of the Abbé Perosi is 


nearly completed. It is entitled ‘““Moses,” and dif 
fers from his other works by being really dramatic 
and not introducing a Narrator. The libretto orig 
inally consisted of a prologue and three parts, but 
to avoid unnecessary length the prologue has been 
cut out, which treated of the finding of Moses, but 
in spite of this cutting, the work will require three 
hours. In the first part Moses in his flight to Mid- 
ian meets Sefora (Zipporah), and here the leitmotiv 
is mystical and idyllic. The scene closes with the 
episode of the Burning Bush and the voice of the 
Lord calling Moses to free his brethren. In the 
second part Moses and Aaron appear before Pha- 
threatening him with 


raoh, God’ s punishments, 


which are indicated partly symphonically, partly by 
powerful choruses. The last part depicts the Cross- 
ing of the Red Sea; as the sun rises Moses prays 
The 


phonic description of the sea dividing, of the cross 


and cheers the frightened Israelites. sym- 
ing, of the hymn of rejoicing, are composed after 
old Hebrew melodies. On its artistic side the work 
is polymetric, the dialogue and choruses forming 


a real dramatic performance. Moses is the bari- 
tone, Aaron the tenor, Zipporah the soprano, and 


her father the basso. 






Opera in English. 


INGUI 


ARLY enough the very opera whi 





Metropolitan Eng Grand Opera Company 
was expected to present in a flawless manner 
Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl”’--was a failure. Possibly 
the big stage of the opera house made ridiculous the] ’ 
ic efforts of this company, for certain it is that Zelie de Lus 
san’s Arline has been bettered in this city. Perhaps Miss 
de Lussan felt the role beneath her She ha sung it be 
fore often enough, when with the old B 1 “Ideal 
Her work was rather ndifferent t ig r gay I 
Dreamt I Dwelt” with old time vigor Mr. Pringle wa 
the Arnheim and received an « if ie Heart 
Bowed Down His pitch, to é bowed 
down,” though he sang and acted wit inusual care tor so 
eless and talented a nger Harry lavies was the 
Thaddeus and F. J. Boyle the Dev ot The chorus 
was, as usual, in good trim. Miss Me nger was not 
well cast as the Gypsy Queen. B é y, I y ting 
tunes of Balfe were not given half AN ce 
At the Wednesday matinee ind Wednesday evening 
\ida” was repeated, with new s M Tracey, who 
onfirmed the marked impr n she made at her début, 
was the Aida im the ifternoon ‘ i Phoebe Strakosch 
essayed the part in the evening It was not a pertormance 
] calls for comment, being weak v y and dramati 
AllYV Miss Me s nger;r “ I ig od An ris The 
company has now settled down t ts American Theatre 
standard, and it was a happy idea to lower t prices 50 
und 25 per cent The show is not w 
Gounod’s opera, “R eo d Juli was presented at 
the Metrops Ops H Monday night to a fair 
Ss zed iu ence he tiess T I € 
pr es ] € Dp ) e p e was 
the appearanc: Juliet, Miss Alice Esty e new 
comer possess« greeable e, but sings with a faulty 
ethod Her know ge he stage w ‘ lent, and her 
ébut may be v1 y 
Shee n's R r was 0O1 e Eighth avenue pattern 
Eng I ! 11 i g ed and 
reign t eithe p f W n Si speare of 
Charles Gounod The work W 1 Paull, as Mer 
1 Clar VW ¢ e | N ) ible 
The ren der s I pecia é n 
The iorus Sang W ind W t rable 
S p i’ reading he | iw r sé r Che 
tage nanage e! was excellet 
Marie Seymour Bissell. 
HE prominent vocal teacher is as busy as ever, having 
been obliged to refuse a score of pupils this fa 
Several have gone t dy ince 1 pupils | M B . ell until 
a vacancy occurs 
Miss Mildred Camp, solo soprano at the Church of the 
Pilgrims is an ar st pupil i! wnom Miss sis may wel 
be proud She gave a ert at Hartford a fortnight ago 
making a great t Of her singing the Evening Post 
writes 
For € g } M ( sang Lis I 1A Like 
Ur I ne I Wait For ec a me 8 t H e 
en for id t M Marie Bisse I ad r 
ad y he ully | weet, with 
rove a. F er able wa 
rend f I M by Verdi I e she i he 
elf fi t 1 exceeding 4 g dr As 
F She w r n y en r ed w an English 
1 | 
The Courant said 
T f I 1 iM ( he ‘ und she 
sang w muc t y of phrasing an clea and distinct 
é c n I well-k wn t ad I " A Lik Unto a 
Flower She ¢ t r é mpre t k w 
engthened b re f IW t I The Miss Camp 
graceft 1 ge ence. She was er best 
th ir atic a of V 1 P M juit Re erself adr 
} f ~ the ee ; . enene 
her The a € ay f her 
rk 
The Times said as follows 
Miss Camp has a fine soprano v r { g 1 mezz yuality, v 
me and for great smoothne und events warmth and br 
y Her Verd r A 1 stror ece f dramatic expression 
and in the “Sweet Maiden Mine” she le te and sympathetic 
Ir er conc ed bers st ur pas 
sionate expression t gave a r : r rend ms 
and enlarged the i: ession. She " a e girl of gracefu 
presence 
In speaking of Miss Bissell, the Times said 
Miss Bissell is a splendid teacher. one w holds balance be 
tween common sense traditions of t { and more bust and 
logical theories of the present 
Miss Bissell’s success, as evinced in her many pup 
professional and otherwise, speaks volumes for her tea 


ing methods 
Madame Von Klenner a Delegate. 
Mme 


will 


Evans Von Klenner, the New York vocal teacher 


go as a delegate to the convention of the State Federa 
Women’s Clubs, to be held in 


and 15 


tion of »vember 


13, 14 
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Goston SEEBEN 


Music 
Hotes. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
17 BEACON STREET, 
BosTON, Mass., October 20, 1900 


Miss Ruby Cutter has just booked engagements for con- 
certs in Troy, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich., and Canada. Miss 
Cutter’s voice is in fine condition this autumn, and she 


has a large repertory of arias and songs. 

Cablegrams, letters and newspaper clippings continue to 
reach Boston telling of the success of Mrs.. Marian Titus 
in the opera of “Traviata,” in which she has recently ap- 
peared in Varese, Italy. 

Until the completion of Chickering Hall, the rehearsals 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Congre- 
Building, Beacon street. This society covered it- 
self with the splendid manner in the 
Beethoven Mass was sung on Monday evening in Sym- 


of the Cecilia Society are 


gational 

glory for which 

phony Hall 

Miss Katherine 
Peirce Building on the first and third 


in her studio in 
Wednesdays of 


Lincoln is “at home” 
the 
the month 

Miss Louise Rollwagen has had a large 
at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
fine voices, have followed Miss 
her during the 


class of pupils 
during the summer Several of the 
with 
Soston, and will study with 


young ladies, very 


Rollwagen to 
winter. 

John Jewett Turner was the soloist at a recital given by 
Miss Marie Ware Laughton and Howard Malcolm Tick- 
nor at the Pierce Building last Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Turner was heard in songs by Schumann and Needhdm. 
He was in fine voice, and his singing was much applauded 
and appreciated. 

Stephen Townsend will sing at the concert of the Cen- 
on the 22d. This is one of the finest 
In November Mr. Townsend 
It may 


1 Club, Somerville, 
that 
will sing with one of the leading clubs in Lowell. 
not be known that in addition to his singing 
Mr. Townsend has composed and published several songs, 
which much success. 

Herbert Witherspoon, who is to sing in the “Beati- 
at Mr. Tucker’s first concert on the 28th, made his 


tra 


social clubs in city. 


generally 


have met with 
tudes” 
3oston at the last Symphony Orchestra 
concert Music Hall At that 
time he sang the bass part in the Ninth Symphony. 

Wheaton of San Francisco, 


Cal., who has recent 


first appearance in 


given in the old last season. 


Leonard, baritone, 


y been visiting relatives and friends 


James 


n Boston and vicinity, sang at a reception given at Dr. 


Fisher's residence in Roxbury during his stay. On the 
12th he sang at a musical given by W. A. Faulkner, 
Brookline, and on the 14th at Medford. Mr. Leonard 
leaves for San Francisco on the 25th, and will probably 


return again in the spring for a visit. 

Hans Schneider, Providence, R. I., lectured at the Paw- 
Women’s Club, October 15, on Richard Wagner, 
his life, works, and history. Mr. 
Schneider has been eng iged by the faculty of Brown Uni- 


tucket 
place in modern 


versity in Providence to give six lectures on the programs 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra the day previous to 


the concerts at Sayles 








Miss Luella Totten, of Pittsburg, Pa., whose father is a 
prominent official in the Carnegie Company at Pittsburg, 
has been awarded the Morris Steinert scholarship of $150. 
She stood first for excellence in piano culture. She is a 
student the Yale musical department, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Miss Laura Henry has been engaged as pianist for the 
Newton Choral Association, which will give two concerts 
with a chorus of one hundred voices, soloists, and 
Everett E. Truette as conductor. Several singers from 
Watertown have joined the association. 

The recital of songs by Miss Edith Viola Ellsbree, so- 
prano; Miss Louise Ainsworth, contralto (pupil of Mme. 
Edwards), assisted by Jacques Hoffmann, violin; Adeline 
Raymond, accompanist, will take place Thursday evening, 
October 25, at Steinert Hall. Miss Ainsworth will sing 
a song cycle, “Sea Pictures,” by Edward Elgar (first time 
in Boston), “Sea Slumber Song,” “In Haven” (Capri), 
“Sabbath Morning at Sea,” “Where Corals Lie,” “The 
Swimmer.” 

A concert was given in the Dorchester Woman’s Club 
house on the 11th by Mrs. Caroline Crane Tilton, so- 
prano; Mr. Willis G. Chamberlain, baritone; Miss C. 
Mabel Beaman, violinist; Miss Isadora Smith Bussey, 
accompanist, assisted by Mr. Charles T. Grilley 

At Steinert Hall, on Monday evening, October 22, a 
recital will be given by Carl Faelten. his eighth program of 
standard 
Reinhold Faelten. 

At the first of musicales at the studio of 
Miss Westgate, 1117 Paru street, Alameda, Cal., recently, 
Miss Anna Miller Wood, contralto, assisted Miss Eliza- 
beth Westgate, pianist, and Alexander Stewart, violinist, 
in a program made up largely of compositions by Mr. 
Foote, of Boston. 


in 


” 


piano works. Introductory remarks by Mrs. 


ot a series 


At the first reception of the season at the New England 
Conservatory of Music to the students and friends of the 
institution, given by Miss Sarah A. Perkins, the precept- 
ress, she was assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Hale. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Baermann, Miss Samuel, Miss Wheelock and Miss L. C. 
Hale. 

To-morrow (Sunday) evening, at 7:30 o'clock, the 
Handel and Haydn Society will sing Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” in Symphony Hall. The solo singers will be 
Mme. Emma Juch, Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Adelaide 
Jordan, Mrs. Mabel Le Favor Pearson, Theodore Van 
Yorx and Ffranggon Davies. Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, and H. G. Tucker, organist. 

The first recital on the new organ in Symphony Hall 
will be given by J. Wallace Goodrich next Thursday 
evening. 

Miss Alice A. Cummins, piano, assisted by Miss Olive 
Mead, violin, announces a concert in Union Hall, High 
street, Brookline, the afternooon of October 29, at 3 
o'clock. Patronesses: Mrs. A. H. Latham, Mrs. Wilhelm 
Gericks, Mrs. Thacher Loring, Mrs. L. Shannon Davis, 
Miss Minna Train, Mrs. George R. Coffin, Miss Grace 
Edwards, Miss Eleanor Gould, Miss Jordan and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Haserick. 

Mrs. Houston Stevenson, pianist, assisted by Miss Edna 
Marie Goullaud. soprano; Julius Theodorowicz, violinist; 
Charles E. McLaughlin, pianist, and a ladies’ chorus, gave 
a musical at the Dorchester Women’s Club Tuesday 
evening 

Mrs. Caroline Shepard, soprano, has been engaged to 
assist, on the 25th of this month, the new Dorchester 
Symphony Orchestra, Clement Bisbee conductor, at its 





first concert in the Dorchester Women’s Club house. Mrs. 
Shepard will sing one of Tschaikowsky’s arias with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Many Worcester people have taken tickets for Mr 
Tucker’s concert, October 29, at People’s Temple. as the 
Worcester Festival Chorus will sing “The Beatitudes.” 

The first meeting of the Newton Music Club was held 
on Monday at the residence of Edward D. Hale, Newton 
ville, many musical people of Newtonville being present 
Mr. Hale gave a talk on the sonata, with illustrations on 
the piano. Miss Lovejoy played two mandolin 
tions, and Miss Josephine Martin sang vocal solos. 


selec- 

In- 
terest is being shown in Mr. Hale’s plan of giving a series 
of concerts in Newtonville during the coming season. 

Mrs. Antonia S. Sawyer, a_ well-known 
charge of the vocal department in Dr. Gardner’s Select 
School for Girls in New York. 

Miss Bertha Webb, of Portland, Me., will act as solo 
The first concert by 


singer, has 


violinist of the Fadettes this season. 
the Fadettes will be given in Chicago, October 20 

Miss Lilian Carllsmith, the well-known 
has been passing the summer at Old Orchard, Me., 


contralto, who 
with 
her mother, has returned to New York city to enter upon 
her professional work for the season. 


On Wednesday evening, October 10, a large number 
were present at a piano recital given by the Misses Helen, 
Catharine and Charlotte Bridge, « Miss 
Josephine Bowen, pupils of Miss Grace Greenwood Miles, 
of Boston, assisted by Miss Brackett. 

Carl Armbruster will give 
Association Hall upon the song writers of the world on 
November 3, and Wednesday after 
Franz Schubert, Robert 


srahms, 


f Dorchester, and 


four afternoon lectures at 
Saturday afternoon, 
noons, November 7, 14 and 2! 
Schumann, Robert Franz, Franz 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Jensen, Sommer, Berlioz and Wagner 
Miss Pauline Cramer 


Liszt, Johannes 


will be the subjects of the lectures. 
will contribute vocal illustrations. 


Gaston M. Dethier. 
ASTON M. DETHIER, organist of 
Xavier Church, New York, 


now prepared to accept a limited number of pupils desir 


St. Francis 


announces that he is 
ous of pursuing studies in the art of organ playing 
Mr organist 


and composer, is established not only in this country, but 


Dethier’s enviable reputation, both as an 


also in Europe and Australia 
Belgium, he received his musical edu 
After con 


Born in Liege, 
cation at the conservatory of his native city 
cluding his studies with unusual honor at the early age of 
he the of 

Xavier Church, recom- 
of the 


of organist 
the 


Alexandre 


seventeen, obtained 
St. 


mendation 


appointment 
New York, 


organist, 


Francis on 


renowned Guil 

mant. 
Relative Mr. Dethier’s 
Herald published the following notice 
Town Hall Organ Recitals. 


At yesterday’s recital the city organist performed for the 


to compositions the Sydney 


August 10, 18990: 


first time 


a number of pieces composed by Gaston M. Dethier, a Belgian musi 
cian, now organist at St. Francis’ Church, New York Che most 
important number of the series was a Prelude in E minor, of an 
elaborate character, showing a great knowledge of the resources ot 
the instrument, and demanding al! the brilliancy of execution that 
Mr. Wiegand bestowed upon it After the opening a martial theme 


The Aria in ¢ 


provided a fine melody, adorned with graceful phrases and shakes, 


was introduced, and developed with splendid effect 


which was rendered on the clarinet with a pedal accompaniment, 
suggesting the tones of the double bass. The “Cantilene Pastor 
ale.”’ allotted to the peculiarly rich tones of the orchestral oboe 
showed originality and was graceful. Mr. Wiegand played other 


pieces by Dethier, who is a composer who evidently has something 


to say and knows how to say it. 
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LEONORA JACKSON, 


yr 


Present Bookings 


~~ TO NOVEMBER 9: 


OCTOBER 16, 


“é 1 Se 
“ 18, 
“ 20, 
“ 22, 
“ 23, 
“ 24, 
25, 
“ 26, 
“ 27, 


Stamford, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Lenox, Mass. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 

Boston (Soiree). 





SELDEN PRATT, 


The eminent Pianist. 





SUPPORTED BY 


JOSEPHINE ELBURNA, soprano. 
TOR VAN PYK, renor. 
SELDEN PRATT, 





orem? 


JOSEPHINE ELBURNA, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 





PIANIST. 


Present Bookings 


a TO NOVEMBER 9: 


OCTOBER 29, 


se 


id 


30, 
$i, 


NOVEMBER 1, 


” 


~ 
5, 
7, 


z 


, 


9, 


Lynn, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass- 
Barre, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt, 
Belleville, Ontario. 
Kingston, Canada, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Meadville, Pa. 





TOR VAN PYK, 


The celebrated Swediah Tenor. 


‘The following is a partial list of the most important engagements, showing the approximate time at which Miss JACKSON will be 


NOVEMBER 26, . 
NOVEMBER 27,. 
NOVEMBER 29, . 


DECEMBER 4, 
DECEMBER 6, 
JANUARY 14, 
JANUARY 19, 


Urbana, Il. 
Peoria, Ill. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF. 


GEORGE A. MONGEVAIS, Trav. Manager and Press. 
EDWARD S. BROWN, Ass’t Manager. 

ERNEST H. JACKSON, 
BENNETT GRIFFIN, 





} Advance Represcatatives. 





available in each section of the country: 


FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 11, 


28, 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Denver, Col. 


MARCH 12, 
MARCH 13, 
MARCH 14, 
MARCH 25, 


APRIL 10, 
APRIL 15, 
APRIL 25, 


Pueblo, Col. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
Boulder, Col. 
Holland, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall 


New York. 
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part in an operatic performance at the Grand Opera 


House, loronto: 

















It must have heen very gratifying to Miss Glover that although 
she had so very short a time to study the role of the Queen, she 
OCTOBER 22, 1900 made nevertheless the principal success of the evening. Her solo 
a . second act was 4 siastically apple anc sored, and 
ORONTO critics write in very favorable terms n the secon act was enthusiastically applauded and encore 
. M M it must be admitted that the reception she obtained was well d 
concerning the concert given in Massey Music ceved Sinor ber teu eaeiniditn tn: Gameent teat dhe tae enland in 
Hall on October 4 by Miss Hope Morgan, a Anish and ease of style, and the musical quality of her ice was 
Canadian soprano, who has recently returned never more in evidence than it was last night 
from Europe. In describing her voice Mr * ¢ ¢ 
Parkhurst says that it is “sweet, and of good ——— . . 
¥euy : —_ 8 ; The Toronto Male Chorus Club, conducted by J. D. A 
carrying power, and states turther that it “possesses the 1. . " . 
Nims a I rears bility.” while tl 2, i Tripp, will hold its annual concert in February, Clara 
desirable quality of flexibility, while the singer “made a T 
, sdk. : : rae “ Butt, David Bispham, and Mr. Tripp being the solojsts en 
distinctly favorable impression with the critical portion of gaged 
her hearers, principally on account of the finish of her — a 
work, which evidenced most careful training, and her intel 
ligent phrasing.” The Toronto Conservatory of Music’s elocutidn depart 


ment has secured the services of Mrs. Agnes Knox Black 


On this occasion Miss Morgan was fortunate in being as 
sociated with two prominent soloists, Albert Lockwood, '°F 4 series of interesting lectures to begin on October 27 
pianist, and Evan Williams, tenor * * * 
* * 8 \ new and valued addition to Toronto’s musical circles 
= : : : is Miss Hilda Richardson, ’cellist, of the College of Mu 
The Toronto Conservatory of Music is this season meet . ff 
4 sic § sta 
ng with increased Success, ae TEPOTSANS announcements, $ese8 
wl will appear in future issues of this paper, indicate 
Dr. Edward Fisher is again to be congratulated upon the Miss Hilda Davis, of Toronto, who has been studying 
ducational progress which is being made under his able with Mr. Klingenfeld, of New York, has been engaged as 
tion violin instructor at Hollins’ Institute, Virginia. 
* * * — 
It is probable that Miss Abbott will this season give The “Leipzig Solo Quartet for Church Song” will be 
inother series of artistic concerts in the Montreal Art heard in Toronto on November 17 
Gallery. This is an admirable enterprise. which deserves ae gal 
ry encouragement 
eae \ new patriotic song is “Canadian Heroes,” composed 
by Mrs. J. J. Baker, of Sparta, Ont., and published by the 
DD \lbert Ham has succeeded J. D. A. Tripp as presi- \nglo-Canadian Publishers’ Association, of Toronto. 
lent of the Toronto Clef Cis . on ¢ ‘ 7" : , , 5: ee 
dent of the Toronto ¢ Club, which held its annual This contribution is dedicated “To the mothers of the 
1eeting on the evening of October 17 fallen Canadians in South Africa.” 
- o-2 se 2 
Toronto Globe thus describes the successful ap- Paul Hahn, ’cellist, will give a recital in Toronto on 
1 pupil of Mme. Evans Von Klenner, of New October 24. The assisting artists will be Miss Violet 
rk, Miss Florence Mabel Glover, who recently took Gooderham, contralto; Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, 
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pianist, of New York; Harold Jarvis, tenor, of Detroit, 
and Mrs. H. M. Blight, accompanist. 
* * * 
J. Churchill Arlidge, flutist, gave a recital at the 
Toronto College of Music, on October 15, the assisting 


performers being Miss Hilda Richardson, Miss Eileen 
Millett and G. A. Arlidge. 
* * * 


Miss Tilla Lapatinkoff, who formerly was a pupil of Mrs 


Reynolds-Reburn, has returned to Toronto from New 
York, where she has been taking a special course of vocal 
lessons with Sefior Agramonte. On October 15 Miss 
Lapatinkoff gave a successful recital in St. George’s Hall 
Toronto, among the assisting artists being Frank S 
Welsman, the talented Canadian pianist. 
es :s 
In London, Ont., on October 17, a sacred concert was 
given under the direction of J. T. Wolcott 
* * * 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Murphy, who are well known in 


Montreal’s musical and dramatic circles, having brought 


many prominent artists and companies to that city, were 
among last week's visitors in New York 
ee © 
Much sympathy is felt for Mr. and Miss Rechab Tandy 
of Toronto, owing to the death of Mrs. Tandy, which took 


place last week. 


<= 

The well known contralto, Mrs. Julie Wyman, who is 
meeting with much success as a vocal instructor, has a 
very attractive studio at the Toronto Conservatory of Mu 
sic, where she is now a member of the faculty 

a 

Mrs. Frank Mackelcan, contralto, of Hamilton, Ont., 
will assist Miss Jessie Alexander, the Canadian elocution 
ist, at a recital to be given in Association Hall, Toronto, 
on October 22 

et 

Antoinette Trebelli’s concert of October 1 ar ed 

much interest in Halifax, N. S 
“a = 

Owing to the fact that elections are » take place in 
Toronto on November 7, the manager of Massey Musi 
Hall has arranged that Miss Leonora Jackson's concert 
announced for the above date will be held « yn Ne ve mber 8 

ee + 

Profe Goulet’s Symphony Orchestra 1f Montreal 
will give its first concert of the season on November 9 
Mrs. Jean D. Ives, pianist, has been engaged as one of 
this year’s soloists 

; * * > 

Farl Gulick, the boy soprano, will sing in Montreal on 

( ober 28 
* * * 

Arthi Friedheim, the distinguished pianist, will give 

a recital in Ottawa during November 
* * * 

On October 18 (Canadian Thanksgiving Day) William 
Reed, concert organist, of Toronto, opened the new 
organ in St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Ont. Early 
in November Mr. Reed will perform a similar service for 
St. Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ont 

x* * * 

The Associated Teachers of Brantford, Ont., have 
sought the co-operation of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, whose plan of work is briefly set forth in a recent 
issue of the Brantford Courter, as follows: “The examina 
tions of the Toronto Conservatory of Music will be taken 


and its regular c¢ ven by these teachers, thus secur 
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ing university recognition and making a degree in music 


possible.” 
ee. 


Mrs. D. Louis Gordon, the Toronto soprano, who has 
been spending the past six months in New York, leaves 


Kaiser Wilhelm 


many, where she will study operatic roles under leading 


this week by the der Grosse for Ger- 


instructors, 
* » * 


Pp J Montreal 


recently gave a recital there in connection with the diocesan 


jubilee. E. A 


Illsley, organist ol St. Georges ( hurch, 


gurke, baritone, assisted 
* * > 


On November 7 Strauss’ Orchestra will play in Hamilton, 


Ont 
- * > 
Ont., an 


November 


Messrs. Alexander, of Hamilt 


nounce a 


Aldous 


series ol 


and mn, 


five concerts, commencing on 


s seldom he ard 


11. Their object is to perform music which 1 
at local events, and the first program will include Saint 
Saéns’ variations for two pianos on a Beethoven theme, 
Bach's concerto for two plano with quartet accomipanl 
ment, and Mendelssohn's trio in C minor, for piano, violin 
and ‘cello. 
* * * 
rhirty-five Toronto choirmasters and organists met 


October 11 and decided to torm a1 


association lor the pro 








motion of their interests \ committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution, to report to another meeting to 
be called within tour weeks \ committee was also ap 
pointed to take steps to bring about a reduction in the 
price of anthems when supplied to choirmasters 
SS 
On Thursday eve g, October 11 Maisonneuve 
Que., a successiul concert w 2 n in aid of the Maison 
neuve Presbyterian churcl I lowing persons taking 
part in the program D. Russell, J Anderson, H 
Palmer, M. J. Powers, Miss A. Rowan, A. Han n, G 
Morgan, Miss Ray Kendal, R. O. Thicke, Miss Androy, 
( Bennett, Mr. Mason, T. Grant, Robert D. Cooper and 
Phomas Grant 
* * * 
rhe musical department o eO io Ladies’ ¢ c 
Whitby, has entered upon another promising year 
staff including J. W. F. Harrison, organ and p 
structor; Miss K. Archer, violinist, and Miss Smart, vo 


calist 


Another Pupil of Signor Dozensi. 


Miss Mary A. Cryder, a soprano, for three years 


a pupil of the well-known vocal teacher, Signor Do 
zensi, and who has sung in St. Bartholomew's Church 
and in concert and musicales, is to open a studio with her 
friend Miss H Theodora Wight, in their home, I4t! 


Hopkins place, N. W., Washington, D. (¢ Miss Crydet 
has many letters to prominent people, and carries with her 
the best wishes of her many friends for her success 

Luigi Von Kunits. 

One of the best recitals promised to the music loving 
people of Pittsburg, Pa., in the near future is the one which 
is now being arranged by Adolph Carpe and Luigi Von 
Kunits. The program has not been completed, but it will 
include some of the best classics Che recital will proba 


bly be held in the Hotel Schenley 








Cable Address: 
GOTMUSIC. 














616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, October 20, 1900. 
this 


HE 


country 


temporary insanity prevailing in 


during the few weeks preceding a 


Presidential election is absent from its capital 


yf the 





where the inhabitants are deprived « 
yf the ballot, and the musical season is there 
ore not retarded 
The teachers are most all at work now, having returned 
from the resorts, and have engaged their studios for the 


atter of studios there has been a sort of 


winter. In the n 

going to Jerusalem” act, consisting of a general chang 
ng all around, which is bad for business, but may be a 
necessity 


musical clubs and societies have held 


Most all of the 


first meetings and have laid out their plans for the winter 
lhe Choral Society is working on Horatio Parker's 
Hora Novissima” (I came near saying “Horatio Novis 
sima’’), which W present at its closing concert. There 
will be ustrated lecture by Mr. and Mrs. Krehbiel 
and a song recital, under its auspices, and the society will 
prese! The Messiah” and “Elijah.” The soloists for the 
necerts are nearly all engaged 


The Sunday Night Club and the Euterpe have held their 


Phe give their concerts 


Rakemann String Quartet wil 





1 the banquet room of the Shoreham, and will be assisted 
by S. Monroe Fabian and Edward Drovup, pianist and 

ompanist respect vely 

The Georgetown Orchestra is rehearsing for its first con 
cert, at which the soloist will be Anton Kaspar 

Che first Saengerbund concert takes place at the club 
rooms to-morrow 

\ new organization called the Washington Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of W. H. Santelmann, will 
give Sunday night orchestral concerts of a high order. The 
scheme has a sound financial backing. Paul Tidden will be 
the soloist of the first concert 

The Philharmonic Club presents on its program a recital 
by Edward MacDowell and a lecture-recital by Platon 
Brounoff [The remaining concerts will be given by Mr 
and Mrs. Ernest Lent, with assistance of local talent 

Innes will be heard here to-morrow 

The Brahms Club, consisting of Arthur Mayo, Charles 
Rabold and other Brahms enthusiasts, has not yet been 


heard from 
One of the early song recitals of the season was 
Miss Rosalie Holberg, 


given a 
few weeks ago by the daughter ot 
Mme. Anna Holberg 

Mr. McFall 


that it will soon assume the 


is developing his studio in ‘such directions 
proportions of a conservatory, 
where the pupil may receive instruction, not only in the vo 
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other branches which form the founda 


cal line, but in the 


tion of a broad musical education 


The usefulness of the music department at the Congres 
sional Library to Washington musicians has been greatly 
augmented by the decision of Librarian Putnam last Fri 
day to extend the hours from 4 to 10 p.m. 1 change is 
largely the result of the efforts of the superintendent, W. R 


Whittlesy, who has been working patiently to accomplish 
this reform for some time rhe extensive knowledge of the 
various branches of music, and the sources of information 
possessed by Miss Myrta L. Mason, the assistant superin 


tendent, make her a most valuable helper to all students 


desiring to obtain musical information of any kind 


BERENICE THOMPSON 


Arthur Whiting. 





RTHUR WHITING presents for the coming season 
a group programs devoted to the » com 
posit e Br ne ‘ dert He 
will add to these when desired, a s rt int ry tal 
on the life and worl Brahms. With the reast the 
number of music students and music lovers in this country 
the serious interest in the ) p bound to 
grow, and it is with a view to serve h an awakening 
interest in a hitherto but half-explored held that these re 
( als have beer irrane Ww pecia reference tft music 
clubs, colleges and schools Mr. Whiting is under the 
management M. E. Dorman, 246 Fiit avenue, New 
York 
| ’ 
Following are a few s many | sn s 
I ' t a " erpre ‘ 
ar < " € Mr WI ng : r H l 
f e Brahms piece ea 
I leration tha r k ! I t Suite 
Moderne s ng t ger I € r ‘ 
d r N W g be i New Y k Int « 
N embe So 
The new Ss M t \i \ g lelig 1 
€ R e I S I " 
‘ ve ‘ and 
< was < t New 
York T € Nove t Ro 
Mr. W ig I f g ve 
| r r re f g H 
P i g fir i 
« lee < 4 
lertak He New Y , 
( Adve ‘ D , 
Arthur Whiting 1 
r Mer nH | } S , 
ter er ‘ 
€ re n re t Fe 1 vitality 
vigor t the ery 
I Ne y k Ma I ess, Novem 
ber 29, 1599 


Albert Mildenberg’s Studio in Carnegie Hall. 





Che repertory class in piano conducted by Mr. Milden 
erg 1S attracting number proiessional pianists and 
‘ ers ew studio in Carnegie Hal rhe mem 
bers his i th season represent every section of 
the United States The class neets every Wednesday 
alter! I 

Arthur Sullivan Not so Sick. 

Lonpvon, Oct. 21.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, wl was re 
ported to be dangeré« uSly ill in Paris ites tl t rumors 
mcerning his health are exaggerated. He he took 


a chill in Switzerland in 


cept for a partial loss of his voice 


a new opera 
Telephone Call: 
659 MADISON SQUARE. 


TTsCcCHAL Ee, 





PRESENTS FOR SEASON 


HAROLD BAUER, 
WM. H. RIEGER, . Tenor 
LOTTA MILLS, .  . Pianiste 
MADELINE SCHILLER, Pianiste 


1900-1901: 


. Pianist 


ee 


MACONDA, . . Soprano 


. Pianiste 


- SIEMENS. :; . Pianiste 
: LACHAUME,. . Composer 


JESSIE SHAY, . 


RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE. 


Through relations established with all other agents, this office can furnish any high class Artists whether under direction or not. 
Tour of all the above Artists now rapidly booking. 


aovress: ReVillon Building, 13 and 15 West 28th Street, 


between Broadway 
and Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
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NEw YORK, October 22, 


HEYWOOD WINTERS’ 


successful 


first chamber con- 
cert was a affair, being 
marked by large attendance of interested 
and the special 


most 


@ listeners, able performers, 
thing aimed at, general sociability, being marked. 

Mrs. Carter interested all by clever recitations, Miss 
Esther Ora Barnum sang her soprano solos with taste 
Miss Ferry played 
Otten, the violin- 


excellent per- 


and commendably distinct enunciation, 
piano solo brilliantly and Miss Anna E. 
caused interest by her 
iormance, 

Miss Mabel Sherwood played the difficult piano accom- 
paniments for the singers most sympathetically—indeed, 


ist, universal 


she is far above the usual—and the same might be said of 
Miss Otten, who accompanied her sister’s violin solos 

The handsome big studios were tastefully decorated, and 
Winters may look back on his opening with satisfac- 


watch for dates. 


Mr 
tion. More will follow; 
ess 
The Women’s Philharmonic Club meeting of last Satur- 
day afternoon introduced a Miss Winlow, a young Cana- 
dian cellist, who has studied in Berlin, and who plays with 


skill and expression. She was preceded by Miss Altbusch, 
pianist, who played the very difficult ‘“Danklied nach 
Sturm,” by Henselt, and by Miss Jennie Dutton, who 
sang songs by Chaminade, Buzzi-Peccia and Nevin. Miss 


(my Mrs. Schubert-Neuman played the piano 


accompaniments. 


Fay and 


* * * 

Florence Stockwell, a Parson Price pupil, quite covered 
herself with glory at the Wednesday evening concert of 
the Astoria Bazaar, singing ‘Love’s Trinity,” by De 
Koven, and “Hedge Roses,” by Schubert. She was be 


sieged with compliments on all sides, bearing her honors 
Elm Park Church, 


appearing as the soloist at an organ con 


To-morrow she at 
Scranton, Pa., 
Some others who made music at these five concerts 
soprano; Hobart Smock, tenor; the 

Ladies’ Trio, Ida Branth, Miss Feilding Ro- 
Kaltenborn Quartet and the American Women’; 
thirty pieces, Miss Jeanne Franko con- 
ductor, with Miss Moltke concertmaster. The 
orchestra plays well, with a dash and spirit that quite won 
young women 


modestly sings 
cert 


irl Gulick, the 
Ne W York 


the 


were Ei 


selle; 


Orchestra, some 


Elsa von 
the crowd; it is certainly a novelty to see 

playing 
when one hears how well they can do it. 


banging drums, cornets and trombones, and a 


further surprise 


Mme. Eno Wadsworth-Vivian arranged the musical pro 
grams, and deserves unlimited credit therefor. 
* * x 
Many of us have no doubt wondered whence that dis- 


nguished man in miusic, Thos. a’ Becket, got his peculiar 


manner of writing his name, and to solve this he was 
asked, making the following reply: 
PHILADELPHIA, October 16, 1900 


I rg 

Dear Str—Absence and press of work have delayed my reply to 

y letter of the th inst Penngeae. our family name: it is said 
to be Norman French. Pe aps — it came into England with the 


Norman invasion. However, the family is English down to my 
generation, which is the first American one. 

Becket means a little brook; the prefix “a” means “of” (it may 
be a contraction of la—I do not know); so that Thos. a’ Becket 
means Thomas of the brook. It is similar to the German Von, 
so far as I know, never carries with it any patent of nobility; 
There are many Beckets who 


but, 

at least not among my ancestors. 

seem to have dropped the prefix. 
Trusting this is the information desired, 


Very truly yours, 


1 remain, 
Tuos. a’ Becker. 
* * * 


J. Warren Andrews, organist of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, gave a recital on the organ at the Central 
Congregational Church of Lynn, Mass., last week, as- 
sisted by Miss Estelle Harris, soprano of his choir. Mr. 
Andrews played music ranging from Bach to Flagler, and 
those who have heard him at his own recitals here know 


how; those who have not do not know what they have 
missed. Miss Harris is constantly broadening, and if she 
keeps on, there is absolutely no limit to what she may 
attain. This young American girl is a credit to Miss 


Thursby’s teaching, as well as to her own application and 
persistence. 

is apparently, to use her 
in the vicinity of Car- 
the Fifty-seventh Street 


Miss Anne Wilson, 
own clever expression, 
negie Hall, what with her church, 
Central Presbyterian, right there, her studio in Carnegie 
Hall, and living in the neighborhood. Miss Wilson finds 
the demand on her for vocal lessons so great that she has 
done little concert singing of late—a loss to the public, for 
hers is one of the beautiful voices of this city. She drew 
special attention on herself at the Buffalo meeting of the 
New York State Music Association, and has 
since then occupied various prominent positions. 

* * * 


soprano, 
“cornered” 


Teachers’ 


Alfred Hunter Clark, removing from his former Twenty- 
third street studio, is most artistically situated in Carnegie 
Hall. He spent some ten years in vocal study abroad, 
with Sbriglia, Shakespeare and Bouhy, and without espe- 
cially seeking the work, pupils have come to him, and as 
he “likes the work—and fancies it 

He has applications for lessons 


he most modestly says, 


suits those he teaches.” 
from such distant points as Colorado Springs and Nova 
Scotia, certain Philadelphia people have been 
trying to persuade him to come there weekly; he 
now teaches one day weekly in New Jersey. 

ees 


and lately 
once 


Miss Mary Hurlburt Baldwin has originated and per- 
fected a system of voice placing which she believes will 
revolutionize this branch of the vocal art. Having taught 
forty years, but applying this method to her own 
she says it is as fresh as ever, and certainly the lady’s 
youthful appearance belies the “forty years.” Miss Kath- 
erine Vreeland, of the choir of the “Old First’ Church 
(William C. Carl’s) is her pupil, I recently heard 
her sing an aria from ‘“Ernani,’ admired the 
ease of her trill and cadenzas, as well as the voice quality 
itself. 


some 


voice, 


and 


in which I 


+ * * 
Hattie Pettee Foster recently came into notice through 
her beautiful singing at the Kaffenberger Organ Recital, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, at the New 
York Avenue M. E. Church. Since that time THE Musicat 
CouRIeER has kept an eye on her, so it is with no surprise 
to read from her own pen that she has entered on a prom- 
ising career as solo singer, giving three concerts, fol- 
lows, in Ohio: Song recital, at the / Colonial Club, | Cleve- 


as 





Associa- 
Paines 


land, November 12; Marcosson-Foster recital, 
tion Hall, Cleveland, November 20; 
ville Seminary. The singer combines a charming presence 
with beautiful voice, so small wonder she has 
She studied with Mme. Von Feilitsch-Clauss. 


song recital, 


excellent 
prospects. 
*_ * * 


J. Harry Wheeler’s latest pupils come from Pittsburg, 


Pa., viz., Miss Marie Welsh, contralto, and George 
B. Wick, baritone. Mr. Wheeler tells me Miss Welsh 
will appear in oratorio this winter, and Mr. Wick is al- 


ready booked for several concerts. Another artist-pupil 
Signor Torre, baritone, 


he, too, will be heard in concert this sea- 


is an Italian, who 


for grand opera; 
son. So the Wheeler pupils come to the fore. 


is preparing 


* * * 
Lucille Smith Morris, concert pianist and teacher of the 
Virgil Clavier method, has a pleasant ground floor studio 
uptown, making a specialty of musical kindergarten also, 
for children from five to fourteen years of age. She has 
a special course covering the Virgil method, condensed to 
a short course of study, and also gives interpretation les 
sons. Mrs. A. K. Virgil, E. C. Phelps, of Brooklyn, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood recommend her 
. * 7 


and 


Cellist Frederick Blair has just received a copy of Eugen 
d’Albert’s op Cello 
performing it Originally a 
afterward became interested the 
tion of the pipe organ, and ultimately the 


and purposes 
Blair 
construc 


20, his new Concerto, 


this season violinist, 


in mechanical 


‘cello became his 


chief instrument. A course of study with Klengel in Leip 


sic brought him a testimonial from that eminent master 


of which he may well be proud, and he has now some fine 


engagements, as well as certain orchestral probabilities, 


which would keep him busy all winter 


* * * 

Percy T. Hemus, of Springfield, Mo., is the man to 
whom the plum of bass at the Cathedral has fallen. W 
W. Thomas was the agent 

> -— 

Edward O'Mahony, the Irish-American basso, returned 
last week on the steamship Lucania. While on the other 
side he sang quite a bit at Irish festivals, &c., and the 
many friends of the popular singer and gentleman are glad 
to greet him. 

* * * 

Sibyl Sammis has joined the Ernest Gamble Concer 
Company, beginning at Toledo, Ohio, for an indefinite 
length of time, under the direction of the Central Lyceum 
jureau. A sample program shows that she is singing 
some of her Maine Festival successes, notably the “Nobil 
Signor,” by Meyerbeer; “Florence Gilbert’s “The Lark,” 


&c., and we may take it for granted that she is making a 
Maine-like hit wherever she sings. Here is an American 
girl, American schooled, to be proud of! 


7 * * 


of Buffalo, 


printed in two colors, 


is out with an attractive 
herself, 


Miss Neenah Lapey, 


with portrait of 
&c., the whole form- 


ing a pretty specimen of the printer’s art 


circular, 
personal and press recommendations, 
as well as the 
fair singer’s taste. 

“| » * 
Musical 
Con 


sends THE 
the Schenectady 


very bit 


Dahm-Petersen likewise 
booklet 
Music; 


staff 


Adolf 


Courter his announcing 


servatory of this is also a neat of work 


His 


voice 


teaching consists of himself, Charles 
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RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
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OCTOBER 22 to 27.—Ilerchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Exposition, Boston. 

OCTOBER 28 —Sunday Evening, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 


“LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF 
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IN AMERICA. 


Scorers 
ND FOUNDER. 


also PE Pianiste. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 
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Ehricke, that superior Albany violinist, for the 


Mrs. Cora Belle Mattison, 
Moody, mandolin, &c., 
Tue MusicaL Courier wishes the Schenectady Con 





piano; Gertrude 


with others to be announced 


servatory of Music success, and as it is situated in a rich 
manufacturing and agricultural portion of the State, in a 
city which has beaten all the others in growth for the last 
twenty-five years, it is natural that Dahm-Petersen should 


make it go 


* * ~ 


Madame Cappiani returns to the city full of enthusiasm 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Frank L 


where she 
has been visiting two former pupils, Mrs Todd, 
Carrie Angell-Baker, of the 


over her fortnight spent in 


f Sherman avenue, and Mrs 


o 
East End. Attending the rehearsal of the Allegheny Mu- 
sical Association, she was persuaded to give a few ex- 


tempore remarks on the voice, and did so with such char 
acteristic 
The 


given 


| were most pleased. 
of the 
unexpected meetings with former 
Letters of 


brightness that al 


madame relates many anecdotes receptions 


in her honor, of 


her most 
and indeed the 


the 


pupils and of the joy all this gave 


to her since, affec- 
of 
all 


f her 


lovable tone have come 


tionate admiration and love awakened in breasts 


all 


who come 


know this woman is unusual, and known to 


who 


in contact with her. This is one reason o 


success, acknowledged to be great, and combined with her 


thorough understanding of the human voice has made the 
name Cappiani known in all musical households 

Previous to her Pittsburg visit the madame spent the 
usual three summer months at her cottage at Ferry Beach, 
near Old Orchard, Me., where she gave daily lessons to 
many pupils, a charity concert and was otherwise active; 


indeed, no one can imagine her inactive 





Her present season begins most auspiciously, and ere 
long we shall hear of the Cappiani pupils singing as 
usual F. W. RIESBERG 

Clara Gordon, a Brounoff Pupil. 

his young lady, after eight months’ study, is able t 
sing the Gounod Ave Maria.” the same composer’ 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,” and Brounoff’s “Indian Lullaby,” 
with much effectiveness. She has a charmingly fresh, 
young voice, musical instinct, and studies conscientiously, 
so that in time she should attain a prominence I 
concert world. She will assist at an Educational 





concert on November 3 

Inquiry for the Brounoff lecture-recital on 
Music’ l Washington 
Those who heard this Saratoga 


the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 


yntinues active Ihe latest is from 


recita it tine 


were 





pleased beyond description, and at once established 
Brounofft’s fame in at lime, such are the spontaneity, 
learning, hu ind mit il enjoymen ymbined in 
Marie Nowak, a De Zielinski Pupil. 
At the concert of the Harmonia Singing Society, com 


posed mainly of the prominent Polish element of this city 
last Saturday evening, Miss Marie Nowak, some time 
past a piano pupil of J. de Zielinski, the well-known Buf 
falo, N Y teacher appeared playing several solos by 
Pachulski and Grodszky. She made a very pleasant im 
press having much talent, and playing with intelligence 
and warmth. She does her teacher credit, and will 
course, continue in the path begun 


Award of the Morris Steinert Scholarship. 
To Miss 


S a prominent 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 18 Luella Totten, 


f Pit Pa., 
the Carnegie Company at Pittsburg has been awarded the 
She stood first for 


Yale 


tsburg, whose father i official in 


Oo 


Morris Steinert scholarship of $150 


excellence in piano culture. She is a student in the 


musical department 
Oratorio, Concerts, | 


RICHARD BYRON Song Recitals. 


OVERSTREET, => 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALKE, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, New York 


CHARLES W. 
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ADDRESS: 








violin; 
Bushnell 
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CINCINNATI, October 20, 1900 

STUCKEN was expected 

the ¢ of Music to-d 
made 


id Mr 


voort and the faculty to give him a cordial and 


RANK VAN DER 


arri al ) lege ay, and 


arrangements hi been by Gant 





rousing reception, but they were doomed to disappoint 


ment. Business of an important nature is detaining Mr 
Van der Stucken in New York, and he will not arrive at 
the seat of his duties until next Tuesday or Wednesday 


managemet ex 


able 


y 


Mr 


ceptional tact and business capacit 


Meanwhile, under Gantvoort’s 


assum 
1 

cole ge 

modus 


things our 


aspect at the 


pri 


ing a decidedly more satisfactory 
Mr ple “Est 


end of the co 


Gantvoort a follower of the nc 





rebus,” and is applying it to the business 
lege. He has revived the College Courier monthly publi 
cation, devoted to music in general and especially to the 
interests of the colleg« In edit t he will be assisted 
by G. H. Krehbiel 

* * * 

An affair of more than ordinary interest was a meeting 
of the college students a few afternoons ago in the Lyceum 
with the faculty and board directors Addresses were 
made by Peter Rudolf Neff, Colonel Markbreit, of the 


directors; Director A. J. Gantvoort, Assistant 


board of 


Dean W. S. Sterling and others 

With the arrival of Mr. Van der Stucken rehearsals of 
the College of Music chorus and orchestra will prob 
ably occur during the next week—that of the chorus on 
Wednesday afternoon and of the orchestra on T sday 
alternoo! 

The popu music classes Monday and Tu sday 
evenings at the College Music have been well attended 


and Mr. Gantvoort esting them with great 


in\ 


deai ol interest 
* * * 

Professor Sterling, of the faculty the ( ege of Mu 
sic, and D. Wade Thrasher will begin their series of le« 
tures on “Physiology and Hygiene of the Vocal Organs’ 
next Friday afternoor 

* * 

Miss ( Zumstein’s lesson talk I Delsarte Cul 
ture,” given in the Odeon on Saturday afternoon, was 
most enjoyable and instructive She gave some practical 
hints upon correct breathing, standing and sitting meth 
ods, which, if faithfully followed out, must bring health 
ind its inevitable attendant—beauty 

* * * 

The C. S. E. Dramatic Club of the College of Music 

produced the charming comedy from the German \ 


Howling Success,” in the Odéon on Thursday evening 
The affair was a marked success and did credit both 
the young actors themselves and to the untiring efforts of 
their instructor, Miss Mannheimer 
s ¢ 8 
Mr. Van der Stucken is receiving unlimited praise fron 


the New York press for his conducting of Lillian Blau 
velt’s début concert on the 16th. The critics particularly 
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praise his interpretation of the modern orchestral music 
the program 
It was José Marien’s privilege to enjoy a most de 
lightful summer abroad. He attended the Exposition in 
Paris, but spent most of the time in his native Belgium— 
it Brussels, Antwerp, and Ostend While he did littl 
playing in public, leaving this function to his talented 
pup Mrs. Webs e€ appear t many private musi 
ales, and critics spoke him as a master of the violin 
who “made the chords vibrate with joy and sorrow, and 
sing like things of life.’ In Paris Mr. Marien introduced 
Mme. Weber to the famous French conductor, M. Co- 
lonne, and both were asked by him play in one of his 
oncerts in September. Of course, on account of duties at 
the College of Music this invitation had to be declined 
Mr. Marien brings additional enthusiasm to his work 
this year and will have several very talented pupils 
> * > 
Asa H. Geeding, baritone, and Adolph G. Worst, vio 
linis have combined their fortunes in an_ elegant 
studio at 430 Pike Building Mr. Worst is one of 
€ conscientiou the younger violinists in this 
ty, and his teaching is meeting with the success it de- 
rv Mr. Geeding r four years was connected with 
the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, and is 
ll teaching ‘ He has been re-engaged as baritone 
f the s quartet at the Church of the Epiphany, Walnut 
H ‘ I é y e out at Carthage. He will be 
‘ g ret eason 
Che board of director he Apollo Club has been re- 
rganized for the season as ws: President, Elliott H 
Pendletor ce-president, Dr. J. R lan; treasurer, 
H I l nis; sé y J sep] I librarian, C 
B. Brandebury [he private concerts ( he benefit of 
embers d invited ends only) wl were begun last 
winter be itinued this seaso1 Many new and 
veautiful chorus works w be taken uy Rehearsals 
e club will be he Assembly Hall, Odd Fellows 
emple, wl wa roughly renovated and retinted dur 
g tl sun 1 I The first rehearsal of the club 
S t d Tuesday ever! n Octobe Bush 
\. Foley, w we e dire ub from its begit 
X ne 
I Cons } Mu igi e front thi 
¢ wi some ry ¢ es Une {f these is a 
‘ thre S ar npa 1ent by Antonio 
\ di, a itemporary Core ind Geminiani. It will 
playe y é M I lelli's most talented pu 
pils—Miss Gre r G ghe Miss Cora Mae Henry, 
Miss Daisy S« ita nce he da of which will 
be uncer Mr. I é writing an elaborat 
a ik Ar her I omposer \ 
yneert ! ur pian by Johann Se 
bas I > mit c r yur violins 
\ ¢ pe € e ¢« ry 1 M 
I é Bol I ilented pupi 
\r Viv W vas Catholi priest n I 
é us 1 Ita \ ts and composer For 
é ne w \ s e ( Hesse Darm 
dt, Germany He returned to Venice 1713 and be 
ne l ( Piet n that 
y He died 743. \ W y unt 
s ¢ I I ¢ ss He wr ¢ nan 
ve e of ut numb r the 
s ‘ mpaniment 
J Seba Bach arrange« ber of these yn 
‘ x | g 
An interesting recital w be give y pu Davi 
Davis’ school on TI lay evening, October 25 the 
College Building Among those who will pa pat 
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the program are John C. Hensh, Miss Susie Diggins and 


Miss Laura Grundhofer. Miss Diggins is a talented pupil 


ol George W Webb 


* * * 


rl recitals have been resumed at 


the Conservatory of Music and awaken much interest. 


* k 


1¢ alternoon 


Saturday 


e three chamber music concerts will be given on the 
Odéon by the Marien String 
November 22, January 17 


subscription plan in the 
Quartet Thursday evening, 


March 2! 


on 


al d 


has been fortunate in securing Char- 
The director, Charles 
Maconda won her 


The Orvheus Club 


tte Maconda for their first concert 


\. Graninger, is to be congratulated 
at the Golden Jubilee Saengertfest 


J. A 


here 


HoMAN 


Frank J. Benedict. 


Associate American College of Musicians. 








ROM 1882 to 1888, under the masterful instruction and 

F influence of E. M. Bowman, Frank J. Benedict stud 
d the piano and organ and various branches of musical 
theory with an ambition that seemed to be unappeasable and 
physical self-abnegation which is rarely matched among 
tudents. His serious studies of art began with his com 
g Mr. Bowman, then living in St. Louis, and for those 
ears it is safe to say that Mr. Bowman had no more 
secrated diligent and conscientious pupil than he. At 

the close of this study, when Mr. Bowman removed to New 
York, Mr. Benedict went before the American College of 
Musicians and passed the double examination: For piano, 
before William Mason, Wm. H. Sherwood and Louis Maas, 
ind for organ before S. P. Warren, S. B. Whitney and 
( nce Eddy, together with harmony, counterpoint, mu 
form, acoustics, history and pedagogics (piano and 

gan), before W. W. Gilchrist, Frederic Grant Gleason 

ind MI. Bowman 

Mr. Benedict wa first one and one of the very few 
car ites who have ever attempted such a heroic task 
He was thoroughly prepared for the examination by Mr. 
Bowman in all these subjects and triumphantly passed the 
test Mr. Benedict subsequently spent two years under 
O Raif, August Haupt, Ludwig Bussler and Albert 
Becker in Berlin to still further build on the foundation 
id superstructure erected under the tutelage of Mr. Bow- 
n, and from his return to St. Louis has had a steadily 
essful career He served as organist and choirmaster 

St. George’s Episcopal, the Union Methodist, Second 
Baptist and Pilgrim Congregational churches in St. Louis, 
f the leading positions in that city, and at the same 
enjoyed a lucrative practice as a teacher and pianist 

I ( I ived loud” call to the Fourth Con- 
gregational Cl h of Hartford, Conn., in which position 
I 1OW installed, and in which he has already so 
tal ed hims¢ 1 the hearts of his hearers and new ac 
iintal that he wielding an important influence in 
the musical advancement of that section of the country. 
Mr. Benedict was “brought up” by Mr. Bowman to play 
bot! e piano and the organ, each according to its own 
genius, differentiating where necessary and fortifying each 
with the other whenever possible. In consequence, in his 
many organ and piano recitals he has revealed the fact that 
he 1s a specialist at each instrument and an all round ad 
ble musician. To have founded and been instrumental 

n developing one such pupil ought to be a great satisfaction 
to the genuine teacher. Mr. Bowman remarked to the rep- 
resentative of THE Musicat Courter, “I would rather 
e one such Benedict among my followers than a 

some kinds of bachelors.” 
The Kirpals. 

M** KIRPAL asked a few friends to hear Rob- 
ert Hosea sing last Thursday, and to further vary 

the affair Miss Briggs, the soprano; Mr. Theodore Lin- 


t; Professor Kirpal, pianist, with Mrs. Kirpal, 


contralt nd F. W. Riesberg, accompanist, took part, in 
the parlors of their Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Needless to say, the hour was greatly enjoyed, and the 


favored few 


who were there may thank Mrs. Kirpal for it. 
Last Saturday evening Lindorff played at New York 
Messrs. Bergner and Roe- 
Tuesday evening the entire force of the 
Kirpal Conservatory appeared at a concert in Whitestone. 


a 


chamber mu concert with 


bellen, and 


2" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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ENGLAND. 


HE 


event 


Birmingham Festival is the great musical 
of the midland of England, 
and the natives of the smoky city take pride in 


N 
Ny 


counties 


telling people that the oratorio of “Elijah” 


was expressly written for it in 1846. Of course, therefore, 
“Elijah” often figures on the programs, as it does this year 
Oi course, “The Messiah” was given, but as 500 applica 
tions for the seats for the former were rejected, Mendels- 


Whether “Eli 


jah” is. in the words of the old program book, “‘prfect in 


sohn seems more popular than Handel. 


all its parts and as a whole majestic and beautiful,” may be 
doubted, but that it is dear to the English music lovers is 
beyond question. Richter conducted with unusual warmth, 
but, after all, he is more of orchestral than choral 
In the evening the numbers were the “Jupiter” 


“Romeo et 


an a 
conductor. 
Symphony and the overtures to “Genoveva,” 
and ‘Tannhauser.””’ Other important works ren- 


Matthew 


Juliette” 


dered were Bach's “St Passion.” This was very 


unequal. The regular chorus had been supplemented by a 


lot of choir boys, and as the former sang flat and the latter 


sharp the effect may be imagined, especially as the boys 
had been taught only to sing loud. The orchestra was 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The edition used was a new 


one by the late precentor of Westminster and professed to 


“preserve the spirit of the original.”” The orchestra cer- 


tainly not, the instruments indicated by Bach were 


accompanied 


the old 


studiously avoided, and the recitatives were 


by a cottage piano, and while the soloists sang 


fashioned grace notes the orchestra kept to a more mod 
I that Plunket 
Mr 


crn style 


Oi the singers it may be said 


Greene was good, Miss Palliser not good, and that 
Lloyd was in worse voice than usual 


When Mr 


He contemplates an 


Lloyd is to retire into private life is very un 


} 
ne 


has 
next Most 


oyd” till he 


certain. \merican tour, after 


his 


»bably it will be a 


farewell of England in December 


laken 


pre case of “Linger longer LI 
Sims Reeves 

the 
The 


dinal Newman is a work of marvelous pathos and subtlety, 


attains the swan-like age of 
The thi 


Elgar's “Dream of Gerontius.’ 


most interesting in festival was Edward 


ng 


great poem of Car 


quite unique in subject, the experience of a good 
man in death, as well as unique in treatment, but through 
out full of beauty, from the opening with the agitated 
dying scene with death and judgment, to the end with the 
chorus of souls, full of tenderness and beauty. Mr. Elgar 
is a bold man to select such a theme. He has produced 
a work of great pathos and dignity The ‘“Gerontius” 


is highly impassioned, and the “Allelulias of the 
emotion 


music 


Angels” charming, while intense 


characterizes the “Spare the Soul” music of the Angel of 


Guardian 


18 


Agony. The influence of Wagner may be traced, but Mr 
Elgar has not succeeded in giving a celestial atmosphere 
to his finale by an adoption of an ecclesiastical style. It 
is, however, a highly interesting and effective work. 

In this novelty, even more than in the old standard 
works, it was painfully evident that there has been too 
few rehearsals; the chorus was throughout bad, and did its 


work in a go-as-you-please manner, and was decidedly 
No wonder, if it be true that there had 
The 


attendance at the “Gerontius” performance filled the house 


afraid of Richter 
been no combined rehearsal of chorus and orchestra 


to its full seating capacity, while at the performance of 
the blocked 
then, the 


were 
But, 
public knows more of Longfellow and “Hiawatha” than 


Coleridge Taylor’s *“Hiawatha” aisles 


up with stools, chairs and other things. 


of Newman and “Gerontius,” although Newman spent the 
latter part of his life and died near Birmingham. 
S « @ 

Frith’s “Ramsgate Sands” is a well-known picture of 
what George Eliot called ‘a strip of London out for an 
One of the Londoners who is airing himself at 
this English version of Coney our old friend 
the Rev. H. R “Music and Morals” fame. 
Frith’s picture will give you an idea of the music of 
There, how- 


airing.” 
Island is 
Haweis, of 


Ramsgate, and the morals you may imagine 
ever, Mr. Haweis is holding lay conferences, the subject 


being “Bright Thoughts for the People.” Admission, 6 
pence for ordinary and 1 shilling for reserved places. At 
the foot of the program we read: 

“N. B.—At New York Mr. Haweis received £1 a 


minute. 
‘Tennyson, the Poet of the Age, with Personal Recollec- 
Dramatic Recitations. On September 28 the 


The subject of the lecture on September 25 was 


tions and 


subject was ‘Music, the Art of the Age, with Violin Ex- 
It yet 
lennyson-cum-Haweis and music with the violin experi- 
James’, 
worth at Ramsgate, as at New York, £1 


periments.’ has not been made known whether 


ments of the incumbent of St Marylebone, were 
a minute.” 


* * * 


An article on the Covent Garden season says it may be 
summed up by saying that London was a carpet for Ter- 


nina to walk upon lhe management is as follows: The 
shareholders are represented by Earl de Grey and Mr 
Higgins; Maurice Grau is the managing director, and 


Mr. Forsyth the business manager. The conductors and 
singers are engaged by Mr. Grau; the orchestra is en- 
gaged by Mr. Forsyth. The conductors were Mancinelli, 
“who has every good quality’; Mottl, whose “maestria 
may be mistaken for nonchalance”’; Flon, from Brus 
sels, and Emil Paur, who succeeded Mottl when he fled 
in disgust Paur conducted three Wagner operas with 
out a rehearsal There was only one dress rehearsal in 
the season and at that Ternina was not present Every 


conductor, although the orchestra is one and the same, 


arranged for his own rehearsal. In fact, ‘orchestral play 


ers do what they do only from having a sixth sens 

The chorus used to be Italian, our old friends here; 
now there is a German section, and a French speaking 
section from Brussels. There is no English section. They 
rehearse in any language, but sing best in Italian opera 
The ballet comes from Brussels 

Sixty-five performances were given, “Faust” leading the 
way, with “Tannhauser” a good second, t Barbiere”’ 
bringing up the rear. Hali of the operas were given in 


The re 





Italian were however, only five Italian sing 
against twenty Germans, thirteen French and twelve Eng 
lish. Of the twelve called English, were Americans 
three Australians and the three specin ally English beat 
the Irish name O'Mara, the Scotch name of Macintyre 
and the strange name of Eldee, which lool ke Arabic 
Under all these confusions is it any wonder that the 
Americans took almost all the work 
OT «¢ rse the season was finan ially one of the be 
record 
Recital by Jennie Slater. 
ISS JENNIE SLATER, the New \Y 
who has been siting n the « tv tor eT d V 
gave a private recital re« ly at the reside Mr. and 
Mrs. ( H. Devlin, 63 | avette ave ‘ The few 1 
nvited were more than impressed th \ erful 
range cope and power ol Miss SI ite r’s voice as d pl ive 
in a wide variety of selection more specially 
“Golgotha,” by Reinhold Hermann, and “Return, O 
Conqueror,” from the opera of “Aida.” Her magnificent 
personal appearance, ease and grace of manner, and th 
entire absence of any suggestion of exertion ot gut 
made even more striking the beauty of her voice. G. R 
Blount, also of New York. and a pupil of Miss Slate 
sang a pleasing selection.—Detroit Tribune 


Free Opera Class at the National Conservatory of 


Music. 
IGNOR VIANESI, head vocal instructor at the Na 
tional Conservatory of Music, will call the members 


November 
l he ld 


be 
The lesson 


of the opera class together Thursday evening 


1. Instruction in this class is free. Meetings will 
Monday and Thursday evenings of each week 


will begin at 8 o’clock and continue for two hours 


Ida Branth, the Violinist. 


\mong the coming engagements of this favorite 
Aeolian concert. October 24; Philadelphia con 
3rooklyn Institute concert, December 
As Miss Branth 
her 


violin 
ist are the 
cert, November 16; 
22, and again in January with the Aeolian 
the demand for services in 


becomes better known 


creases, for she is a superior soloist. 
Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children. 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








The Distinguished 
American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Beigian school). 


STUDIO; 133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 

CARLOS HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concertmaster with 
Von Biilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seidl, 
Director of the New York Department. 

Pupils also prepared for entrance to the Roya! Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
Celebrated ex nts of the Belgian School, De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prume, Vieux- 
temps, Leonard, Hasselbrink, Marsick, Thomson, Ysaye, Musin. 
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FRANCE. 


ADAME CALVE 


s obtaining a good deal 





of réclame just now The Meénestrel 
stated that she wished to cancel her 
contract with M. Carré, and would not 
be able to take part in M. Bruneau’s 
“Ouragan.” M. Carré promptly described the paragrapl 


she only wanted to delay her 


he 


ye 


as false, affirming that 


“on Sunday 


ind 


d about 


pearance. “I met het continues, 


ands¢ than ever looking quite 


Versailles, more h 
As she 


comrade, 


d squiet the suc 


here, t 


seemed cess 


M Ile 
‘tting 


happy very 
Delna, in ‘Carmen,’ I 


yy” We all 


at nothing cures a prima donna sooner than a 


said, 


} better know 00, 
tl ful 


success 


rival 





Calvé ought to have beer ealous of the “C 


It plac 


town were pr 


Biarritz took the foreign 


on need be made 
The chorus 
idded to the 
hed en for as the fi 


pie Nat 
I 1 


+] 
ers il ne 


ment 


soloists, for they wn 


ot the 
was very bad, which one cynical cr inks 


ocal color. W 


t, with the 


urth 





the peo 


real bu 


fight gave 


o the prima espada Dominguez, an 
he hero. The ll 1 


Dominguez and tore his fine cloth 


bul d not much <« 


down 





neck, so that he had to retire for repairs After his 





treasury 23,000 trancs 


have been 2,000,000 Itrancs M. Gailhard 


pts 


s of having seen sever 








produced at 
Walkutre” 


‘ sh hee 
Samson et Dalila 


were first sung 


was first peri! 


Romeo et Juliette” first saw 


was produced a ge 
| i 


Korrigane 
“Cid” is the 


and the 


lact 


Opera under 


t does not catch on a 


late revival of lisappointing, an 


ther proof that success depends less on the val 


work than on the taste of the public at the time 


years ago it was a haps because the book 


Zola, and 


suffers from his 


success, per 


and clean. To-day poor 


by 


till 
tili 


very pretty 
“J’Accuse 


hts the wor 


Wagner is better kne 


s intervention 


in 


fus affair Bruneau’s music ds 


the situations, but t wn 


o-day, when 


verdict is 


M 


concertstuc k, wh 


Trocadero concert Pugno produced for the 


At a late 


first time a 


and 
lop 
and 


new ich is at once strong 


with striking harmonies and vigorous deve 


He 


genuine er 


original, 


ment performed with extraordinary verve, 


leave Paris for 


he 


used thusiasm. Pugno is to 


1 concert tour in Scandinavia, Russia, where will 


give 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


QWMA 






FRANK J. BENEDICT, A. C. M., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
Piano and 


E. M. BOWMAN. Pree 'Sioaio, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Office Hour, September and October, 2 P. m. 
Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 


thirty concerts, and Berlin, where he will be heard in two 


. neste ani ¢ “ital 
concerts and two recitais 

es @ 
Little 
The 
right at 


At the Mathurins an buffa entitled “Lot's 
Wife” is announced, music by M. Claude Terrasse 


M 


opera 


librettist, Bernard, leaves Sodom standing all 


the end of the piece, because he argues that as Lot and 
the rest of his family did not look back, they could not 
know anything about its destruction, while the only person 
who did look back never told 

The Patriarch has appeared in opera at least once be 
fore. A poor devil, out at elbows and elsewhere, com 
posed “Les Filles de Loth He gave him a very p etty 
air, that began with the words “L’Amour a vaincu Loth 
to which the audience unanimously replied, “Qu’il donne 
un pair a l’auteur 

* - . 
The Baron Franchetti has apparently abandonec 1Si( 











or the utomobi He has just arrived at Paris fron 
Milan, by way of the Tyrol, Switzerland and Germany, 11 
five day Evidently he rides with more dasl n he 
ompose 
* a. * 

Phere yme talk of another Exhibition. Not I 
nt with the are allotted them in the present Exp 
s prop s made to organize another that w 
represent the lyric and dramatic artists of the cet \ 
It to consist of the usual materials, portraits, mit 5 
thographs utues and the like, which ha some ) 
ectio! vitl yi ind dramati art l ittract more a 
tention s added that it will be a work of charity for t 
yeneht f the Association of Paris Artists 


Richard Burmeister. 
press notices about the 


e Maine, Vermont and 


are i few 


RI 
Burmeister at 


H' 


s music festivals 





Herr Burmeister ke alr all great pianist f 
1 of Liszt “e a: eenew euanpentes of anaes we 
r ery I t tradition save n¢ Herr | eister d r 
r ng | He is a rtuoso by birth, instir und ed 
t neve ‘ 1 never ndescend s fice the s 
f his t er ensationa { what y be stly ca 
es gitat His performance t ght of e fir 
f Ch s I r Concerto shone with all the nt tior f 
e gior s he inspired Polish « er’s imagir ' 
lia weve r re than s origir glor by the great 
adenza 1 we is « posed by himse S e the d 
when { sed ader became a cadenza ght t and 
te elore € ertor e of a concert ere e beer I 




















ence somewhat in the nature of surprise, but that s rise be 
me, by an easy transition, a new pleasure, wher € composition 
in question showed the exquisite technic and phen al power 
er the keyboard of this wonderful piani who may be sure, « 
iufter, of the most cordial welcome to Burlington Burlington Free 
Press. 
Herr Burmeister, a pianist of international fame, rendered ¢ I 
Concerto in F minor with artistic effect and skil Burmeister is a 
un with the head of a poet. His personal appearance alone sug 
lity of genius. He plays with a style unaffected 
rendering of the Chopin Concerto Burme er 





great ability as an interpretative artist He played the 











tion with strength and authority of expression. The br 
nt passages which came after were embellished in a manner grace 
ful, delicate and with apparent ease. Vivid indeed was the admir 
ble interpretation of the finale The swing of the chief theme in 
the second movement was characteristically Chopin, and the beau 
tiful intermezzo was charmingly sustained. As an interpreter of 
Chopin Burmeister must rank with the great. He responded to 
encore Burlington Daily News 


Herr Burmeister decided not to play the whole of the Chopin fF 


minor Concerto for which he was programmed, and cut the an 
dante, playing, though, his own cadenza. The concerto was splen 
didly done, with a magnificent grandeur of style and. conception 
and that kingly confidence which characterizes the man’s work 
The audience was fully appreciative and recalled him over and over 





again to bow his thanks.—Bangor Daily Commercial 

Mr. Burmeister played several selections, repeating the I 
f his former appearance here. He showed his complete mastery 
of his instrument, his numbers showing his marvelous technic and 
being marked by that intelligent rendition and sympathetic treat 
ment of theme which contribute to make his playing a joy to ail 
lovers of the piano. Mr. Burmeister generously responded to the 
enthusiastic recall of the audience.—Portland Sunday Times 

Mr. Burmeister must have been intensely gratified that his recep 
tion was so cordial and his success so evident in spite of the im 
mense counter attraction. He is one of the most delightful pianists 


the public. Besides a superb technic he is endowed with 
intelligence and 
all those wretched airs and tricks which so mar the public work of 
of best The Concerto 
liest things evet written for piano. The rendering was ex 


delight 


now before 





soul. His manner also is very attractive, free fr« 


many, even some of the pianists is one of 


the love 


cellent, free from extravagance, unforced and in every way 


ful.—Manchester Mirror and American 











Ne ° 
Nora Maynard Green’s Musicale. 
her | venue stud n the afternoon of 
October 16 Miss Nora Maynard Green, the 
gittec I “ I years has been 
y KI \W is ne New York's 
cal i g her first puy recital of the 
eason 

The performers were Mrs. George A. Smith, whose re 
markably flexible soprar wa eard to advantag« 
n an aria fro1 P Virginie Massé); aria, “Pallas 
éné” (written by Saint-Sa¢ Fétes d’Orange’’) 











Dear Love, Whe ] ( K) Phe 
| € Red Lark Staftord and e | \W I De 
Air (Arne) Mis Ir Mosby ntraito, wh 

displayed musical understanding inusu lramatic in 
t in her preta ul a fr I armonde 

( Massenet) ( irist ({ im Tet brace of 

mngs (Allits s fr Carm«e Bizet); Miss 

] le \ ig | rio ul whose 

wor ways \ g f é was satisfactorily 

ited ( q Ma (Gounod) 

Eté” (Chaminade Nymp nd Shepherds” (Purcell), 

Beloved, It Is M \viwa It Was a Lover and 

His | S M €) S¢ P an (Mas 

é d y g al i ge M \ugusta 

R c whose ple g e and quaint 

proved pa y table usi My 

l ' oat e M \ g Heather” (Wig 

g I’m We: \ I \ Through 

ie Night” were M I ‘ é 

Not o1 ul é ging uarte a . 
Ip ‘ é \ pervaded thi 

vel it M Nora 

May! 1 Gre \ re iy n 

nder y ve expe ted tl t the n S es W nh WwW be given 

’ 1“ g ‘ e frequently 


| HIS company of excellent artists gave a concert for 
the Ary Lodg t Tuesday evening, the member 


ind musical 











rector Miss Gertrt Ruhlman yntralto; Theobald 
Wendling ntante John Spargur, \ nist 
his occasio1 sted also by M Marie Elise Ruhlman 
s trait soprat I merit The semi 
I Merry W y N ypened 
e progran d was very we ¢ yt Misses Ruhl 
nd Mz: Wer 
Mr. Spat prove ir above the 
1 \ I y Fe W iwst Legende,” 
rawing g playing w true expression 
r playec pieces with fine taste, the 
Popper-Hild “I D rvelou npo Mr 
Wendling’s singing | [wo Grenadiers” made a hit 
with the audi , < yous voice, of unusual 
range h ea I sol stage presence 
Tr) p Miss Gertrude man was heard 
Gor My Heart |! ry nd in this 
she ros ed heights of dramatic force; her high 
I ire wonder V nd true She 
appe ed ater if solo which showed eT nusical spirit 
marked advantage 
Miss Marie I e Ru il ind M Wendling collabo 
ed it dt by Carr la, the ) blending nicely 
nd to all these offerings Mme. Hild contributed beauti 
ully played accompaniments; she irtist in this line 
Noteworthy was it that all the soloists discarded th 
notes, appearing entirely at eas doing; if more 
singers would sing in this fashion, it would be well 


JULIAN—— 


PASCAL 


Pianist. Concert, Recitals, Musicales. 


For Terms and Dates address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





York. 


WEBER, 


BERLIN. 


Personal address : 


MISS HENRIETTE 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
WOLFSGHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, or 9 West 64th Street, New York, 


65 Morningside Ave., New 
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- Pacific Coast News. 


Miss Margaret Gray mei sang at a musical given 


her instructor, Mr. Dow. On Sun- 


at the vesper service in the 


in San Francisco by 
day, October 7, she sang 
Unitarian Church, Alameda. 

John W. Metcalf, of Oakland, 
cital when the musical season is well advanced. 

Miss Alexandra Elliot, Alameda, 
Lawton, Oakland, will 
Alameda complimentary friends 
of October. 

A song recital was given by Mrs. Edward F. Schneider, 
assisted by Edward F. Schneider, pianist, at the Unitarian 


pianist, will give a re- 
and Miss 
concert in 


last week 


of pianist, 
give a 


the 


violinist, 
to their 


of 


Church, San José, October to. 

At San Francisco, on the 6th, Mrs. H. Lewis gave her 
second concert of the season, assisted by Miss Elena 
Roeckel, contralto; Albert Nielsen, ‘cellist; Master 
Willie Rickey, violinist, and the Press Club Quartet 

Hother Wismer, violinist, will be assisted at his concert 
in San Francisco by Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, Arthur 


Weiss and Fred Maurer. Among the numbers promised 
are the Sonata in D minor by Gade, Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin concerto, and an instrumental trio by John Harradan 
Pratt, 

\ song recital was by the pupils of the Von 
Meyerinck School, at Sherman-Clay Hall, San Francisco, 
on the 8th, the program being devoted to works of Ger- 
man composers. 

Little Miss Irene Palmer gave a piano recital at Sher- 
man-Clay Hall, San Francisco, on the 9th. The young 
lady has appeared at many public entertainments. She is 
Joseph Beringer. 


of San Francisco. 
given 


a pupil of Prof 


Hattie Sternfeld. 


Miss Hattie Sternield has been appointed head of the 
piano department at the Educational Alliance. Miss Stern- 
feld has resumed her teaching at Steinway Hall and also 


at her private studio in the Almeda, 232 West 126th street. 


London, England. 


An Important Booking. 


OUDON G. CHARLTON has just closed another 
important booking for Louise B. Voigt, his splen- 
did dramatic soprano, whose coming season will, from 
present indications, be a very busy one. This time it is 
with the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra on November 
20. Miss Voigt is also engaged for the Germania Society 
(New York) concert on 10 and the Arion 
(Brooklyn) Society on November 18. 


November 





Tew to Sail. 

H. Whitney Tew, the distinguished basso, who has been 
spending the month of October in filling many important 
engagements in Great Britain, will sail on the Deutsch- 
land on October 28, reaching America about November 5, 
a few days after which his first tour of this country will 
be inaugurated. 





Two Pupils of E. Presson Miller. 
has been engaged to sing 
at the Brooklyn Institute, 


the tenor, 
Quartet, 


Lieberman, 
with the Kneisel 
November 13. 

Miss Maud Farwell Bliss has been engaged as soprano 
of the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, this city. 


| co 





Manuscript Society Private Concert. 

The first private concert this season of the Manuscript 
Society will be given at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Monday evening, November 5, 1900. An interesting 
program, in which numerous prominent performers will 


appear, is now in preparation. 





Mees Now Conductor ef Three Societies. 

The Mendelssohn Union, of Orange, N. J., 
eve of disbanding when it succeeded in securing the ser- 
Arthur Mees as conductor. Mr. Mees at once an- 
the night for rehearsals, and the 
accord feel the vigor and inspiration of their 


was on the 


vices of 
nounced members all 


with one 


Paris MME. FRANK, 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Batablished by the Cerporation of Loadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opera, O 

Professor of 

Silent interpretation, 
Pantomime, etc. 

87 Rue St. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





fe ng toe many ' nee Si bt Singing, 
ight Reading (Instrumental) ora rchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second DELLE SEDIE, Paris. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
di t ] d d t . 
studies jat greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, | pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage| PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
Fees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. Od. per term = solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- e MESDAMES ADAM 
of twelve weeks. Class and single lessons. " 5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. Regular course, three years. Ly ag | 
Resident. Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and go rue St. Petersbourg. MME. IDA LURIG 
; 5 


year and ¢ 


201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


Comigue, 7 Theatre Lyrique, 
stage Gastacss, 
Lazare, Paris. 


leader. Results look very promising for a number of con- 
certs this season. Besides the Mendelssohn Union Mr. 
Mees is, as is well known, the conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Club of New York, and the Albany Festival Asso- 
ciation. Working for three successful societies in addition 
to his private lessons, Mr. Mees will have a busy winter. 


Shannah Cumming. 


HE increasing demand this 
cianly soprano is right in line with her past successes. 
Recently we published a song recital program, and below 
we append a partial list of the oratorios and cantatas at 


for brilliant and musi- 


her command: 
“Samson,” “Judas Maccabeus 


Paul.” 


“Messiah,” 
“Elijah,” 


Handel 


Mendelssohn “Hymn of Praise,” “St. 


Haydn—“Creation,”’ “Seasons.” 
Gounod—** Redemption.” 
Rossini—“Stabat Mater.” 
Bach—“Passion” (St. Matthew). 


Beethoven—Ninth Choral Symphony. 


Sullivan—“Golden Legend.” 

Coleridge Taylor—“‘Death of Minnehaha.” 

H. W. Parker—‘‘Hora Novissima.” 

Goring Thomas—“Sun Worshipers,"’ “Swan and Skylark 

Also many short works—by Chadwick, Gaul, Buck, Cowen, &c 





Hammerschlag—Wolfsohn, 


ISS CLARA WOLFSOHN, daughter of the well 

known manager, Henry Wolfsohn, was married to 

George W. Hammerschlag at the Waldorf-Astoria last 

Thursday evening. Miss Wolfsohn is an accomplished 

pianist. Many distinguished musical artists were present 
Lieike Found Dead. 

LEADVILLE, Col., Oct. 20.—Prof. A. F. Liefke, one of 


the most noted violinists in the West, and at one time with 
was found dead in his 
here 


Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, 


Liefke 


the 


room here. Professor has been living for a 


1 half 


|'SHANNAH CUMMING 


| SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


gesture, Telephone: 906A Bedford. 





S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 








full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 





Address: 


MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
Speaks English, German and Spanish. 
169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


PIANIST. 


French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of Osman Songs and Oratorio. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. | 
Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


| Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
| “ THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


HOBART SMOCK, 











and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


MME. MORIANI, 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


a2 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 


Mite. 
American reference. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. | 
MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 West 32d St., 


Telephone, 2283 Madison Square 


New York. 








TROCADERO. 


| Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director, Baritone Soloist. 


Pupils placed in paid choirs when capable. 
Artists’ chamber concert aud pupils’ re “itals monthly. 





See this paper for dates. 








Private x .~? for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

ssons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 


Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. Répertoire. Four Langu 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. — -Scéne. 
mk ee E Ellsworth Giles 
FESSEUR DE CHANT 9 
SPECIALTY. OF PURE FRENCH "SCHOOL | 
and FRENCH DICTION. TENOR. 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 





MADAME MORIANI, 





27 Upper Baker Street, N. W. MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, | Management: Studio Address: 
—_— PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. = L. sour 81 Pifth Ave. . 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. ee s- stele!” 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers | 19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


and Stammerers. 


18 Eart’s Court Square, 11 rue Duphot. 


Lonpow, S. W. 


Returned from Maine, New Hampshire and 
7ermont Festivals. 


Free voice trial by appointment; opinion and advice 


given. 
STUDIO: 
98 Fifth Avenue, Rooms 3, 4, 5and 6, NEW YORK. 





EDWIN HARVEY LOCKHART, 


Bass- Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 


121 East 2d St, 


Studio : 








Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 
—AND— 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | JULIANI, 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Professeur de 


rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. | 
Chant. 
Theatre in Studio. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. | 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperzwsx1 
For prospectus "Bas to the Secreta ary, 
2, Clifton s., Maida Hill, London, W. 








Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


New York. 











37 rue Joubert, 

Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





F rench School, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS, 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


PRIVATE PENSION 0 or APART 
with or without board. 


ie de la Pom ¢, Paris. 
ENTS, 





THE HILD 


Concert Company. 

















cl to A du B de Boul Five | 
and PRONUNCIATION. migatan in awd RR Ry - aA Mme. AMELIE HILD, 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. cellent cuisine. 
ELIZABETH _s__ MLLE. KIKINA, ‘ 
PROFESSEUR DE reat 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCH 
NORTHROP raise Vie, Pasa 
SOPRANO. MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
Oratcrio, Concert and Musicales. 
328 WEST 87th STREET, NEW YORK. 





| 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 tue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 





AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 


Appress Mme. HILD, 


GERTRUDE RUHLMAN. 





THEOBALD WENDLING. 


233 East IS8th Street, NEW YORK. 
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HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIX, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 





Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand. 
13478 STREET ‘AND“BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE 


IANOS. 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesreoms: 109 West 42d:Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 









| 
her, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
(Agency Founded 1879.) | having the highest "senetation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
in elegant house, with re garden She will re 
MANN OLFF celve young ladies for und chaperonage who 
* | come re for st The purest German 
may be learned Members f the young ladies 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 | families are welcomed References exchanged 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin - 
CHARLIS G. THOMAS. 
London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist, 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- Royal Church of St. George, Berlin. 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ET« 


monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 


. Specialties: Voice Use and Applied Counter 
tion Cuncerts, Hamburg the Bechstein | point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 
Hall, Berlin. Studio: Marburger Str 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz : Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- DRESDEN. 
hagen, Mme Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, ee ey 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the peronage by @ 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager ~y 3 rman. Ad- 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 9, Dresd 








Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


DRESDEN PENSION. 


Mrs. TAYLOR offer beautifully furnished 
large, sunny rooms at ble rates to students 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD, 


Director of the Dresden 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20°. 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 


s her 


rea-ona 


coming to Dresden Chaperonage if desired Conservatory. 

Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching Apply WALPURGIS STR., 261. 

for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and ‘ ' . —— 
; = ; ) 

Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just VARETTI STE] ANOFI ’ 

finishing). Long experience abroad. References Berlin, Charlottenburg rman 

exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22! | Bismarck Strass 72A 





CONSERVATORY OF FUSIC AND OPERA ACADESIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. gutaagnded Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Sc! ka, Prof. Xaver S« Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. ae, Dr Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban aire. L.- ly Dehnicke cting tistic Adviser hamber 
Franz Bets. Prin ip 7 teachers of Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Se Ponta My “Prof “Sever Se wid 
wenka, impo rial ar 1 Court anist W. Berger, W. Le ipheis M. Mayer- ee Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
piano) ajic =. hw. rg. Mrs rwenka-Stresow Van er ot Grunicke (org: Dr. 
H. Goldschmidt, Miss L = Beck (singing FRAU ROSA SUC HER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Te acher 





Prospectus gratis urs for application, 4 to 6 p. m 


The Stern it of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Roval Professor GUSTAV HOLLAEBNDER, Director 





CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of musi OPERATIC AND DRAM ee SCHOOL 
Complete Training f« he Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL omprising all solo and orchestral 
instruments SI MINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL SLEMENT ANY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E 

aubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed. 
lictka, A. Papendick. Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 





Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VIOLIN-—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, et« 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservator *upils received at any time Consulta 
tion hours from j1 a. m. to 1 p. m ‘ 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE. 
Authors of the : ' : 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. Pianist a und Musical Director 
Winter address: age pe secnige 
7 West s2d Street, NEW YORK. Sates: oy Wee qe Si, Sew Tem 
Summer address: —— " _ 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. » 
ATLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer, J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Solo Violinist and Bary also Theory and 
armony. ? : MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Graduate of the awa High School in Berlin. (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK, and practice.) 








CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, th 


A. B. 


e teac her, 


the student, the the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


MusIcal 


conservatory, 


ReFrerence : The Editor-in-Chief of Tue CouRIER. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 











London, Celebrated Evetetyes Band Instruments. 


Sole Agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., 
Rey presentat BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), 


Special Agent, Correspondent and 
nowned Reed Instruments. 

EB. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos. 

THEOD. H, HEBE RLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna. Conservatory Reeds. Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 

Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 

C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the best 


World Re- 


ve for 


instruments in the market, at the lowest price 
ualities and low price 


C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for their excellent q 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known makers 
MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
oe = A AKERS ent indred S + other specialties 
"ge gran entirely setisfactory 
M USiC | PUBLISHER d INFORTER A comp lete stock of imported Sheet Music and B s 
and Well- wn publis} 1e rs represented. 
o A mn nt ly published in t he interest of the musical profes 
sion ~~ ript ents each copy 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(EBsTaulLisaep 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. S y, as well as 
y luring 
I for \ e Culture, I rgan, ( né Ss A SUMMER ERM 
Organ, \ n, \ ncell I Cornet and other i . » hos " 
Orchestra nstruments, The Mt En- I , F y a patent 
ro e P g. | ind | cal ¢ ire , , - : ~ vse 
also Modern Languag ! I re Boe recent we . 
ae ™ Miss CLARA BAUR, 
and Co pall (4 ( ( : e Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Conce r Orator Cineinnati, Ohéo 





Italy. 


Ceacert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULAWNI, 








f r years Mu Director in the 
JOSEPH SMITH ae mes meng: gl cine eabupamibe ten 
, and ‘ g the r t flattering aut graphs fr m 
Verd I Massenet, Boit ag Evachion 
assisted by Madame de Lespinass ovat om 
8 Via Rondinelli P. P., the Paris Conservatory 1] f ame V h - rt 
Garcia Perfectior n the rt f ng, study « 
re ! ‘ French, Ge n and 
FLORENCE, ITALY. It Repertory. Terms moderate 
VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Puy be engaged, without extra charge 
Operat Engagements managt ind neg ated by t Theatrical Agen« I ti & Marini, of 
Person Supervisior f Concert Tours in Italy whi (he Ch. Lovati Cazz is proprietor 
Correspondence wit! ling | ressar n Italy 
and for Paris, I New York MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 
\SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI “Gh anee ASwere.” 
: . The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice Many years of experi- The journal most widely circulated, 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, a 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. FLORENCE: ITALY Board in private Italian 
fan pportunity for constar practice the 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, inwuage: five t x fran er day, all included 
e, & I r Andreir Via 


Florence, Italy. | {"'"es. serv 
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STEINWAY EVERETT | 
PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 











Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaranty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ’ 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. WAREROOMS : 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Street» 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvcnac 


“KIMBALE- 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














THE CELEBRATED vose 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the Leading 
Popular and Artists. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














